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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


THE WOULD-BE BIOGRAPHER of Charlotte Yonge is faced with an extra- 
ordinary pauaty of matenal The shortage of letters dnd original 
manuscnpts perhaps explains the fact that, with the exception of the 
short Appreciation published by Mrs Romanes m 1908, no book deahng 
with Miss Yonge has appeared since the ^pubhcation of Miss Chnstabel 
Colendge’s Charlotte^ Mary Yonge Her Life and Letters, the oflScial 
biography wntten as long ago as 1903 

As Miss Yonge’s hterary executor Miss Colendge had access to all 
letters, papers and manuscnpts When her own book was finished she 
appears to have destroyed all this mvaluable first-hand matenal, thus 
comphcatmg immensely the work- of any future biographer, who is 
depnved of any means of checkmg Miss Colendge’s statements by 
reference to the ongmal sources of information which she had at her 
disposal In the arcumstances Miss Colendge’s book must be the basis 
of any biography of Ivliss Yonge and the starting-pomt of aU research 
I am very grateful to Messrs Macmillan for permission to make firee use 
of It and to reproduce vanous letters and extracts I would call the 
attention of my readers to the hst of Miss Yonge’s works supphed by 
Miss Colendge m an Appendix 

Fortunately, however, the destruction of first-hand matenal was not 
so complete as was at first supposed The passage of time has brought 
to hght valuable matenal which was not available to Miss Colendge, and 
has also made it permissible to pnnt matter which she considered coo 
personal for pubhcanon Miss Yonge’s letters to Miss Colendge herself 
are m the possession of Mrs G H Gair, v^ho has kindly allowed me to 
pnnt several which have never been previously published 

Mrs Gair’s sister, die late Mrs H B Gair, was kmd enough to give 
me two unpublished essays by Miss Colendge m which she allowed 
herself to be more jfiank and cnacal than m the published biography 
I am also grateful to her for the gift of several volumes of The Barnacle, 
the manuscnpt magazme produced by the Goshng Soaety imder the 
editorship of Miss Yonge 

The late Miss C M Riddmg, who uas the author of a most mterestmg 
article on Miss Yonge appeanng m the Girton Revietn, presented to Girton 
College Librar)' a senes of letters and memoranda wntten by Sir Wilham 
Heathcotc, and mduding the letter firom Mr Austen Leigh printed on 

page 93 My thanks are due to the Mistress and Fellows for permission 
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CHARLOriL MARY YONGl, 

to see these pipers iikI to pniu poruons of them, atul al o fur p*ri,r!' loti 
to print the letter from Miss Yoiif^c to Mis I imlj r)i\ies Other letters 
hive heen lent to me h\ Miss Ruth Rohettsou ^lul Nh . Doto*!!"! oosl 
The importiiu senes of hitherto utipuhlish'-d Inter’ v ritt-n to »’ 1r 
Sinitli mne h\ clniicc into the po ’cs'iou of Mm I iM I)")iri''IJ, 
who his bntlK illowtd me to mil c use o^ tltem 

Miny people hi\c been I iiul timurii to help m- v ith rcimnt'ccnc c 
of Miss Yongcbisccl either on their ov n ni'-morr or on the reeol!'-, no u 
of fnends ind rclitions now dcitl I woiihl Id c to tiuid rip’‘ciill'. 
Mrs Beloe, Miss Dn IJonli), Mrs A I I’ Willntir, Katiuni'e 
Bakcr-Wilhrihim, MissJojee Bil cr-VAlhrihim. Mm Dorodi) Clirl . 
and Miss HiwLias, who his iKo nlloved me to lepnHhirc th'* pho'o- 
gnph of Miss Yonge w itli her cliss of sehoolenh Morh inefol aiier 
ind informincn his come from Mrs Alien Perns il and Mi * Mar/arct 
Mire, Mr H M Gilbert, the Res A V Hop} nron, Mn Van (i t, 
Mr A C Stroud, Canesn S P T Ptidcaus, O 1) , and the llcadmisttc's 
ind Sccrctar) of St Sssithnn’s School, K*rmerls the Wmehestet Chnreh 
High School for Girls I am most grntrful also to Mrs I rsn 'Jc ins"'o i- 
Jesse for her kindness in rcidinr the immismpt and for Irr salnahlc 
help iiid cntiastn, and to Mr. Prs for her Irlp m pronf-readinr 

Ms thanks arc due to Sir jolm Murras for permission to repriv 
ducc c\traas from Two CaicrtUHvi^ In Mr Oshert Sitssill, and letters 
and cMrias from Diila Dowitin, i boo' of remniiscciiccs of the Mohcrls 
family compiled h) Miss C A T Mobcrl) , also to Me ’’rs Methnen. 
Messrs Moss bn), and the Sonet) for Promoting Chnstian Knoss- 
Icdgc for smulir permission w ith regard to John Kfhh In Dr Waher 
Lock, Clinrlol/c Mary Yii/itjc an Apprcaalwn h) Mrs Romanes, and 
Edwarci Stuart Talbot by Lad) Stephenson, ind finilK to the Sccrc- 
tir)' of die Mothers’ Union for pcniitssion to reprint sinons passages 
from Miss Yonge’s Aiitohiograpli) and other articles .ippcanng originally 
m Mothers tit Council 

Like all lovers of Miss Yongc, I owe m) last and greatest debt of 
gratitude to Miss E M Dclaficld, whose kiioss ledge and ciithiisnsm arc 
unequalled The existence of this book is due in great pin to her help 
and encouragement 


'Royal Military College, Camrerixy, 1940 
Fuubrook, 1942 



INTRODUCTION^ 

By E M DELAFIELD 

CHARLOTTE YONGE, ktc ui hct long life, wfotc down some charming, 
vivid reminiscences of her childliood They form part of tins hook, ' 
and they provide almost tlie whole of the matenal available for analysis 
of her as a person She differs /from the great majonty of novelists 
because, m none of her many books, with two exceptions, <hd she ever 
project any version, idealised or otherwise, of herself 

The exceptions 'are Countess Kate and Ahhey church Countess Kate 
was quite certainly Charlotte as a child , die dcscnption that Charlotte 
gives of herself m the autobiographical fragment is practically identical 
with die one that she gives of Kate Bodi were dark, resdess, eager htde 
girls, afflicted with high and shnll voices, lackmg m manual dextenty, 
and given to violent passions Both were always ready to devour in- 
formation, espeaally when it concerned hterature, history or mytholc/gy, 
and both displayed more zeal than discretion m expectmg odier people 
to share the enthusiasms m and out of season When Countess Kate 
makes a too-bnef reappearance, grown-up, as a 'subsidiary character m 
The Pillars of the House, she is developed exaedy as we know that Charlotte 
herself developed “Petrified, all save her great eyes, by shyness 
Eyes and tongue full of architecture, romance and history, even spying 
and identifying a heraldic badge that supphed a rmssmg hnk m the 
history of the building She had an unusual number of mterests and was 
mtensely eager about each m turn She hked nothing so well as a land 
of discussion on character plentifully mterlarded with historical or 
fictitious allusions , but she did not often get the opportumty, for her 
histoncal tastes were so much more vivid than most of her contempqr- 
anes, that she always had to guard against seemmg pedantic ” 

Every word of this descnption is apphcable to Charlotte, as is made ‘ 
perfeedy dear m her few direct references to herself, either m corre- 
spondence, recorded conversations, or, once or twice, m the auto- 
biographical fragment, when she admits that certam characteristics 
“remamed with her throughout adult hfe ” 

The only other book m which it seems to me possible to detect 
Charlotte under another name is Abheychurch, her first published novel, 
wntten at the age of twenty There, the herome, Ehzabeth Woodboume, 
is the embodiment of Charlotte’s tastes, enthusiasms and aspirations, 

rather than of her personahty Certainly, Ehzabeth is self-wiUcd, warm- 
0 



CHARLOTTE MARY YONGI 

licirtccl, intolcnnt niicl I'lit rxtcpt for tho c atltihiUf , 

slic rcunins n liucl oC '\jul itdciit rjic^clnpictli^, rAtlicr tinu ^ 

clnnctcr ';ccn iii the round 

The author, m the prcficc to the 7872 edition, nuJ c', the folio .vitir: 
significint ohscrvntion 

“I have lived long enough to he 'somcv.lnt adnmed of the rxiilyrant 
outpounng of historical allusions ssliuh, hovcscr, v.a {t^rfrctl) 
natural amongst the set of girls from v hoin ni) c' penenre v.j u\ rn “ 
No one reading of Charlotte’s jotithfiil vi it' to the Yongc fund) 
at Pushnch will doubt the idcntitv of the “sec of j irl. ” 

I In these n\o stones onl), then, to ni) mind arc to he found an. s-lf- 
projcction of Charlotte as she sass herself for sir ua. po “ rd of that 
cast-iron sinccnt) that is utterl) dcstructise of the more -ubde form, of 
vault)', and that made her sshol!) incapable of even uncon'cmus s'-lf- 
dramatisation Countess Kate is a candid and balanced sr|f.portrait of 
Charlotte at eleseii )ears old, Hlizabcth Wondbotirnc an epitome of 
Charlotte’s hi es .and disld cs as a )Oung girl 

Why should so intelligent a woman, who'c dchnration of character 
was alwa)s true to life witlnn the limitations of her cxperuiue, have 
drawn entirely upon imagination and apparcml) not at all upon the 
far more valuable matcnal that is csoKcd from v ulim, v lien v ntmg 
about human beings, their faults and \irtucs, jn)s, sorrov s and aficcftotn t 
I behove tlic reason — and it is ps)chologicall) a mo't mtcrc*ung one — 
to he that Charlotte Yonge, who listd to be scacnry-scscn )rars old, 
remained cmouonall) fixed in adolescence 

She was a bnlhant and prccoaous child, as is abundantl) prosed b) 
die accounts of her early reading, her cmlnisnsms, and her pawion for 
know'ledge, and she remained a bnlhant and prccoaous child to the end 
The same thing might be said of man) a creatue worl cr but w'ltli this 
immense difiercncc Charlotte Yonge w.as csscntiall) disapluicd 

Mrs Romanes, m iicr excellent Chnrhtlc Mnry Ypinji An Appr (na- 
tion, says of her that at the age of seventy she still hsed b) the nilcs tint 
had been made for her at seventeen Nothing could be truer, unless for 
“seventeen” the wntcr had put “seven ” 

The matcnal given here males perfectly clear the dominance that 
was cxcrascd over the little girl— for six and a half ) cars an onl) child— 
by her fadicr, a man of strong personality and considerable arrogance , 
"by her grandmother, who lived svitli them , and later on by John Kcblc, 
gende, samdy and sfliolarly, but wielding a far from negligible influence 
over the pupil who fell, at the age of txvclvc, beneath the spell of his 
unquestionable diarm 
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INTRODUCTION 


Like most imagmativc people, Charlotte had a natural tendency to 
hero-worship She had strong affections and, these were all directed mto 
narrow channels* her fatlier and mother, her much-younger brotlicr, 
and her spmtual director Even her clnldish love for her contemporary 
cousm, Anne Yonge, was to a large extent repressed, and any demonstra- 
tions of it were catcgoncally forbidden (InadentaUy, a similar prohibi- 
tion aflheted Countess Kate m her diildliood ) 

With so impressionable a mmd as Charlotte’s, bred up to beheve m 
parental infdhbihty, the conflia between natural impulses and mculcated 
prmaples was probably never resolved at all 

Certainly, m the portrait that we have of her as a woman of thirt)^- 
five there is a mowng quahty that is not at all childish, but is utterly 
child-hkc It IS a face of great nobihty, candour and simphaty, and it 
wears snll that air of nungled gravity and happy nmocence that hardly 
ever outlasts childhood It'is not the purpose of an Introduction to dwell 
upon facts and events that are dealt vuth m the Biography proper 
Therein iviU be fovmd the story of Charlotte’s strange and ngorous 
upbnngmg, her own account of the childhood that she declared was 
“an mtensely happy one,” many of her letters — ^mostly 'impersonal, but 
all charactcnsnc — and the tale of her immense hterary 'activities. 

But there are certam questions that may be dealt vnth by any senous ^ 
student, not only of Charlotte Yonge’s work, but of her pubhc In its 
day It was a large one it is now a very hmited one, but it exists, vigor- 
ously and mdependendy of fashion, and seems hkely to continue to exist 
In the first year of the present war a short article appeared m The 
Times recommendmg the novels of Charlotte M Yonge as “escape 
htcrature ” The author of this article made one or two mmor shps m 
adventurmg too rashly amongst the coraphcations of the fanuly-chromcle 
senes, and the present tmter was moved to send a letter to The Times 
correcting these and offermg information as to the order m which the 
novels should be read The result was an avalanche of letters, the number 
of enqumes eventually totalhng between four and five hundred 

It was obvious that to these readers Charlotte Yonge’s novels were only 
madentally " escape hterature ” They were habitual and beloved reading 
It may be relevant to add here that the Yonge novels are fi:equently 
taken out of the London Library fiction shelves, and that the largest 
second-hand bookshop m London always places any of her works m 
the window, on the groimds that they never remam unbought, and are 
usually sold withm twenty-four hours ' 

It would be easy — almost too easy^ — ^to enumerate such ments as the 
Perfect smeenty of the writing, the faithful attention to detail, careful 
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clutaact-dnwing, 'xwd iccuntc tlc'icnptions (^f nuiltllc-ch ' Victorun 
fimily hfc The simc \inue<; toulii Iv chimctl h> many no\eli t* nf 
Charlotte’s date and cahhre, whmr worl Iixs tir^i.rtlr!’' ' fad'-d tn 
enthral a second and a third I'cncntion 1 Icr talent is diHlrctuiatcd from 
theirs, 1 bchcNC, in one special and peenhar \%as 

Charlotte was aaiiall^ a purely romantic writer, in the ""n c that 
every stor) she a\ rote w as the 1 ind of stors that cs era irni’inatu c cinid 
tells Itself m one form or another throiinhotit the adolc'ccnt )ear- 

All such stones represent wish-fulfihnrnt s’ hethe ci’U ctnvi* nr u’l- 
consnous In Charlotte’s case, it is quite iinposoh!-, after rcadinp her 
Life, to miss the implication that her heart’s d'*’trc asa for Ci>mpanu>n- 
slup of her owai age, fun, freedom and sucli open cxprc uvis of nuuuil 
affection as arc natural to carls yntth 

In the ideal world that she treated for her If, all the''' conditio k 
prevailed and all her hfc afiorded h'-r a high d-orcc of comp-iuano i for 
thengtd hmitanons imposed upon her cinononal dcs clopmcat in teal life 
But Charlotte, as I base said, did not idennfs lierclf with her o.sn 
creations, except in the two eases specified She oiiK rdieana! to hcn'lf 
an endless saga about famiK hfe,ju t as another t , peof cluld ms etus a 'apaot 
heroic adventure at sea, or ) ct a.iothe r a sar,a of bhmeWsK crone suua vunw 
Where Charlotte differed troin the inajonis , not onls of intelligent 
duldrcn but also of children destined to bcct'ine succcwfiil nosrhsta, ssas 
in the unusual degree to which she pos cssed this mft of miat ination, m 
her faahty for the written \s ord, and abos c all m licr ardent cons laion 
that she could, and should, use tint imaginanon and that faciht) for a 
high and serious purpose •• 

The biography cnhghtcns us as to v Int that purpose s\ as Clnrlntrc’s 
father was a man whose integnt) ssas founded upon a cast-iron faith, 
not onl) ,in the broad pnnaplcs of Cbnstnnit) , but in die direct teaching 
of the Church of England He was actually ahead of his time in fore- 
seeing that diat Church was due, and oscr-due, for a great spintua! 
revival The revaval took place, and ssas largcls embodied in what 
came to be known, loosely, ,as die Traaanan Moscmciit The ness en- 
thusiasm, reformation — call it wliat )on wall — coinadcd ssath Charlotte’s 
most impressionable years, and she could base found no more earnest, or 
mdeed more sincere and lovable, exponent of its tenets than John Kcblc 
The atmosphere m whicli she passed her childhood and )oudi left, 
as IS mvanably the ease, its mark on her for life With Charlotte, there 
was no reaction such as there is wadi most people From the time that 
Keblc prepared her for Confirmation at fifteen, to the day she died, 
neanng her eightieth year, the mosang-spnng of her hfc was embodied 
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m the motto so often quoted m her novels Pro Ecclesia Dei She 
had for her Church all the tender, romantic and poetic feeling that is 
imphat m the word “crusade,” and with that she combmed a kmd of 
common-sense valour, a generosity as practical as it was ardent, that far 
removed her from the merely sentimental type of “pious woman ” 
Pious she was mdeed, but it was a piety that formed her character, 
directed her energies, and found thoroughly constructive expression 
There are two comments that should always be borne m mmd m any 
appraisal of Charlotte Yonge’s work, and its one-time wide, and always 
profound, appeal 

“She made goodness attractive” was said of her m her capaaty as 
amovehst by, I think, Mrs Romanes 

We have here to remember that Charlotte’s predecessors as' wnters 
of domestic tales for young people were, notably, Mrs Sherwood and 
Miss Edgeworth Mrs Sherwood wrote admirable prose, and was highly 
mventive, but the better her characte|:s behave, the duller and more 
unreal they become Who does not prefer the disobedient htde Henry, 
or Enuly steahng damson jam from the store-closet, to their holy and 
cemonous parents ? 

Miss Edgeworth had more native wit and talent, as well as a wider 
range of expenence, than Charlotte, but there agam, m her Tales, so 
nghtly qualified as Moral, for the Young, she rigorously demes all charm 
and hvelmcss to the good, whilst unwittingly bestowing it on the bad 
Only Elizabeth Sewell, whose novels have fallen mto undeserved 
obhvion, approached Charlotte’s gift for the dehneation of character, 
and she was her contemporary rather than her predecessor In Amy, 
Herbert she made that good htde girl reasonably endearing, and not much 
niore of a png than might be expected of the only dnld of an mvahd 
mother with a predilection for preachmg 

But Miss Sewell possessed neither the forcefiilness nor the actual 
creative abihty of either Miss Edgeworth or Mrs Sherwood She is here 
mentioned because Charlotte’s early vratings were undoubtedly m- 
fluenced by her stones, and because she, too, m her degree, departed from 
tradition by endeavourmg to “make goodness attractive ” 

Charlotte, however, did not only endeavour She succeeded 
bnlhandy 

It is a mistake, and a very common one, to say that the outstandmg 
example of this achievement is Guy Morville, the Heir of Rcddyfie 
Guy was certainly good, and there is eve^ evidence that he was attractive 
to the young readers of his date, but compare with him the captious, 
impetuous, tender-hearted and bad-tempered cnpple, Charles Edmond- 
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stone, m tlic snme book Clnrlcs is gootl, but Ir is Incl tf>n Jr folios', 
that he is much more of n real person, 011(1 o losoblc one. than i> Ciu^ 
Guy IS not i/Hre.il — no clnncter m the book is that—bm hr i ul-alnal 
He represents the •jouuf; mcclncsil ! mpht of Clurlotte’' ronuntic fane), 
transhted into contemponr) flcsh-niul-blootl, rather tlnn (hr csrrjila) 
English )outh, fomilnr to her c\trcmcK ncutc pov er, of ob crsation 
In exactly the same ss.a), Amabel rdmoiistonc, Gus’s lose, r mo t 
cons'inang, and most losable, at her Ica'c saintls I uiubnicntAll) *h'' is 
alwa)^; good, bur her goodness is "niadc attncrisc” became, s' ithin th" 
litcrar)' convenuon's of her time, she is merrs and sometime* ill) 

The second significant comment to be rcnirmb'*rcd in conn-'ction 
xsith Charlotte Yonge's success as a noschst ss-as made, in all luimilit) 
and late iia life, b) herself 

"I base alwa)^ \aes\cd m)'sclf .as .a sort of instrument for popubrmng 
Church Views " 

With that consnaion in her niincl, she added to her iindoiilncd gift 
for dcscnptisc and intelligent stor) -telling the far mo'c important one 
of .a passionate sincerity, .an absolute belief in the supreme and fmub- 
mcnt.al importance of the pnnaplcs she ads ocated and (the most cfftais c 
form of adsocac)) exemplified m the creatures of her innpination 

It does not he xsithin the prosmcc of this Introduction to dwell upon 
mdntdual w’orks by Charlotte Yongc The) hase been well dealt with 
by Mrs Battiscombc, and it has also been made clear b) her that Char- 
lotte’s hterar)' xsork ranged far afield and was h) no means confined to 
fiction Some of the ver) few mtcrcsnng pages of Miss Chnstabcl 
Coleridge’s superlatively dull Life of Chnrhttc Mary I'cinji. arc dc\ oted to 
a list of her xvntmgs, xvith the dates of publication This list gucs some 
idea, tliougli not a complete one, of her aclncs ements 
It also serves another purpose 

There exists a light-hearted comnction amongst many present-da) 
readers and admirers that tlicy possess all Miss Yonge’s books, or, as 
the claim is usu-ally worded “I have cvcr)'tliing she cs cr w rote ” 

^I am prepared to state catcgoncally tliat this is a sheer impossibiht)' 
To find even die Macmillan Uniform Edinon m its cntirct) is unusual 
(It mcludes, for instance. The Pilgrimage of the Ben Buiali, An Old Womans 
Outlook and More Byewords, to quote only three htde-known tides ) 
Such juvemha as Abhcycliurcli, The Mystery of the Cavern, Kainctli, an(I 
The Castle-Builders arc ranacs, and it could only be a phenomenally 
fortunate collector who owned die tiny leaflet published by Wells 
Gardner & Co and cntidcd "Reasons Why I am a Catholic and Not a 
Roman Catholic," or The Ctrl's Little Book, a small manual of advice and 
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selected prayers There arc also to be reckoned ^\^tll a number of stones 
published b) Messrs Mozlc) , others by the National Soacty, and such 
important asorLs, long since out of print, as the Li fe of Bisfwp Patkson, 

'A Histor)' of Chri<iuvt Nowts, Wontankitid, and Pioneers and rounders, 
h\ cs of missionary heroes 

As Mrs Battiscombc relates, Charlotte edited for many years a 
pcnodical for girls enodcd The Monthly Packet, and scattered all tlirough 
these \ olumcs arc wTinngs of her o\ni They include an unabndged ' 
\ ersion of The Youn^ Stepmother that never appeared m book form m its 
ongmal Icngtli, and a real colleaor s gem A Link Between the Castle- 
Bmldtrs and The Pillars oj the House, ui wlucli arc explained allusions tliat 
hnk up the cliaracters of a very early novel with tliosc of a mucli later 
and better-known one 

At least two pmatcly pnnted items from the long list of Charlotte 
Yonge’s w'orks arc, to all intents and purposes, unprocurable, although 
I have seen the second and taken a ty pewntten copy of it Tins is a 
pamplilct pnnted for tlie benefit of the Eastleigh Churcli Enlargement 
Fund m 1901, the last y car of tlic autlior’s hfc, and is cnntled Last Heartsease 
Leaves, bemg, of course, a kind of postsenpt to the long, early novel 
Heartsease The odier is Charlotte Yonge’s first pnnted story, and it 
was designed to raise money in aid of tlic Churcli Sdiool at Otterboume 
It is called Lc Chateau de Mchnlle, and die wunter of it was fifteen years 
old wficn It came out, in 1838 A copy of it may be seen in the Bodleian 
Library So far as I know, it is the only'^ one now'^ m existence 

The temptation is great to enumerate die Stones from Greek, English, ' 
Roman or French History^ die Conversations on the Catechism, the 
Translations, and the many Editonals, diat arc so seldom taken mto 
account by those who beheve dicmselvcs to have covered the immense 
field conftontmg the collector of Charlotte Yonge’s wmttcn work 

Readers of Mrs Bamscombe’s book xviU realise why sudi a tempta- 
tion has to be resisted Art is long and Time is fleetmg, and paper, at 
this date, is rationed 

It shows enterprise and a real apprcaation of Charlotte Yonge’s 
importance as a wmter, to have achieved the Biography that Mrs Bams- 
combe has wntten here The impossibihty of obtammg matenal, alone, 
must have daunted any but a determmed admirer If the record of 
Charlotte s work is formidable, that of her life is simple and uneventful 
m the extreme In whatever mould Nature ongmaUy cast her, Charlotte 
Yonge grew up an essentially reserved person, and she would not have 
wished It to be otherwise 
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TiMts wmr niANriM SupcrfinAlK ■’ 1 ! vi <j n'-r tl innr (li of 
grace 18:3 Eiglir \tir; prcMntj<h rhe lut.Ic of Wa'crl^o In ! inarlcJ 
the end of the heroic aec Wclhntfoii had a lone life j,tli I -fire him 
but the other great dnneter; of tho c daa^ of ba tie and rc-ohinoa \ ere 
alrcada Icgcndar) figures Tlic Boiirbom % etc I’Ack j 1 I tamr and on 
the English throne <eir Georre IV, qtiintrs.cnec of llano, cria n in v.liil- 
in apparends immoiablc To'\ Go.c'n.tien. n ’■‘d in'- ton . its Ihe 
bitter memorj of Peterloo and the rcprc” 'c Si'; Aas ’ ere \saniin'' 
strong cnougli to silence cr.L.i the mil ’eit p-o'cs' from t!i ' - \ iio v ere 
beginning to be called "the uorling ebs cs " To the ca ual ohretier 
nme might ucl! seem to turn bad v ards to’, ard. the solid and spaaou' 
)cars of the mid-cightcciuh centurj 

Yet undcmcadi this dcccpcnc appcirance «sf reaction u'ca.s anil 
institutions iscrc cscnuhcrc in i fennenr And in the North a riot’d 
had ippcarcd, no bigger tlian i man’s hand prcsai'ins the rrcatc't of all 
cliangcs m soaal histors One George Stephenson v as bus . buiKlin ” a 
raiKs’a) line Stagc-coachcs continued to trascl the roads o'* Imgland 
for mans -jean to come but a nev age uas to open ” he i a fo^ 
engine dragging half a dozen tnicU puffed its wa) from Stoehton to 
Darlington 

In things of the intellect the seeds of du’igc v ere alrcad\ sown 
B) 1823 Shcllca a\as dead, D)ron had but a fess mondis to live, and 
Wordstsordi had seeded dotsai to a pedcstmn middle-age Scott, 
Colcndgc and Lamb verc all old men, their best uorl. aoncten lout; 
before No nev. figures had )ct ansen to equal these giants , Tcnnvson 
and Broviung, Didcns and Thadcraa, a\crc but schoolbo)-s, George 
Ehot and the BrontC sisters soli m the nurscr) The stream oflitcrara 
inspiration checked itself and flowed more slovl) before bursting into 
the new channels of the conung age 

So too in rchgious rtiartcrs die cightccn-tw ennes were -jears of 
stagnation The caaingchcal moacment had spent its force and the 
leaders of offiaal rchgion seemed solcK concerned wach the prcscn.’aoon 
oftheirtcmporahocsm the face of the justified outers raised by would-be 
reformers Spintually the Church of England was sound asleep But 
m an Oxford common-room taso young men, newly elected Fclloaa’s of 
Onel, were makmg acquaintance amth a College Tutor some ten years 
theu: semor who was about to retire to a Gloucestershire curacy On his 

1C 
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' retxim to University life die intimaq? thus begun was to npen mt6 a 
friendship famous m the history of the Church of England, for the names 
of the three men were Puscy, Newman and Keble 

Rchgion was to be the centre and pivot of the new age “No one 
wdl ever understand Victonan England who dbes not appreaatc that 
among lughly avihsed, m contradistmction to more primitive, countnes 
It was one of the most rchgious the world has ever known ” (R C K 
Ensor, England, 1870-1914 ) Rehgion is none the less genume because it ' 
lacks any element of mystiasm, and a certam type of piety finds its best 
expression m family prayers round the breakfast-table rather than m the 
ordered ceremomal of a Church service or the secret outpourmgs of 
' the mdividual soul 

For the Victonans family prayers were the most natural form of 
devotion because die family was the most important umt m the structure 
of Victonan soaety This cult of the family had an obvious influence on 
morals,' a less obvious but equally important one on hterature The 
hterary form typical of the age was the novel, and smee readmg 
aloud m the family circle was the fashion of the day, novels were 
wntten to appeal to the taste of die fourteen- and the forty-year- 
old alike Eschewmg bodi the subdeties and the mdecenaes of hfe, 
the Victonan novel remams unequalled for good, straightforward 
narrative 

The author who was to give the best picture of this family hfe was 
bom dunng the uneventful summer of 1823 This spinster daughter of 
a small sqmre represents m herself the charactenstic virtues and short- 
comings of her generation She was a highly educated and mtelhgent 
woman who failed to recogmse the value of any thin g lymg outside the 
small orbit m which herself revolved, “true to the kindred pomts of 
Heaven and Home ” The greater novelists of the day, Emdy Bronte, 
Dickens, Thackeray, even George Ehot, transcendmg the limi tations of 
then setting, belong to all time, not to their own times alone, but 
Charlotte Yonge is essentially Victonan 

Her life was nearly contemporaneous with that of the great Queen 
Like Victona, Charlotte grew up m an England that was stiU an agn— 
cultural country ruled by a small group of land-ownmg aristocrats 
Soaety was at once highly cultured m its taste and robusdy coarse m its 
habits , sceptical but pohtely conformmg where rehgion was concerned. 

It was not a htde lax as to morals When Chadotte died m March 1901, 
two months after the death of Queen Victona, these free-hving, free- 
thinkmg aristocrats had long ago given place to a race of sober-mmded 
squires and mdustnahsts These new tnen were the exact opposite of 

B 
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tlicjr prcdcccwor; Tlicir tx<;tc in nn wis dcplorahlc, tlicir at In't 

outwardly beyond reproach, their acnouMicia rctnarJ able, tlirir cum') 
and aclncacnicnts ahno<;t unctjuallcd in hiitot) I)) virtue of her verv 
limitations as well as her iiiuloiibtcd talent Charlotte Yonyc i the 
author who best reflects this prodigious social change 



CHAPTER ONE 


Sooth of Dartmoor lies a country of steep fields and hanging woods, 

' stretching up from green valleys to the patches of heather and bracken 
that top the hills, outnders from the vast spaces of die moor along die 
northern horizon Less pedcstnan than East Devon, less barren than 
the moor itself, this is a secret country, hiding its surprises Beyond the 
baffling folds of hill, behmd the impenetrabihty of bank-hke hedges, 
may lurk unsuspected beauties, a red sandstone church, a shining arm 
' of the sea, an old house warm vnth the sun of centuries Just such 
a house is Pushnch Budt of a red bnck harmomous with the red 
earth of the countrywide, it stands four-square, an admirable example 
of eighteenth-century domestic architecture Yet Pushnch is not a show- 
place Essentially it is a famihar house, the dwelhng of a family And 
the fiimily who hve in it are called Yonge 

This was the background of Charlotte Mary Yonge’s imaginings, a 
large, welcoming house, full of the accumulated treasures and traditions 
of many generations, a house where children filled nursery and school- 
room, overflowing to shout through the echomg corridors and play 
hockey over the stone flags of the great hall Pushnch was even more to 
her than her much-loved Otterboume The ^ther she idolised looked 
upon the great Queen Anne house as his family home and loved the 
Devonshire countryside with mtense devotion, countmg his own 
pleasant Hampshire a place of exile for its sake To understand Charlotte 
she must be seen against the background of Pushnch and the mdustnous, 
mtelhgent generations of Yonges who for three hundred years made it 
their family home 

Inhented characteristics played a great part m Charlotte’s make-up. 
In outlook as in temperament she was essentially the child of her parents, 
and her affection for them was the most important emotional relationship 
m her life Piety m the Roman sense of devotion to parents and'family 
was as typical of her character as piety m its more modem meaning In 
her filia l piety combmed with a historian’s sense of the past to lay a double 
emphasis on family history, and if her own character cannot be explained 
without reference to her forebears neither can the characters winch she 
created m her novels She found a fimtfiil source of material m femily 
tradition, and though she jusdy claimed that, with one exception, 
no person in her books was dehberatdy drawn firom the life, she 

unconsaously studied parents and grandparents, aunts, uncles and 
19 , 
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cou'ins. a>: models ftir her vinous chirie;crs Iltr Ids- \sii 'o ftnuii!- 
senhed md her circle of i(.s]imut:mcc so hmucsl thi! is i 'tiul-n' o*" 
persomhn, she wis mc\itaM\ dmen lo cs'.ucntnte nuinK o i kr own 
rehtions To the lover of Chiilottc. thcfs-iors, even dctnl o‘ Ao*ue 
familv liLstorv is of interest is retilhnc '‘’'i»e chirui te' or i kiJci' in h< '• 
book, hut to the umnunted u nnv appear is the verv ordi nrv s.orv o' a 
verj orshinrv fanuK Hie same ihtiuuhv anse. over tl c Iv^toM, of I-er 
own life, which wws .ilmost cntircK iachmo m cvnn il mr 'r u \'s r.t- 
intx for tlic tsutsulcr it is impossible to 1 now wh -re tis Ke,! i , vs ’itnr (o- 
thc enthusiast u is still more imps'ssildc to hiiow where to osp "lie 
lover of Miss Yonqc is boni and not made," sivs Mrs Ro n'^es m I cr 
Afpruuticfi, ind to thov who ire tlnis fom mte it h rth t’‘e senlL": 
fngment of infornntion is a treasure-trove Ihrv are c'ps' to '• ow 
everything about their hctssiue, the rimes she pined as a cluKl tl '■ Ih 
she read, the fnends she made, even the dishes <!v prclitred tor d i "t ' 
A life of Charlotte Yongc is of recess rs a ihromrle oi s.jch s naH beer, 
and she herself was most succcssftd is i luwchs: of srnll kcr he 
Daisy C/ietfi, a storv of vines stuful faimb hie, is a tir hettst Ksol t! 1 1 us 
sueccssor, T/c 7ria/ which tcrtrcs round the exatmr iiauL it of a 
murder Todiv , in tlic middle of i w orld-vv ir, cv en for thov vv ho ^ nov 
not Charlotte, rlic pirture of qmct-novvinr peaceful vein h.s its own 
clnmt as in escape from the cs'ntcnplanon cl tie ill-tois-cvencful 
present Bur to appreenre fullv the subtle quahtv ot tlrt p’cturc it nniu 
be seen against the background of i tvpicalK English ’luestrv ird wt m 
the frame of an English vnlhge a hundresl vein ago 

The Yongc fimiK had us rsiots m tw o dilfcrcrt str in of soaecv I or 
two hundred vxars before Clnrlotic s btnii the A onges 1 id been squires 
ofPushncli, rcspcrtcd ind rcspcctiblc hnd-ovviicrs, vvhc» could In clnm 
to a peerage or two among their not-too-disnnt cousins thev tt.rtainlv 
ranked as "county " Fanulv pndc was one of Charlotte’s most mirked 
cliaractcnsncs In her novels the noblest iicroes arc 3lwav^ those of un- 
impeachable ancestry, chough sometimes, hie FcIin Undcnvcicsd, hero 
of T7.C PiJ/iirs of ihi Hotifc, tlicv hive fallen <adlv from their high estate 
In plain English, Cliarlottc w n i bit of i snob Yet her mtiiral itTinmcs 
were perhaps more with the profcssioml classes thin with the Imd- 
ownmg squires The first Yoiigc to settle in Dcvonslurc left Norfolk 
some amc dunng the reign of James I m an attempt, so finnlv legend 
said, to avoid the expensive honour of knighthood IIis con practised 
in Ply mouth as i surgeon, and vv on lame tor lus success m the operation cl 
trepanning He is reputed to have embalmed many fimoiis people, 
including the Kmg of Portugal and Sir Cloudcslcv Sliovcl, and to hive 
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been taken pnsoncr by die Moors and put to work as a galley-slave 
Althougli they did not emulate these exatmg exploits bis descendants 
followed m Ins professional footsteps, and m Charlotte’s day the family 
tradition was mamtamed by her l^ncle James, who had a successful 
practice m Plymouth “A most eager, impulsive man, qmck of speech, 
yet capable of great tenderness,” he is noteworthy as the possible ongmal 
of the best-loved of all Charlotte’s creations, Dr May of The Daisy 
Cham Although m character he resembles Dr May his history is more 
reminiscent of Dr May’s son, “Professor Tom,” who sacrificed a promis- 
ing career to the claims of the family practice After a bnlhant career 
as a student James Yonge was offered an appomtment m London His 
father, who had ciglit other children, lamented the separation “as if he 
had been going to India ” Another opemng was offered James in 
Plymouth, and, toni between natural ambition and fihal duty, he wrote 
two letters of acceptance and posted the first that came to hand without 
lookmg at die address It proved to be the Plymouth one Thus the 
family tradition of a Yonge pracosmg m Plymouth was mamtamed 
unbroken, and a promismg recrmt was lost to the higher ranks of the 
medical profession The madent is a good mstance of that unreasomng 
submission to exorbitant parental demands which Charlotte was to exalt 
almost to the rank of a cardinal virtue 

Other Yonges became soldiers or parsons Cliarlottc could be very 
severe with the Army, and cspcaally widi die unfortunate Bngade of 
Guards, against whom she cherished a family feud She believed that 
the Guards had unfairly stolen die glory of die last charge at Waterloo, 
a glor)' diat properly belonged to die 52nd Foot, her fadicr’s regiment, 
commanded by her cousin. Lord Seaton The revenge taken m her 
novel Heartsease is perhaps the more diorough because she had an un- 
acknowledged suspiaon diat nght was not on her side of die quarrel 
The famous legend of “Up, Guards, and at ’em” could not be an cnnrely 
baseless fabneanon 

The Army nught err, but for sailors Charlotte had a very marked 
partialit) , a cliaractcnstic that she shares \wdi Jane Austen Manv of die 
Yonges vent into the Nas'A, and one of lier cousuis, Charles DukcYongc, 
wrote a book of naval biography entitled Our Great Naval Caiiimatidcrs 

Tins same cousin vns the author of several other boola, most of them 
cither scliolostic or histoncal in subject Charlotte, although b) far the 
most succcsstul, \\ as b) no means the onl) \\ ntcr m die famiK In the 
htc scscntccmh ccntuiy the ongiinl Dr Yonge of Plj-moudi VTotc 
scscral mcchcal treatises and a pamphlet \ indicating the authentints of 
‘Ellon Eesililc,” a subject vliich would ha\c appealed grcatK to 
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Clnrlouc, i dcvoicd admirer of Clnrlc' I Otiicr Yonr-c^ v ere the 
authors of essays, pamplilcts and sermons, all of them tjpirall) Hu'Ji 
Church m diameter, \shilst Charlotte's owt pramlfathcr. Dulc Yom;c, 
published an anon) inous aolumc of serse 

Charlotte’s father, William Yonpc, as as v.ithont doubt the rrcatc', 
formatisc mflucncc m her life Not cscii Kebic had so lart-c a siurc m 
the shaping of her opinions and character William v a. a son of a cadet 
brandi of the Yongc family Did c Yongc, his father, held the family 
living of Conissood, a fess miles from Eii'hiich, but so dive v.as the 
link berween “the great cousinhood" that the relatinmlup betv cen the 
tavo houses was brotherly in its do'ciicss I d c his brothers and con ms, 
William was first sent to school at Ottcry St Mars Here he v is 'tdl 
within the family circle, for Gcoree Colcndge, the headma 'cr, ssas 
connected by marnage with the Yonpc' The tic between the tv o 
famihcswas alwiiys strong, and a bond of rdatiomlup thus incongruou.K 
links togctlicr Samuel Taylor Colcridrc and Charlotte Mary Yongc 
The Colcndgcs as a whole bore no resemblance to the ccccntne genius 
wdio had ansen in their niitlst, being a pious, intelligent set of squires 
cut very' much to the same pattern as the Yonges themscKcs 

From Ottcry , William passed on to T ton Sdioolday s, hov c\ cr, 
avcrc cut shorn at the age of sivtccn, when he ssent ofi to fndit on the 
bloody battlefields of the Peninsular War lie was present at the sict e 
of San Sebastian and crossed the Pyrenees asith the aiaonotis army 
“Four clasps,” his daughter proudly wntci, “testify to his four battles, 
Nivc, Nivcllc, Orthes, Toulouse ” After Napoleon’s capitulation at 
Fontainebleau the 52nd ascrc ordered to Anicnca, but. fortuiiitch for 
•them, contrary winds presented their sailing and gasc them their chance 
of glory at Waterloo Here they may or may not base earned more 
credit tlian fame has allosscd them , all v c knoss for ccnain is that the 
officers’ baggage avas plundered by ungrateful Belgians, and William 
lost all Ins belongings Suitably enough for a Yongc, he rccoscrcd his 
Bible and prayer-book, but notlung else The regiment marched straight 
for Pans, the officers avitli one razor bctas'ccn them Halted at St Cloud, 
they all got into die horse-pond and passed diis prcaous possession from 
chin to chm so diar, untidy as they were, they could at least enter the 
capital properly shaved Charlonc was passionately proud of her fadier’s 
bncf but not mglonous Army career, and in many of her nosds, notably 
in The Clever Woman of the raimly, she display's her thorough knowledge 
of the details of Army life 

In Pans William Yongc improved the hour by studying the art 
treasures accumulated dicrc by Napoleon He was on guard when the 
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horses of St Mark were taken down to be returned to Venice, but the 
expected protest from the Parisians did not matenahse. Beyond this 
opportumty for study, to which his daughter attributed his hfelong taste 
for art, Wilham Yonge does not seem to have profited by his stay m 
Pans A consaentious and rather solemn sightseer, dus dark young man 
stalked obhvious tlirough the gay cosmopohtan crowd enjoymg the 
dehghts of summer-time m Pans, barred to them so long by mexorable 
war Solemn Wilham certainly was, and probably morose, because his 
cousm and commandmg oSiccr, Sir Jolm Colboume (afterwards Lord 
Seaton), had failed to implement a promise to show the gaieties of Pans 
to his young half-sister, Fanny Bargus The mvitation had mdeed been 
sent, but Fanny’s mother, always somethmg of a tyrant, would not allow 
her dehcate daughter to make such a journey To Wilham Yonge the 
absence of Fanny was a disappomtment of the first order Acquamtancc- 
ship between them was of long standmg, for Fanny was all but one of the 
Pushnch cousinliood The Bargus-Colboume connection is one of the 
most compheated in all the compheated Yonge genealogy , suffiaent to 
say that Alethea Bargus was already marned to Wdham’s cousm, John 
' Yonge, the lieu: to Pushncli These two were to be the Aunt and Unde 
Yonge so dear and famihar to Charlotte m her childhood To com- 
pheate matters soil further, the relationship was already a double one. 
Sir John Colboume havmg marned Elizabeth, John Yonge’s sister Sir 
John Colboume was half-brother to Alethea, his modier’s daughter by her 
second mamage to one Thomas Bargus, who m turn marned as his 
second wife the formidable Mana Eungsman and had by her one daughter, 
Fanny 

Poor Fanny ’ The phrase comes unbidden at the thought of her 
She seems to have been a amid, dehcate child, prevented by an alarmmg- 
mfenonty complex from appreaatmg the fact that Nature had given 
her an unusually dear and dever bram She was to hand on both the 
bram and the timidity to her daughter, Charlotte, m whom both char- 
actetisttcs were abnormally developed by an abnormal system of educa- 
aon Fanny herself was educated at a school m Bedford Square, where 
she suffered almost unreheved misery “She could not eat, could not 
play, and, dever as she was, she could not learn and always had ‘mediocre’ 
as a mark ” The tmth was that she hved overshadowed by her bnUiant 
half-sister In childhood the healthy Alethea was contemptuous of her 
htde sister s nervous alarms and subjected F anny to much teasmg, never 
reahsmg how much the sensiave child suffered from this process When 
the sisters grew older, dark and silent Fanny was echpsed by the blonde 
lovehness of Alethea, so pretty that when she visited Wmchester College 
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“men” would loiter rouiul rlic licidunucr*' door ni tlir of .ccinr 

her alif;ht from her nrnic;c Yit, for tho '■ who hj<S (' to - -cl atiuv 
Ind licr ow n chirnw, more wdulc thin tho'c oflupoui Aletl wlio.n h-'r 
niece Clnrlottc dc'cnhci ni Imim: *‘i firure too titrdi ffo f -Jut) 
Willnm Yonrtc wti in muwu.il lonti" min, j'^iirtrnmo niDin !i to 
ipprcaitc Timn it her rcil worth Cinrinttr, alv iy\ piuil- IK di cxcn 
over any Io\c-ifiiir m fict ii veil i^ m ftrtion, ji'-vc' tell u wh-ri and 
wlicrc the piir fell in lo\c It nrinot ln\c hern on that ct' -t c’ p-vhrio i 
up the Tinnr, a di) renowned m Yom c lu tot%, i Irn J'dm Y*' me 
first “attichcd himself” to Alrthci, for \car% iltctwardi 1 aiiin d-'i.laftd 
tint on this fimous expedition thconU word dir h-ard friun th"*v !i‘>o!l >>, 
Wtlliim wis “Rits'" Ilowcscr it happened. In t*:t7 or tSt'^ tlie tv.o 
were engaged m their own c\es. much to tlic amio\ancc orh''''h fa nihei 
Mrs Birgits would not hear (<f her damditer iiurn.inu mto a ''t.ufjiuu' 
regiment” (further rcison for Chirlotte's hnal srorii ot th'- (j'lard }, 
w'hilst die Yonges, with hetter reisOn. opposed the idci that V. illnm 
should abandon i profession in which he had made 'o wiea did a start 
Tlic tnil of constinq which followed this parental oppo.ttion com- 
pares icrv aptl) with the plight of tin. tv o pairs of !tncr> 1 1 f/'c Ikir 
of RcddylJc, most successful of ill Chirlotte’s nos els In her hools 
Charlotte was alwnjs addicted to long and try mg engigenients I’erlupt 
she drew upon her mother’s memoncs to liclp her in pictiinno her tmich- 
tned couples, memoncs which the years must hise oserlaid with Vtc- 
tonan notions of propnety, for no piir of iLsh-and-Mnod losers could 
behave vsith die rcstrunt required bs Clnrlotte’sstindards No estdcncc 
remains to sliovs vshether Willnm and rums vs ere such models of self- 
denying virtue as Amy and Gin m The Ihir of Redd) (fe, hut since rli-ir 
probaaon lasted for fisc years it is probable that, like Niura and Plnlip, 
the odicr pair of losers m that novel, thes indulged m a hcitioiis “under- 
standmg” unknown to dicir parents Fact, liovscscr, ssas kinder than 
fiction, for at last the parents vsididrew their opposition, and m Oaober 
1822 William and Famiy were united m a marriage tine scorns to Insc 
been almost unclouded in its happiness 

Almost, but not quite The determined Mrs Bargiis earned her 
point and William was forced to leave the Arms, settling down as a 
country squire, not m lus loved Devon, but on a small estate* m Hamjs- 
shirc belonging to his modicr-m-Iaw' Otterboume was from hence- 
forward his liomc and die liomc of his cliildrcn after him Here Ins 
daughter W'as bom and here she died , Otterboume vs as the setting ss Inch 
held her whole life, a setting vvlucli clianged but htdc during all her 
sevcnty-scv^cn y^cars No sooner vsaas she dead than the motor-car 
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appeared to 'destroy the peace that was the espeaal charm of the place, 
but today war-time restrictions have restored somethmg of the old 
quiet When the bus has deposited its passengers at the White Horse 
and roared away over the brow of the hiU, carrymg noise and modernity 
with It, Otterboumc remains as it was in Wilham Yonge’s day R.ound 
the outskirts there may be new villas and bungalows, but here nothmg 
IS changed The village has no centre , it straggles for nearly a mile 
j&om die “Otter,” as Charlotte christened that nameless tnbutary of the 
Itclien, up to the “new” diurch on the slopes of Cranbury Park The 
cottages stand separately m tlfeir own gardens which are bnght with 
old-fbhioned flowers, pinks, lupins, banksia roses Men and women 
lean over the garden gates to watch the few — too few to please Charlotte 
— ^who are on then way to Sunday morning service, most of them grand- 
children or great-graudduldren of the villagers who greeted the arrival 
of the new squne, Wflham Yonge 

In the twenties of last century some of the village inhabitants were 
odd characters Betsey Comely, “the female blacksmith,” soil cele- 
brated the feast-day of St Clement, patron samt of blacksmiths, by explod- 
ing small charges of gunpowder on her anvil The schoolmistress, 
Mrs Yates, “sat m her chimiiey-comer m a black silk Quaker-shaped 
bonnet, a buff handkerchief over her dark blue gown, and a rod m her 
hand She taught nothmg and was mcapable of improvement ” Then 
there was old George Oxford, the derk, a pious old man with a rmghty 
voice, who earned a long switch to chastise those who misbehaved 
themsdves m church The physical pecuhanties and ailments of the 
population were remarkable One old man ate “vipers” with his 
breakfast bacon, another apphed to Wflham Yonge for a dose of 
medicme, saymg that “his hver was no bigger than a pigeon’s egg, but 
they might give him an imposmg draught ” A hundred years ago the 
squire of a small vfllage found himself very much m the position of the 
modem settler or offiaal m Africa, who is expected to act as doctor to 
the entire neighbourhood, no matter how complete his ignorance of 
medicme may be 

Otterboume House was ongmally a cottage belongmg to an old 
woman of the attraenve name of Saence Dear It was bought by a 
Mr Harley, who enlarged and improved die house, and planted the 
garden with many fine trees on the advice of his fiiend, Wflham Cobbett, 
who was a frequent visitor to Otterboume Today Saence Dear would 
be hard put to it to recognise her cottage metamorphosed mto a large, 
ramblmg, cream-coloured house, a place of comfortable digmty and some 
pretension Set back from the high road behind a low fimt wall that 
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doc<; not IniU u from the fi7C of jn^wrv-by. the linii ^ n \fn njndi in 
the mUirc tlioufth not -iltnj^cthcr of tt Pall tree* r-ro-, -innui,!. -odjr (.f 
them pcrlnps of Cohhett’s plintinp. nnti at the hul ire p!-i mt parJ-to 
and mendoW'hnd Tin*, qmet horn" vr Clntlottc'* fir t lioiii'- 1 \cit 
todi), althotiqh it n only four mile, from Winrlif irr on the jnai'i 
Southampton road, Ottcrboiirnc (•ommiir'. on if- otui d'-rp) V3\ A 
hundred ^ears ago, uhen roadt v ere had and mean', ofrornmumratm i 
verj' few, tc mult iia\e acemed a dull ciioiu'h plaec tf> a aonuf' mm fte-h 
from the c\atcmcnt of the Napoleonic v.ara And if oiit.ide tlunrc of 
amusement \scrc fess, the po-uhihuc*. of fnenon autlitn tli'- horn'' •' ere 
man-^ William and I anus had to share that hotU'' v ith Mr. liaryu 
that alarminp mothcr-m-la\s , v.ho dommccrcd over her dattj ho r and 
disapproacd so much of her 'on-in-laas’s arn tic tastes that he \sa fottcsl 
to keep all his pictures and hools of cnerasinrs out of her udu Yet 
even her presence as as no real liandirap to their Inppiiic' Ahhouyh 
somess'lnt oserpoasennr, Mrs Jiargiis svxs a yemmirls pood v oinan 
who had her daughter's happiness \cry' much at Irart, and m mans v a)“ 
she saas able to male life osier h) tal mo upon lirrs'-lf all tlr rare of 
the household The delicate Panin was thus left free to devote h'fself 
entirely to her husband and clnhlrcn Clnrlnttc never had an) pati'-iire 
vvidi girls w'ho declared that thev could not get on well at home, pcrlnp- 
because her own home, wlnlst containing so manj potcntnl tlemcms of 
discord, succeeded m remaining a pcculnrl) barnionious place The 
attractive sketch at the beginning of her novel A/.j()ri»w liotium, sliov* me 
a dauglitcr-in-lavv, a son, and a mother all hvanp together and all dev oted 
to one another, is a clear picture of life in the Ottcrhotirnc houwhold 
Much of the credit for this happy aimosplicrc is due to William 
Yongc No young man, however deeply m love, could forval c a pro- 
fession m whicli lie was both happy and successful to settle down vsithoiit 
regret to a life of idleness on his mothcr-in-lavv 's estate Regrets William 
Yongc ccrtamly had, but never did iiis wife or liis motlicr-in-lav have 
to suffer Ins rcproadics Like all his family , William had a strong sense 
of duty and an equally strong sense of "guidance,” which slmwid him 
where that duty lay If Ottcrbounic was Ins lot. then the Almighty ind 
placed him m Ottcrhounac for some purpose So he went the round 
of lus few acres, busied lumsclf wath the welfare of the Mtlagcrs, and 
attended to the tnfling jobs that lay to hand, and if lus licart ninacd 
sometimes towards the drums and tnamplings of liis former conquests 
he was strong-mnaded enough to keep Ins rcpinmgs to himself And soon 
he had a new interest to compensate him for all he had lost August 13th, 
1823, saw the birtla of his daughter, Charlotte Mary Yongc 


CHAPTER TWO 


so MUCH FOR aunts and tinde^, parents and grandparents Now comes 
the turn of Charlotte herself, and she must tell her own story The 
history of her childhood fills a dispropomonately large place m any 
account of Charlotte’s life, pardy because ongmal material, which is 
sadly lackmg for the later years, is here very plentiful In 1892 she 
published m Mothers m Cotuial, the maga2ane of the Mothers’ Umon, 
some dehghtful fragments of autobiography Unfortunately they stop 
short when Charlotte reaches her 'teens, and a bnef article dealing with 
later years lacks the charm and attraction of the earher chapters. 

The seventy-year-old woman dwells with lovmg detail on the smallest 
madents of childhood. To the soaal histonan the autobiography is 
&cmatmg for the picture it gives of nursery life m the early years of the 
mneteenth centur}% the lesson-books, the stnct diet, the Sunday observ- 
ances, even the toys But these firagments of autobiography have a more 
general appeal Not merely the nmeteenth-century chdd, but the 
umversal chdd-nund is mirrored here with breath-takmg fidehty In 
Kenneth Grahame’s books, m Earlham, m 'almost every account of 
childhood, a grown-up looks back across “the great gulf fixed’’ and writes 
of what he sees on the other side But to the day of her death Charlotte 
never quite succeeded m leavmg childhood behmd and crossmg that gulf 
Until well mto her thirties her life was a prolonged childhood hved under 
the despotic if benevolent wmg of her parents, and even after they were 
both dead she remained at home, following the same round of duties 
and pleasures among people and places she had known from birth The 
shape of her life expanded a htde, but it never changed The consequence 
was that she saw everythmg, naughtmess and goodness, punishment and 
reward, from a child-hke, even duldish pomt of view Charlotte the 
old woman wasted no sentiment over Charlotte the child because they 
were one and the same person 

Because she never completely grew up herself Charlotte m her 
books wntes always frorh the pomt of view of the child and not the 
parent Some of her heroes and heromes are, of course, parents, but their 
relations wnth then children are madental to the mam theme of the story 
In Hopes and Fears, a novel written m middle-age, she comes nearest to 
putting herself m the parental shoes, but even m that book Honor, the 
herome, is merely guardian, not mother, to the two children, Owen 
and Lucy Wntmg Scales and Characters at the age of eighteen or twenty, 
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It \\is mtiinl for Clnrlottc to the *tor\ (roin tlir {* not of ’'■■f'* 
the cif*htccn-ycir-oKl I iln^, mil not tint of iMr Mohuii. (jflicr of th- 
fiioilj, but It ii curlou^ to fitul tine uhni 'h'' tnurtret'; tli'' - Jine rlnr- 
neters fort) }nr. liter ihe ufttc’ Ifom the •tJiuip'imt o{ tin ibih! 
Dolores ntlicr tlnn from tint nl 1 ihv, her ov u to ucmp<’'ir\. 

The cmplnsts tint imiit he hul on ( InrliKtc ' chihll o'>ii tins 
unbilancccl, but in rciht^ tint n not ^ > 7i> her (lie rirlv ir-in urfi tli'* 
most importint ones Clulillinott aiul \outh pl^s surh a hn'e j art in 
Clnrlottc’s stones tint her irrount of Irr ov n riuhlh * 1 tint* Ic 
fisniiatint; to those who lose her bools If'Tc arc tin o-u'itu! ot a 
thousind madents, the cli) potter) bi'cd at Ottsfbounir i anct'tor 
to the pots iinmifitturid b% Ulanrin and Aubrc' Mas «'l //r f^n y 
Chniii It the bottom of their pardeii it St<o.'*b >rou"!i. the tci.uir 
Clnrlottc endured it the hinds of the Antons loii itu c*jdai.t' Inr 
constiut sympith) with sunU sluUUcu plapued b\ thoup! t!-' tn- 
manncrl) hig ones, nnd esen Dulc Yonrr’s iiicl rntin <sf '^Sssert 
Honey” appcirs loiin, though shorn of its mocl uio sirtulicanfr 

Miss Colcndgt pnnted most of the autobiooraphs in her ofinal 
Ltfc, including a long chapter dcihng with Charlotte's lorebears Her 
test, however, \incs slight!) from the one v Inch appears m '.fe'/ w ir 
Coiiticil, in ill prohihihrs benuseshc wis using a imnusinpt tops v Inch 
she aftcnsirds destrosed The c\tncts giscn here arc a combination of 
Miss Colcndgc’s strsion ssith the Mothers itt Coitrinl articles 

It is typical of Charlotte tint her cirhest recollections should be 
concerned with reading-lessons ‘T could read to mssclf at four )cars old 
and I perfealy recollect the pleasure of finding I could do so, 1 ncehur 
by a chair on which ssas spread a hciutiful quano edition of Rchnsju 
Crusoe, w'hosc pictures I was looking at sshilst Grandmamma read the 
ness'spaper aloud to m) motlicr I perfcals remember the place, in 
the middle of the slupwrcck namtisc, where, to m) jo), I found ms-scif 
making out the sense ” 

Wilham and Fanny Yongc were belies ers m the Edgessorth s)‘stcm 
of dnld-cducation, ‘‘though modified b) religion and commomense ” 
Miss Edgcwordi and licr father had advocated the importance ofpla) and 
handw’ork m tlic teaming of children, but their ideas as translated into 
pracncc m the Yongc household certainly did not err on the side of 
softness ‘‘There svas nothing to make me think m)’self important , I 
was repressed ss’hcn I svas troublesome, made to bo obedient or suffer 
for It, and svas allosvcd few more indulgences m eating or dnnking, and 
no hohdays I have since had reason to knosv that I svas a s'crs' pretty' 
and clever child, or at any rate that my mother thought me so, but I 
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rcall) never knew whether I was not ugly I know I tltought myself so, 
and I was haunted occasionally by doubts whetlicr I were defiaent oil 
I w'as nearly growai up My mother said afterwards that I once asked 
her if I was pretty and she rephed that all yoimg creatures were, 1 c die 
htde pigs It would probably have been wiser to tell me her true opimon, 
for the quesoon of my beauty was a problem to me all my early hfc 
Once wdicn someone praised my cliestnut curls I set cvctyone laughing 
by Tcpl)nng mdignantly, ‘You flatter me,’ hawng my head full of the 
flattenng lady in Miss Edgewonh’s Frntik Great hazel eyes, and thick, 
nch, curling hair, cut rather short, were my best points, for my skm 
was alwa^’s brown and never liad niucli colour ” 

It is rcfrcslung to learn diat Charlotte’s nature, “eager, cxatablc, 
and at diat nmc passionate,” was not completely subdued by such an 
upbringing “I was not too good a cliild, diougli naughnness W'as never 
tolerated for a moment I dunk ic was clucfly noisiness, disobedience, 
slovenly carelessness, and a certain provoking Icwty, since I have heard 
a story (diough beyond rccollccaon) of having been put m a comer and 
there beguimng to smg, in a lugh squeak, ‘Begone, dull airc 

In the cightecn-twenaes die fashionable ideas on cluldrcn’s housmg 
and diet were spartan indeed “My nurscr)' would fnghten a modem 
mother It was a htde passage room, at the back of die house, widi a 
bircli tree just before die window, a wooden crib for me, and a tum-up 
press bed for my nurse , and it also answered the purpose of work-room 
for die maids I remember matters unsmtablc to ‘htde pitcliers’ ears 
bemg discussed, and a cousm of nunc heard Pmch being read aloud 
after she was m her cnb 

“Breakfast and supper were alike dr)^ bread and milk, ‘mce crust- 
csscs,’ as the maid used to say m a tone of congratulation As to eggs, 
ham, jam, and all die rest, no one dreamt of givmg them to children 
I remember my mdignation when a good-natured housemaid, who 
thought mc'crucUy treated, brought up a plateful of shoes widi the 
buttered side downwards W idi consaous pndc and honour I denounced 
the deceit I wonder whether the stnet obedience edified her or whether 
she thought me an ungrateful htde tdl-talc ” 

It would be a mistake, however, to paint die picture of the child 
Charlotte m sombre colours “I say it dehberately, that, except for my 
occasional longings for a sister, no one had a happier or more joyous 
childhood than mine ” And although the everyday world nught be a 
lonely place for a sohtary htde girl, Charlotte had a pnvate world of her 
own where she played by the hour with compamons of her own imag- 
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“M> grcit world w mdnot' with rn> <ln 11 . %',)io v etc in> rhiUfrri 
niid my M<,tcr; ; out of cloor\ with Ati imai’iiur\ fAmil) of tr i ho , ! 

eleven girh wlio lived in in irhotir Im-i'c-t d.i’l •' ottM 1 oor.rl 
nowidnys She ww nndc of ipple-vool, v ith a pjin'el firr hljfl 
C)cs inverted, a wip inilcd on, mtl i pur of Icatlirnt arm , not It o-it 
proportion Once vlic Ind Icp.v. each nude of two hit of \,li > I, hot tli-^ 
ind disippcircd before 1 cm rememher tlr ii, md Irr •'I'urr 'unift v -- 
better to vit upon without them, v bile her vl itt bla'-t t -a o rr ri d ' !< . 
conceiled all dcftncncicv Her luni'' v at Mi' I It. a, an 1 I ef J i ' ,rj r 
amous she wav i rev ird for ni) firt feat in needle" ot' tlr it- nmi.’ , 
of a hn(;c pictured pod et-lnndl crehtef, repri -'1000 in ;lu '-i ofbh^ 
w'Int we lived to call the trial of Queen Curoliii'', h’lt I fartf , it v tf ■ 
attempt to reach Wcvfimn'ter Abb-s It v a* p'c nted to niv 10 i- 
temporary couvm Did c at I’udmch, am! after " mu tvrn'y )c\t I 
recognised ber weeping majcviy, not v.a.bcd r>ut mad'- into a ba ’ f/* * 

Eliza headed the line of dollv set np to va\ tlrir Ir o 1 tdl mj b'odi'-' 
was boni, when she v i*- condemned as perdoui to tlr bib’;, ’vlmi sl’e 
almost n\ ailed m size, and v as secluded from pttblii life tdl a n-w child 
w as brought to scliool b\ a little aunt, and had r\ era Siiridi. tob-tjJrn 
out of church weeping , whereupon she wav told that if dr t o'lM refrain 
from tears for three whole Siindajv Miw Fin diould h- Irrv ' She did 
abstain from crying, and became the happ; po r.or of J Ira She was 
the eldest of eleven, and man) )cirs after— fmrtceii or fdacn at lear— 
my maternal C)C detected the contour of Mn- Fli-i »aris clojiev •■ins 
wig, sans painr, sans even thing, hut hiingcd tend'-rK in tlr arms of tl e 
youngest girl, having probabl) conferred a* much luppmcw as it tv m 
the nature of a doll to do 

“There W’crc some fifteen or vntcen other dollv, some about a foot 
long vvitli waxen heads, some the old-fashioned Dutch dolls, but the most 
beloved was Anna, who wav well made of white leather with a ven 
pretty papier imehf face, a novelty sixty' years vmcc, v ho wav hid on m> 
bed to console me in the measles I used to reach them, mi! c them good 
or naught)', and treat them as companionv iftcr the ordinary fashion of 
doll-loving cliildrcn, and if they were left about m the drawing-room 
the lughcr powers placed them until next day m a raded-m place formed 
by the balusters at the turn of the staircase, and called the pillory 

“The two ungrauficd wishes of those days were for a large wax 
doll and a china doll’s service There wxv a lovely blue and wlmc doll’s 
dmner set m a shop-window, the cynosure of my eyes, real china, I 
tlunk, for it was very expensive I was told how many poor children 
could be fed on tlic price, and knew it must be given up It was sore, 
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but I bebeve the lesson to have been a lifelong one, against expenditure 
on merel) selfish cnjo)Tnent 

“My only real trouble \^’as terrors just like what other sohtar)’- or 
imaginative children have — ^horrors of darkness, fimaes of wolves, one 
most gratmtous alarm recumng every night of bemg smothered like the 
Prmces m the Tower, or blown up widi gunpowder In ’the dayhght 
I knew It was nonsense, I w'ould have spoken of it to no one, but the 
fears at mght alwa)^ came back 

“I knew nothmg of ghosts, no one ever mentioned them to me, but 
the nervous fiaght could not have been more if I had been nurtured 
on them But I am an arrant coward by nature, both phj^cally and 
morally, and confess mj'self to have been alw'a)'S one of those w’ho ‘die 
a thousand deaths’ m rmagmaaon, and suffer all manner of antiapations 
of esnl fiir self and fiiends ' 

“I will just copy here the notes I find m an old agenda of my mother’s 
on my Studies and progress m this penod 

‘“Jan 7th 1828 — Charlotte began Fabulous Histones [le Mrs 
T rimm er’s Rjohui, Dtchy, Flapsy, and Pechsy. I loved them, though the 
book is one of the former generation — ^pale type, long s’s, ct jomed 
together I have it stiU ] 

‘“July 5th— Charlotte said, “Mamma, how do the men that wnte 
die newspaper know of all the dungs that occur?’’ [NB — I had a 
passion for fine words ] 

“ ‘Aug 3rd — Ch began- Sandford and Merton [This means for lessons ] 
‘Dec 19th — C began Rolhn’s Anaait History [It lasted me years, 
but It was excellent for me ; I am verj’- glad I read so real a book.] 

Dec 2Sth — Sunday. C began Trimmer s Sacred History 
Mardi 20th— It is noted that C has done smee the ist of August 
1016 lessons 537 very well, 442 w^dl, 37 badly Readmg, spelhng, 
poetr)% one hour every day ; geography, anthmetic, grammar, twice a 
week, history and catechi^, once ’’’ 

Poor htde Charlotte * A century later the tragedy of that unattam- 
able doll’s dinner-service is sail poignant readmg. At the age of five and 
a half Rolhn’s Anaent History can have been small consokaon for the 
loss of Its blue and white splendours The picture Charlotte draws is 
onmtentionally pathedc; the big-eyed, curly-headed child who sufiers 
agony because she imagmes herself to be plam and frightens herself with 
fears of idioc)’ \s’hilst working through over a diousand lessons in six 
mondis, the idohsed only daughter whose parents are so terrified of 
spoiling her that they bring her up on a repressive sj'stem that is to leave 
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a legacy of self-distrust to hamper her all through hfc Yet m spite of the 
dry “crustesses” and the cramped nursery, m spite of die strict ranoning 
of small pleasures and playdungs, Charlotte was nglit m dcscnbing u as 
a healthy, happy childhood Beyond all else a cliild needs a sense of 
secunty and the certamty of aficcnon Year after year hfc at Otterboume 
connnued unchangmg and apparently unchangeable, a fixed, familiar 
background to childish growth and activity And the parents’ love was 
unfaihng Stem they might be, but they were never unjust or unkind 
Charlotte knew that her father and mother were devoted to her, and the 
sense of their warm, cnarclmg love remained with her throughout 
childhood and youth There were, too, more tangible joys Lessons 
were a real dehght, except perhaps for those unfortunate thirty-seven 
“Done badly” for which the mark must have been “Tr^ mal,” the best 
possible mark bemg “Trbs johment ” 

And when lessons were over there were toys, all die more pnzed 
because there were not too many of them Some were of a severely 
msttuctional nature, puzzles, dissdctcd maps, and history games, all 
of them much beloved by Charlotte, who treasured their remains and 
brought them out fifty years later for the benefit of young nephews and 
nieces There were also flock paper animals, cspcaal favountes bemg 
three dumpy sturdy hippopotamuses, but best of all were the bncks, 
home-made under Wdham Yonge’s direction With these wonderful 
bncks anythmg could be made, firom a fermyatd to the rums of Carthage 
with Manus m the midst of them Charlotte excelled at games rcqmnng 
qmckness of wit or unagmaaon, but she was a sad dufier at batdedore 
and shuttlecock, or even at bowling a hoop Her clumsuicss was her 
misfortune rather than her fault, “I think that a great deal of the awk- 
wardness for which I have been blamed, and have suffered all m^ hfc, 
might have been obviated if it had been understood in my childhood 
that Nature meant me to be left-handed ” Poor clumsy Charlotte was 
constantly m trouble for havmg “two left hands,” a reproach which she ^ 
remembered and transferred to Ethel May, herome of The Daisy Cham, 
whose two left hands were proverbial m her family 

On fine days there was plenty of occupation oiit of doors with cats 
and dogs for companions There were hens to be fed, acoms to be 
gleaned, apples to be picked and popped m at the schoolmistress’s window 
for a surprise gift, and, best of all, an expedinon with “Papa” to “speak 
to” one of the farm men, Charlotte was no gardener and family tradmon 
had It that she once remarked “I shall give up one end of my garden to 
the weeds and let them be content wnh that ” “Alas, an allegory all 
too true of the way m which some hves are managed,” is the typical 
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commentary made by die elderly Miss Yonge on tins outburst by die 
clnld I Charlotte Odicr outdoor occupations were the weaving of 
plantain and rush baskets, make-believe doctor’s shops widi chalk for 
magnesium and bnck dust for rhubarb, and the manufacture of clay 
balls and crockcr)f, dned in the pocket and afterwards baked 

Even out of doors stem parental dtsaphne followed htde Charlotte 
“I have paced alone, on days unfit for grubbing, on the gravel path 
around our field drc{uning and casde-buildmg, and it has die advantage 
of knovnng how to be alone and how to be trusted, for to toucli die fhnt 
in die katchen-garden would have seemed to me an offence not to be 
dreamt of, even when I licked up the beads of wet on die cabbage leaves ” 
But on die whole the days spent m the garden of Otterboume House 
were free and happy ones, “surely it is these home free dehghts that 
render cliildliood happy and lay up prcaous treasures of remembrance 
as well as habits of observation and homely knowledge ” 

Dearest of all home dehghts were books Scott was always to be one 
of Charlotte’s espeaal favountes She came to him young enough, for 
she remembered hearmg portions of Aswe of Geierstcm read aloud before 
she was six years old Her real mtroductiou to die Waverlcy Novels 
was four years later and came about m an mterestmg maimer 

“We had been startmg on a journey, to be made pardy m an open 
carnage with our own horses, but perhaps old Jack objected to a load 
heavier than usual, for m die middle of a ford about half a mile from 
die house, he dchberately laid hunsclf down The water did not reach 
to our feet m this ‘strange adventure of a phaeton’ and my fadier earned 
us to the footbndg? Some men came rushmg down, starthng the horse 
before he was unharnessed, so that he started up and broke the shaft 
We walked home and post-horses were sent for for the chanot I 
suppose I was exated and agitated, as a child of ten might easily be, for 
I was made to he down and Tite Talisman was put mto my hands, and 
made me forget the resdess expectation of a fresh start ” 

Shakespeare, like Scott, Charlotte first heard read aloud by her 
father when she was a very small Huld Later on favounte plays would 
be read aloud as a speaal treat — The Tempest, for instance, or Henry VI, 
an odd choice for a htde girl When Wdham and Fanny Yonge dmed 
out she was allowed to entertam her grandmother by readmg aloud 
LamVs Tales, a pleasure which Charlotte probably enjoyed more than 
Mrs Bargus Fanny Yonge liked to recall how she herself had read her 
Shakespeare as a child, curled up m a haystack, and when her daughter 
reached the age of twelve she turned her loose upon the plays, though 
only m Bowdler’s version 

c 
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Shakespeare and Scott sound very mature, but we have Charlotte’s 
word for it that she had “a great taste for mere nonsense and fnvohty ” 
Most famous of her nonsense books was Mtss Jane Bond “A mono- 
syllahic hook, which began with ‘Miss Jane Bond had a new doll , her 
good aunt gave it to her,’ was once found m my hands when I ought 
to have been much too old for it, and thenceforth it was a family joke 
to call all silly, puenle tales ‘Miss Jane Bond’” Fairy tales were not 
forbidden, but they were classed as Jane Bonds Charlotte, however, 
dehghted m them, and espeaaUy m Gnmm Other favountes were Mana 
Edgeworth’s books for children, and Tfie Fanchild Faintly, whilst on 
Sundays there were Henry and hts Bearer, Lucy and her Dhaye, and vanous 
pious tales whose CalvuusUc theology caused the grown-up Charlotte 
to look back on them with pamed disapproval 

Books and toys were pleasant enough, but compamonship was what 
Charlotte really craved There was only one family of children near 
enough for visiting, and those she despised because they were unable to 
play at make-beheve games So, m Magnum Bonunt, httle Babie com- 
plains that her coustns do not know how to play with their dolls , ‘‘They 
aren’t people, but only doUs, and Essie and Elbe can’t do anything with 
them but just dress them and take them out walkmg And so the poor 
dolls have no advantages and are qmte stupid for lack of education ” 
Compamonship m plenty she found among innumerable cousins at 
Pushnch, and the yearly visit to Devonshire was the great joy of her hfe 
“I was happy at home but it was with calm, sohtary happmess , there 
no one but myself was a nauve of the land of childhood Ike dear home 
people gave me all they could, but they could not be children themselves, 
and oh, the bhss of that cousmland to me ' ” 

Enormous famihes were to be characteristic of Charlotte’s stones, 
eleven Mays m The Daisy Cham, six Brownlows m Magnum Bonum, 
not to mention innumerable Brownlow cousins, thirteen Underwoods 
m The Pillars of the House, and Memfields and Mohuns galore m a saga 
which stretches firom novel to noveh At Pushnch there were mne 
Yonges to dehght the heart of sohtary Charlotte 

“We used to go every autumn, all but grandmamma, m the chanot 
with post-horses, sleepmg either one or two mghts on ie road The 
chanot was yellow, sulphur yellow, Imed with dark blue, with yellow 
bhnds and homd blue and yellow lace I was always giddy, often sick, 
m a dose carnage, and the very sight of the blue and yellow lace made 
me worse, but it was wilhngly endured for the joys beyond And there 
were dehghts Papa read me the Perambulations of a Mouse on one of 
those journeys Then there was a game m which each counted the 
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.•uiimai^ at tlic window; on each side, and the first to rcacli an hundred 
was the winner, or the game was gained bj the siglit of a cat looking 
out of the window In the swordcasc we earned our proMsion of hard 
eggs, biscuits, and, as it was cillcd from i mistake of mine, ‘spotted meat ’ 
We used to cat this in tlic middle of the das , and has c a mutton-cliop 
tea generally at Honiton Then what interest there was m ratthng.up to 
an inn-door, and liaaing our tired horses led oil', W'hile w'c watched for 
the next pair ndden by a spruce postboy, either in a blue or a )cilow' 
jacket, w bite hat, corduro)!:, and top boots 

“At last we turned down Shcepstor hill, and, while dragging down 
the steepest part, o\cr the low wall came the square house m sight if w'c 
came b) day, or if late, tlic lights glanang in the windows Mamma used 
to tell of mj shnek of ecstasy at the sight, and even now% at the very 
thought in) heart swells as if it must bound at tlic sight, although so many 
of those who made it glad have passed away. 

‘ I feel the gales that from dice blow 
A momaitai) bliss bestow * 

“There, when the tall front door had once opened, w'as all I longed , 
for at home — the cotusins who ha\c been all my life more than cousms, 
almost brothers and sisters to me 

“I have said nothing of Uncle and Aunt Yongc (as I w'as taught to 
call tlicm) They had devoted themselves to their pansh and tlicir 
children Unde Yongc refused all die squire side of life, and hved as a 
hard-w'orking dcrg)man, far m advance of his neighbours’ notioiis of 
duty Aunt Yongc was of homely tastes, and almost ascetic nature as to 
gaiety or ornament But how' happy a home it w'as , how thoroughly 
good pnnaplcs and deep rchgious feeling were infused , how bnght it 
was Some of die other cousms used to call Uncle Yongc ‘the father of 
fun,’ and no one enjoyed scemg innocent happiness more ’’ 

It IS odd to remember that tins homely and asccac Aunt Yongc was 
the beautiful Alcdica whose appearance had fluttered the hearts of an 
carher generation of Wykehamists She w^as now' the mother of muc 
children, the cwo eldest bemg Alcdica, “who seemed to me at an awrful 
distance,’’ and James, spcaal patron of Charlotte They called each 
other Jemmy Jummy and Charlotte Shummy and were often together 
m scrapes which vaned from the brcakmg of a svmdow to the sacn- 
legious crime of preaching a sermon dressed up m Uncle Yonge’s bands 
Mary came next, and after her the four who were spcaally near and dear 
to Charlotte, Jane, Johrmie, the bad boy of the familjs “audaaous, 
mischievous, and unmanageable,” Duke, and Anne, most beloved of all 
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The babies, Edmund and Frances, were too young to count as play- 
fellows Of early visits to Puslinch, Charlotte chiefly remembered 
childish games of shops and houses, and evenmgs when the children 
knelt together at the great wmdows, pretendmg to gather the moonhght 
to their bosoms 

After Pushnch came Plymouth and visits to Unde James’s house m 
the Crescent, where there were three more cousins almost as dehghtful 
as the Pushnch band. “Grandmamma with a sack,” who hved on 
Mount Pleasant, was so lame that she would go out m a sedan chair, and 
Charlotte remembered bemg taken to evemng service m that anttquated 
conveyance Then came the crossmg to Antony m Cornwall, a bnef 
but exating voyage m an open boat, with ships to watch, and once the 
exatement of rowmg nght under the bows of the great San Josef, a 
Trafelgar prize But Antony, unlike Pushnch and Plymouth, was 
penance rather than pleasure 

“The cousms were all much older and teasmg was the family fashion 
Alethea, then called ‘Missy,’ a very handsome, dark high-spinted creature, 
appropnated me as a playthmg, dommeered over me, and dragged me 
about untd I felt like the ploughman whom the giant’s daughter stole 
for her toy It must have been great discomfort, for I remember some 
time after we had been at home mamma explaimng forgiveness as what 
I ought to feel as to Missy’s teasmg of me 

“There were dark cupboards too, and a mystenous door where 
somethmg was supposed to hve My cousm Arthur told me cracks m 
the cedmg were signs the house was commg down, and havmg deluded 
me mto menaomng Wilham W as Kmg Bill he declared that I had 
committed high treason and that he was gomg to write to have a guillo- 
tme sent down m a letter and behead me on Tremanton Hill I bdieved 
him, and it poisoned all the rest of that visit In the distance was seen a 
to-jv^er called Tremanton Castle, where, wedged mto some narrow plac^ 
the skeleton of a cat had been found with the skeleton of a mouse m 
her mouth Somehow my flesh crept at Antony and I was m terror 
both of body and mind 

“Snll there were charms The nursery was papered firom cedmg 
to floor with pictures cut out of nursery books The nurse, Jane Blacker, 
had some purple and goM plates which we thought the ne plus ultra of 
beauty, and above all there was Whitsand Bay, about a mde and a half 
off It was then a really sohtary bit of waste, a diff descendmg ftom a 
field There was a rough path leadmg to an exqiusite beach of white 
sand, over which curled and dashed waves from the Atlantic, bnngmg m 
razor shells, telhnas of a dehcate pmk, cockles, and mactras It was the 
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most dchaoiLS place tliat I tner knew, and to tins hour a w’indy night 
will make me dream of the roll .and dash of its waves and tlic delight 
of those sands 

“Then Uncle and Annt Duke were vet)’ kind, merry, engaging 
people, who loved to promote happiness and lived such an cas) -going, 
scrambling life that the) were said to be found dining at an) hour from 
clc\ cn to t ight o’clock 

“Antony was our farthest point, thence we worked back to Piislinch, 
the happiest place of all, and the most free from all teasing and quarrelling 
Such teasing as there w as w as \ cry mild It consisted in exasperating 
me by calling Orterbounic Hoberton, which I received as an insult, and 
m temf) iiig me b) rattling the shot belts in the study Also m tormenting 
Duke b) calling him ‘Sweet Honey,’ because he parncularly disliked it ’’ 

There, in “the happiest place of all,’’ little Charlotte passed rapturous 
da)*s “in all the bliss of games, pursmts and habits rcciirnng year by 
year,’’ uiml the sad monitng dawned when it was at last time to set off 
for Hampshire and home 
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CHAPTER THREE 


OTTERBOURNB WAS NOT SO lonely a place after the birth of a baby brother 
m January 1830 He was christened Juhan Bargus, in spite of protests 
ftom Clwlotte, who wished Inm named Alexander Xenophon The 
chnstemng ceremony was the cause of some heart-burmng to Ins con- 
saentious parents “It may mark the ebb-ade of church customs that 
Mr Shuckburgh, our parson, had just found out that chnstemngs ought 
to be after the Second Lesson, and wanted to begm witli lum, but 
Mr Shuckburgh was so imcertam and queer that there was no certainty 
that he ryould ever have done the same agam, and it was feared tliat it 
would be thought a showmg-off of ‘the young sqmre,’ as the poor 
women called him Both he and I were chnstened by Mr Westcombe, 
who was so afraid of forgetting the sex of the child that he compromised 
niatters by calhng both sexes ‘it 

The amval of the baby left Fanny Yonge with less time to spare 
for lessons, and WiUiam Yonge now took a hand m his daughter's educa- 
tion A young man, with time hangmg heavily on his hands, he turned 
all his remarkable energy to this new task “The regular lesson hfc soon 
began agam, the chief novelty bemg that my father undertook to teach 
me to wnte, thinkmg that a free hand would be of great service in 
drawing” Although Charlotte had learnt to read at an early age, 
wnting had been deferred for fear of crampmg her hand “He made 
me wnte, not pot-hooks, but huge S' S S m chalk on a slate, "without 
resting finger, "wnst or evemarm Between mcapaaty and carelessness 
I shed many tears over the process, but I gained much ease from it and 
even now I feel the benefit m the manner of holding pen and hand, 
which saves me from crampmg and fatigue ” In after years Charlotte 
was to have every reason to be grateful for her father’s tcachmg She 
never had a secretary, wnting every word of her voluimnous stones 
"With her own hand besides deahng "with a considerable correspondence 
“From that time he began to teach me some part of my studies He 
"was the most exact of teachen, and required immense attention and 
accuracy, growmg rather hot and loud when he did not meet -with it, 
but rewarding real pains with an approval that was always to me the 
sweetest of pleasures Bemg an mnate sloven and full of lazy maccuracy, 
I provoked h i m often and often, and often was sternly spoken to and 
cned heartily, but I had a Jack-m-the-box temper, was up agam m a 
moment, and always loved and never feared my work "with him So 

S8 
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wc rubbed on with increasing comfort in working together, well deserved 
by his wonderflil patience and perseverance ” 

Miss Colcndge comments that die impression WiUiam Yonge’s 
methods produced on onlookers was one of great sternness and seventy 
Most cluldren would have broken beneatli so drastic a system of educa- 
tion, apphed so relendessly^ Charlotte, however, was made of sterner 
stuff Readers of The Daisy Cham must have smiled at Ediel’s dismay 
when forced to abandon die classical studies winch she had shared with 
her brother Norman, but Charlotte herself would have gneved just as 
bitterly Her passion for knowledge was immense, mathematics, 
conchology, Greek, or anaent lustory — ^nodnng came annss to her 
thirsty mmd Wntmg as an old woman, Charlotte argued that it was 
kmder to allow a clever child to work or to overwork as much as it 
pleased rather than to endeavour to hold it back to the pace maintamed 
by slower mmds In this she was nght , it was not the hard work but 
the repressive disaphne that was at fault m Wilham Yonge’s system 
He did not realise that Charlotte’s boisterous spmts and noisy outbreaks 
were the doak she unconsaously assumed to cover her abnormal shyness, 
so that seventy was an aggravation rather than a cure Had he allowed 
her more freedom of opimdn and more chances of self-expression she 
might have grown up less diffident and self-consaous m her deahngs 
wth the outside world 

Charlotte, however, was supremely happy m her work widi her 
father, and if Wilham Yonge w'^as a hard taskmaster he was also a dis- 
cermng one “My entire hfe and domgs have been a struggle between 
my consaence tramed to accuracy and my mchnation to slumng work ” 
A tendency towards maccuracy and a habit of rclymg on improvisation 
rather than on hard work are faults common to all clever children, 
espeaally clever girls Tliat Cliarlotte grew up mto a smgularly pains- 
takmg author andi a very accurate histonan is due m great part to her 
early disdphne under her father And, Charlotte was by nature incomg- 
ibly untidy This foihng she never qiute conquered, and even m old 
age she kept her desk piled lugh with papers m formidable chaos But 
Wdham Yonge was neatness itself and he succeeded m insolling at least 
a htde of Ins own orderhness mto his disorderly daughter 

Fanny Yonge contmued to take her share m teachmg, and if Wilham 
made Charlotte work hard and accurately it was Fanny who provided 
the inspiration of that work Charlotte seems to have drawn on memories 
of early lessons with her mother when wntmg Magmim Bomim Like 
Carey, the herome of that novel, Fanny Yonge was a bom teacher 
possessed of the art of makmg cverythmg mterestmg This gift she 
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passed on to her daughter, and tliose ulio were taught b) Charlotte, or 
watched her fcaclung others, all speak of lier rcniarl able gift in tint 
direction Her niece, Charlotte Foncscuc Yonge, wrote “She as as shy 
alsTO-j-s except ashen teacliing, it was only then that she felt herself 
mistress of die situanon I has c seen her hesitate and blunder ssnth shjaicss 
es’enwhen gisnng a simplcordcr to a schoolchild or to one of her scirants , 
but svcrc that girl or diat child to be in her clxss her manner ssoulcl 
become totally different, bnght and interesting, and tal ing for gnntcd 
that die pupil ss'as as keen as the teacher, svhicli ss as usualK the case, as 
she had diat first of all qualities delightful in a teacher, that of inspinng 
others ssath her ossai endiusiasni ” 

Charlotte’s teacliing career began early, at seven scats old she ssas 
already taking a class in the Sunday' school, though, on her osvn admission, 
not too successfully Hosscser, the hour spent ssnth Amy, Kate, Elisa- 
beth, Clcmmy, in their pink frocks and white tippets, ssas for little 
Charlotte the lugh spot of a rather dreary Sunday For as a child she 
ss'as not interested m religion A passion for learning she had from her 
father, a passion for teaching from her mother, but the third great 
influence on her hfc ssas yet to come In spnng, playing among her 
beloved daffodils, die htdc girl ssoiild feel an uprush of happiness that 
she identified ssndi the lose of God, and of nights she certainly feared 
Him The text “Watch lest He cometh” haunted her, she took it to 
mean diat the Alrrughty would conic sshen no one ssas assakc, and she 
svould try to keep herself fi-om falling asleep by pulling hairs out of her 
mattress But the daily Bible reading, the sscclly repetition of the 
Catechism, svcrc tnals to be liumcd dirough as fast as possible 

Es'cn teaching m Sunday scliool ssas not unmmgatcd bliss, for 
Charlotte, like many small girls, had her favountes and she ssas quite 
unscrupulous svhcrc they sscrc concerned “This led to the ssorst 
f^sehood I know' my'sclf to has’c uttered ” She had been brought up 
m a stnet tradiaon of truth William Yonge ss'as so scs ere on this point 
that his displeasure w'as not to be forgotten ss'hcn he detected her in the 
small deceit of “making a sort of accompaniment to die responses in 
church instead of following die words ” Hosv mucli svorsc ss as a real, 
dow'nnght he ' “A new girl, Lucy' Knight, Iiad just come into die class , 
I admired and fas'ourcd her, and took the first opportunity' of prompting 
her so as to get her to the head of the class My mother, seeing her dicrc, 
asked me if she was there fairly ‘Yes,’ said I The misery' of that he 
rankled how long I do not knoss', but at last, svidi my finger on a pane 
of glass m the schoolroom, I remember the confession of the falsehood 
and the forgiveness ’ So do Charlotte’s readers remember Tom May’s 
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confession m/ The Daisy Cham to a quick-tempered father, whose kmd- 
ness did not make him any less formidable to errmg youth 

Thus the years 'of cMdhood shd by, marked only by small events 
There was an attack of the measles, rendered memorable by Wdham 
Yonge’s nursmg and by a first mtroduction to Pilgrims Progress There 
was the arrival of new neighbours, among them Warden Barter of 
Wmchester, always to be a dear fiiend Above all there were new lessons 
to be learnt Wilham Yonge undertook to teach her Latm, but handed 
her over for French and, later, Spanish, to a Monsieur de Normanville, 
a curious old man ivith powdered hair, who, if his oivn account was 
to be beheved, was an emigr6 of Revolutionary days The dancmg- 
master came firom Southampton, a lugubnous and pious man who 
mamtamed that to attend balls was against his consaence, professing 
great dehght when Fanny Yonge declared that she did not want her 
daughter taught to walt 2 Rather naturally, his lessons were hateful to 
all his pupils, espcaaUy to Charlotte, whom Nature had not mtended 
for a dancer 

Meanwhile great dungs were happening m the outside world and 
echoes of them penetrated to Otterboume In that household pubhc^ 
events were always matters of great mterest, and bemg constandy m 
the company of her elders, Cliarlotte heard and absorbed much mteUigent 
conversation and comment on contemporary affairs The Reform Bill 
cast a gloom over the hereditary Toryism of the Yonges The first 
election Charlotte remembered was one m which the successful Tory 
candidate was their fnend and neighbour, Sir Wilham Heathcote, “a 
slender, youthful-lookmg man With a face like the descnption of Claver- 
house’s ” Sir WiUiam figured m anodier of Charlotte’s pohncal mem- 
ones The Yonges were away m Devon at the time of the great agn- 
cultural nots, but when they returned the Heathcote children had an 
exatmg tale to teU of bemg shut m the strong-room whilst their father 
parleyed with the noters 

The Heathcote family thoroughly enjoyed the exatement, but 
Charlotte saw another and sadder side of the nots One day she came 
mto the nursery to find her nurse. Mason, sittmg by the fire weepmg 
bitterly In reply to the htde gtrl’s wondenng questions she said that 
•her dear brothers, John and Robert, were m trouble The greatest 
possible trouble, mdeed, for they were to be hanged for their share m the 
nots Hanged they were not , a petition was presented and they were 
transported for life, but their sister never recovered firom the shock, and 
the sight of her swollen face and red eyes haunted Charlotte Did she 
remember dus long-ago tragedy when she wrote m My Young Alcidcs 
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of the death-sentence passed on the two nck-bumers, their subsequent 
repneve and deportation to Austraha ’ 

Apart from these exatements there was htde to mark the passage 
of time except occasional visits On July 14th, 1833, Keble preached 
his famous Assize Sermon on “National Apostacy,” an event whidi '' 
marked the opemng of the Oxford Movement But to httlc Charlotte, 
innocent as yet of any mterest m churches or movements, the year was 
memorable for her first sight of London She gazed \vidc-cycd at the 
Zoological Gardens, the Panorama of the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
bewigged Segeant m Westminster Hall, but she best remembered Mrs 
Harcourt’s house, where they stayed on the way to London, a great 
mansion with innumerable empty rooms, each furnished with a sohtary 
copper kettle Years later a desenpoon of this house, complete \vith 
kettles, was to figure m Magnum Bonum In London the Yonges stayed 
with Dr Davys, Dean of Chester, whose small daughter gave Charlotte, 
an enthusiastic collector of shells, two wonderful cownes with black 
stapes A week later the kmd donor was dead of scarlet fever, but, 
heedless of mfecnoa, Charlotte kept the cownes, and treasured them 
until she was an old woman 

The next year was marked by an even more exatmg visit, this time 
to Oxford to see the Duke of Wellmgton installed as Chancellor Char- 
lotte came down to dessert one evening full of the fact that she had seen 
the great man walking m Christ Chinch meadows Her elders were 
unkmd to be so mcredulous, for had he not a nose hkc the picture of the 
Duke of Bedford m the history book, surely a suffiaent mark of recogm- 
non ’ A few days later she had the honour of shakmg hands with the 
Duke Little Julian was even more highly favoured by a loss, a dis- 
tmcGon of which he was more ashamed than proud 

Exatmg though these excursions might be, the visits to Devonshne 
were stdl the joy of joys, although here change and sadness had come to 
dim the old bnghmess Unde James’s pleasant house at Plymouth was 
now forbidden ground to Charlotte In the summer of 1830 Edward 
and Eleanor, the two youngest cousins, had both died on the same day 
Only Jemmy was left, and that wmter he too died “of an atrophy ’’ 
Charlotte could not imderstand why she was forbidden to see her poor 
dear Aunt Ivlargaret and explam to her how much she too mourned for 
Jemmy, her espeaal playmate Unde James, however, shook his head , 
the sight of any chdd was more than his wife could bear 

Pushnch too had its share of sorrow An epidemic of measles had 
run through the house, with senous results to Frances and to Aunt 
Yonge, who was from henceforward a permanent mvahd And four 
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years later a worse blow fell James, “Jemmy Jummy” and Charlotte’s 
speaal patron among “the big ones,” was m Commoners at Wmchester 
Leave Out days he always spent at Otterbounie, and he was the kmd 
messenger who passed letters and odd htdc gifts between Charlotte and 
her espeaal fhcnd Anne, the elders objcctmg to the expense of frankmg 
this childish correspondence In 1834 James, bemg rather unwell, was 
sent to Ottcrboumc for rest and change of air Withm a fortmght he 
was dead ' For Charlotte it was a time of unteheved drearmess She had 
loved James as much as anyone, but now slic was m disgrace with her 
parents because she could not cry for Inm Jemmy Jummy would not 
wish her to make herself miserable, yet here were the grown-ups accusmg 
her of la 3 c of feelmg because she saJi enjoyed runmng round the garden 
and feedmg the poor cats, who must of course have dieir dinner whatever 
happened 

In spite of tragedy Puslmch was always a happy house Not even the 
seventy of Aunt Yonge “m her hideous blue cotton m large shaded 
checks and a perfeedy plam white net cap, with very htde nbbon about 
It,” could damp the ardour of Charlotte’s spmts Charlotte was afraid 
of her aimt, whose reproofi always left: a sting behmd, but the seventy 
could not have been very great that allowed children to make spiders’ 
webs of pack-thread aU over the house, to dance about m any fantastic 
garb they could lay hands on, and even^to skate on the stone floor of die 
hall m a pair of wooden pattens with t^ iron nngs This last escapade 
called down rebuke firom Uncle Yonge himself 

“‘Charlotte,’ he said, ‘how can you be so foolish ?’ 

“‘But, Uncle Yonge, I am a fool,’ I squeaked out as if he had been 
paying a great comphment ” 

The decorous htde girl of Otterboume was here the noisiest of aU 
the notous gang, “bemg very exatable, shnll-voiced, and with a great 
capaaty for screammg ” The words imght stand for a desenpnon of 
her own Kate Caergwent of Countess Kate, or for PhyUis Mohun of 
Scenes and Characters Charlotte had a sympathetic xmderstandmg of 
all tomboys But underneath all the noise and gaiety were deep and 
lasting emotions '' Between Anne and Charlotte there had grown up one 
of those passionate friendships of childhood which are generally as brief 
as they are fervent This one, however, was to last for hfe 

Anne was not pretty and her looks were not enhanced by the clothes 
chosen for her by Aunt Yonge or by a “bowl-dish” fashion of hair-cut, 
but she was an mtelhgent, enterpnsmg child, whose natural curiosity 
^ was not easily suppressed Dended fdr vamty if she looked m the glass, 
she found compensation by peermg at the polished door-handles, and 
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her eagerness for new sensaaon w'as such that she would taste an^thmg, 
even a poultice Demonstrative affection was frowned on by the 
grown-ups “But I remember a long walk round Kitley Pomt, vuth 
die sea sparkhng on one side and die woods slopmg up filled with blue- 
bells We gathered them m the ecstasy of childhood among flowers, 
exchanged our finest clustermg stems of blue, and felt our hearts go out 
to one another At least, I did, so entirely that the Kidey slope — ^yes, 
and a white bluebell — stiU brmgs to me that dear Anne and that old 
love ” It IS charartenstic of Charlotte that she is certam only of her owm 
emouon , even as a child she was too reticent to enquire whether her 
beloved compamon shared her feelings 

Other days to be marked with a white stone were a wsit to the ravme 
of the Yealm, “my first glimpse of really beaunful scenery” , the day 
when A dmir al Mudge, a retired hero of Nelson’s wars, gave the en- 
raptured Charlotte “a small paper nautdus” to add to her collection of 
shells , and a whole week of bhss when, the other grovm-ups bemg gone 
with the “big ones” on an excursion to North Devon, stem Aunt Yonge 
imbent suffiaendy to allow an unendmg round of picmcs and junketmg, 
much to the detriment of nursery disaplme But the best day of all 
came at the end of the last \Tsit the child Charlotte was to pay to Puslmch 
“I think I look on the fimshuig era of my childhood as a \Tsit to 
Devon m 1S36 It v'as a time of rare fim and highly developed games, 
and they seem to me to have cuhmnated on the 21st of June, Duke’s 
thirteenth birthday There was an ordmance against our active spints 
disturbmg the house at an outrageously early hour m the mormng, and 
we sent m a pennon the mght before that we rmght rise soon enough to 
fini s h our purse, our burthday present, before breakfast Our ecstasy 
was unspeakable when Uncle Yonge answered us m verse Here are' 
a few hues 

‘ No doubt when the music has ceased m vour nose 
You will rush to the room where the Graces repose. 

Miss Marj , Miss Jane, and Miss Prate-apace Anne, 

To make them get up as hist as they can 
To put on the tags and the tassels so ga) 

On the purse you have made b) night as by da) 

Take heed lest my rest ) ou disturb vnth your racket. 

And force me to rise and to put on my jacket. 

Then ) ou’U say , “ Oh I wish that my^ r^ess y oung head 
Had knovTi wisdom enough to he longer m bed.” ’ 

How’’ very dehghtfiil it was * We not only' finished our purse, but 
we walked to Yealmpton and purchased by subscription a hen canary 
(1 can sec her now, she was of a very' pale complexion) I do not think 
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we had hohdays on birtlidays, but ui the afternoon we went down 
Underdiff The tide was out, and we wanted to catch matenals for the 
feast which was to take place at home The two maids were mtent over 
one of J^es Masonls Austrahan letters” — die cx-convict was now free 
and flounshmg as a setder — ‘‘and we were left to our own devices, 
which resulted m my pkmgmg ankle-deep m the mud, Anne with me, 
the htde ones folio wmg We were hauled out by die boys and the maids 
made up for theur negligence by scoldmg us ” Did the memory of this 
adventure recur to Charlotte when wntmg The Pillars of the House, 
where Gertrude May, huntmg for sea beasts, falls mto a rock pool and 
has to be hauled to safety by the boys of die party, much to the horror 
of her elders ? Ethel May and Felix Underwood kept their disapproval 
chiefly for Gertrude’s bare ankles, which were judged most unmaidenly 
m mixed company, even if the maiden were only thirteen The attitude 
of the grown-ups at Pushnch was less prudish 

‘‘Our mothers met us, and laughed so much at the maids’ wrath that 
they forgave us on the spot,' and we had our feast One captured winkle 
was bestowed on me, as the visitor, and bemg extracted ivith a pm, 
disgusted me extremely ' The cvemng concluded widi ‘Dick’s Ground,’ 
oil Duke, always consaenoous, deaded diat he ought to go in and learn 
his lessons 

“Thus bnlhandy ended childhood’s wild dehghts We did not go 
mto Devon agam en famille for five years Pardy I think it was because 
my grandmother was growmg too old to be left, and pardy that all that 
my father could spare of money, and much of Ins tune, was devoted to 
the new church ” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


CHARLOTTE Xs A child IS a vivid, brown-nuglcted creature, running 
round the paths of the sedate Otterboume garden or rompmg with the 
cousmhood through the corridors of Pushnch But with die endmg 
of childhood conies the endmg of personal contact The voice fades, 
the hand-clasp loosens, Charlotte has grown up and retired bchmd 
the wall of reserve which is to hide her from fnends and from 
postenty i 

The change is unconsaously illustrated m the one of her novels 
which has been most unjusdy neglected Magmmi Bontim is too long, 
and the endmg is dull, but the early chapters have a freshness which 
Charlotte never equalled except m the fragment of autobiography dealmg 
with her early childhood In both cases she is descnbmg a state of nature 
rather than grace, a goodness and gaiety that have nothmg to do with 
rehgion The world is yoimg, the woods are full of bluebeUs, and at 
mght there is smgmg m the moonht lanes Young “Mother Carey” 
with her widow’s cap perpetually awry and her untidy brood scampermg 
round her is a dear and enchantmg creature Then she is converted and 
her character pales suddenly to a shadow 

So too with Cliarlotte m real hfe Church-buildmg ended “child- 
hood’s wild dehghts,” church-buildmg m a less hteral sense than the 
absorption of Wdham Yonge’s mterest and finances m the new church 
at Otterboume Yet this new-found zeal for rehgion was to be to her 
dehght Itself, only delight so deep that she dared not reveal it to the out- 
side world Hers was a character that could only grow by retirmg mto 
Itself As a child she was gay and forthcoming, but m after-hfe her 
shyness was the charactensuc that first impressed everyone who came m 
contart with her It was a defence which served her well when she 
became f a m ous, allowmg her to keep that spiritual and mental privacy 
that were for her essential It was fortunate Aat she learnt rehgion frpm 
a man wise enough to respect her reticence whilst reahsmg the depth of 
feeling that lay hidden beneath it 

Oneevenmg m 1835 homecame Wdham Yonge to his famdy with the 
news that the new Vicar of Hursley was to be Mr John Keble Charlotte, 
busy with the twenty pages of Roman history still' to be read before she 
was free to bury herself m Qiientin Durward, hardly took notice of her 
father’s announcement What were new vicars to the mmd of a twelve- 
year-old i Dmdy she remembered that this Mr Keble had once been 
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curate of Hurslcy when she was a vety little girl Long ago it niust have 
been, for she could not rcnicnibcr his face, only an nnconipinnentar)' 
family legend tliac associated his mine w itli a tea-party at which Charlotte 
had been properly snubbed by the terrifying Dr Sliort, a ncighbonnng 
parson Sitting m the twilight this alarming cleric had growled, “Little 
girls should be seen and not heard Now I hear a little girl, but I don t 
see her ” Charlotte sighed. Even at the great age of twelve she was still 
often m trouble for talking too mudi However, Dr Short must have 
been easily provoked for he had flown out at Mr Kcblc too, and all 
because Mr Kcblc was a poet A poet might be interesting, tliough she 
did not expect tliat Mr Kcblc had wntten anytlung as wonderful as 
Manmou Now Sir Walter Scott was a hero of heroes and a real poet 
Dutifully Charlotte turned back to Goldsnnth’s History of Route, buoyed 
up by tlic thought of Qiiaitiii Dmt/ard to follow 

Sittmg over her needlework Fanny Yongc half smiled, half sighed 
at the nev's Mr Kcblc she knew for a great and good man, but was he 
not a'litdc advanced m Ins opmions? He would be a great h6lp to 
Wilham over this churcli-buildmg plan, but church-buildmg had its 
disadvantages Their mcomc was not unendmg and already they had 
been obhgcd to abandon tliat yearly holiday m Devon tliat had been 
so good for William’s hcalcli And Charlotte, too, sadly missed seeing 
her cousms But William was clearly delighted at Sir Wilham Heath- 
cote’s choice of a parson, and if Wilham was pleased she could ask for no 
more She hoped, though, that Mr Kcblc would not feel it necessary 
to dismiss their dear, ccccntnc curate, Mr Bigg-Witlicr 
, Perhaps the new meumbeut stayed at Hurslcy Park with the Hcatli- 
cotes while the Parsonage was made ready, and Sir WiUiam asked die 
Yonges to meet him, bemg the most influential of Ins future parishioners 
Perhaps one cold January day, soon after his mduction, Fanny Yonge 
took Charlotte, wcU wrapped up m her best pelisse, to pay a duty call 
at the Vicarage In antiapation of callers there would be weddmg-cakc 
and wmc set out on the table, for die Keblcs were but newly married 
It is typical of Charlotte that she never tells us wheh and where she first 
remembered meeting the man who was to be so great an influence m 
her life 

John Kcblc was twenty years her semor, famous already for the part 
he had played m the Oxford Movement and for the authorship of The 
Christian Year To twcnticdi-century mmds that work is almost un- 
readable, but read it must be by anyone mtcrested m die Movement 
Por the man round whom the whole Oxford Movement centred was 
not the bnlhant Newman but the retmhg Keble His poems were its 
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Bible There was about him both samtlmess and certainty, human- 
kindness appeared m every hne of his strong, ugly face, in tlic huge, 
firmly moulded mouth and the widc-apart eyes shmmg out from under 
heavy brows “ Shining ” is the word most apptopnatc to Inm New- 
man once wrote *'Kcble is a hght too subtle and spiritual to be seen 
unless put on a candlestick” Unfortunately, The C/irisfidii Ycflr, as far 
as postenty is concerned, has proved to be no such candlestick as the 
Apologia pro Vita Sua stiU provides for the flickermg hght that was 
Newman In his own lifetime, however, Keble’s radiance outshone all^ 
others, and Charlotte herself was to quote a cunously appropnate text as 
his epitaph “He was a burning and a shining hght, and ye were "willing 
for a season to rejoice m his hght ” 

This, then, was the man who came to Hursley m the New Year of 
1835, bnngmg "with him a pretty mvahd "wife and a dehcate sister To 
one who had been used to Oxford soaety at its penod of greatest bnlhancc 
the resources of a Hampshire "village must have seemed very limited. 
To whom could he talk on anythmg approaching equal terms ? But, 
fortunately for Keble, Otterboume was m the parish of Hursley, and to 
Wilham Yonge mtellectual conversation was manna m the "wilderness 
Moreover, Mr Keble was an authonty on Churcli architecture — or, at 
least, more of an authonty than Wilham, who only knew that he admired 
York Minster Ignorance, however, was no obstacle Wilham Yonge 
was determined to build a new church for Otterboume, and no voice 
was raised m fiivour of the poor old buildmg -with the three arches “of 
good outhne” between nave and chancel, the Early English doorway, 
and the Royal Arms over the chancel arch, “the unicom as usual lookmg 
abject m spite of his splendid twisted horn, and the opposite hon hangmg 
his tongue out of his mouth like a pug dog ” Ropidation had moved 
away from the old church, and the new one was to be on a more con- 
vement site nearer to the "village and farther a-way from that new-fangled 
railway, whose noisy trams were such a disturbance to worshippers So 
Mr Keble eagerly exarmned the plan whicli WiUiam had dra-wn on the 
ground -with the pomt of his walkmg-stick, a plan cruciform like York 
and but htde adapted to the modest needs of Otterboume Each day 
saw comings and gomgs between Otterboume House and Hursley, 
Wilham Yonge bnngmg pictures, drawmgs, bits of carvmg, all to be 
subnutted to the new "vicar’s approval The conversation was of tracery 
and poppy-heads, fonts and d^cel rads, and Charlotte, listening m- 
teUigently, drank It aU mas she drank m any and every piece of knowledge 
that came her way With the pubhcaaon of The Daisy Cham these 
enthusiasms were to hve agam m the discussions over Cocksmoor Churcli 
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held by Aunt Flora Amort, Itlicl and Dr Spencer round tlic invalid 
couch of Margaret May 

The finished building was described years later by Miss Wordsworth, 
first Pmiapal of Lad) Margaret Hall, as “a churdi in tint dreadful early 
modem gotliic, die cliurchyard ver) prett)' ” Today’s taste has travelled 
far firom the standpoint of 1S72, and though the charm of Otterboume 
Church IS annquanan radicr than artistic, modem \nsitors would disagree 
wndi Miss Wordsv ordi’s sweeping condemnation The churchyard is 
indeed “ver)' prett)' ” It hes on a slope shadowed by die trees of Cran- 
bur)* Park Nordiwards the ha) -meadows arc cupped into a hollow 
beneath hanging w'oods, and on the soudi side, separating it from the 
road, IS a great holl) -hedge, growai from the bernes of the first Chnstnias 
decorations The most conspicuous monument is a stone cross, ver)' 
massive and ugly, a mcmonal to Jolin Kcblc, w'lio is buned at Hurslcy 
At Its foot IS a grave, sadly untended, lugli grasses over-topping die 
recumbent marble cross Time has almost obhtcratcd the name, “Char- 
lotte Mar)' Yongc ’’ Around her arc die graves of her family, father, 
mother, brodicr, sistcr-m-law', a nephew but rccendy dead, and a long- 
forgotten nephew' and niece, w'ho died m iiifanc)' 

Charlotte hes as she hied, m die shadow of Otterboume Church 
No one could say dnt William Yongc built a “ver)' prett)'” church, but 
if die bmldmg resembles a bam, at least it is an moffcnsivc bam Nodung 
ments Miss Wordsw'ordi’s epidict of “dreadful” except die bell-turret, 
and the passage of years has mcllow'ed even that excrescence Inside die 
buildmg IS unexpectedly spaaous, as w'cll it nught be if its arclutect’s 
mmd w'as full of York Minster The amateur hand bctra)'s itself only 
m the^roof Its hca\')' beams and cari'cd ornaments arc of no penod, 
or rather of all penods at once, and die result is anythmg but happy 
Charlotte’s ghost must haunt diosc lugh pew's, w'lth their peeling 
varnish and flcur-dc-hs poppy-heads In this bare and almost severe 
cliurch Tractanaiiism still reigns pure and unadulterated , the movement 
w'hich began at Hurslcy and Otterboume had to make long and rapid 
strides before it could rcacli the heights of All Samts’, Margaret Street 
and St Alban’s, Holbom The Anghcan cliants and the hymns by 
Dr Neale and F W Faber simg today at clioral mattins would be dear 
and famihar to Charlotte, and lookmg round die church she would fiind 
all as she left it, except the mcongmous rood-screen erected as her own 
memorial A few' more tablets fill the blank spaces on the walls, but the 
names on them are names she knew' w'eil, Chamberlayne, Elgee, Mason, 
even Yonge itself The years have left imtouched the small high altar, 
so unhke the long low ones which are today’s ecclesiastical fashion, the 
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dorsal embroidered with the thnce-repeated “Holy,” even the illu m i n ated 
Ten Commandments adommg the walls of the sanctuary The altar 
cross is p lain, but altar rads and candelabra are qf the most pecuhar and 
terrifying brand of late Victonan brass-work They must have been 
added later m Charlotte’s hfetune, when an apse was bmlt to make room 
for a surphced choir m the chancel, anv innovation never contemplated 
by W illiam Yonge The old altar rails at the entrance to the chancel 
bear wimess to Wilham’s good taste m wood-carvmg They are of 
seventeenth-century design and very pleasmg The pulpit was another 
“find” that WiHuim Yonge picked up m Wardour Street, five panels 
of Flemish or German work of the sixteenth century Inside as well 
as out the church may provoke an occasional snule, but taken as a whole 
it IS no mean achievement for a self-taught architect, “who started with 
merely the power of military drawmg, acquired before he was sixteen 
years old.” 

Though the saence of ecdesiology was m its mfency and most 
architects were as ignorant as Wdham Yonge, church-buildmg was a 
charartensnc enthusiasm of the Tractanans It was the matenal expres- 
sion of the central doctnne of the Oxford Movement, the behef m an 
“ecclesia ” To the fiank Erasttanism of the aghteenth century these 
new men opposed the mystical doctrme of the Church, the body of 
Christ. To them the Church was infinitely more than a convement form 
of organised rehgion , it was the successor of Christ on earth and the 
recognised depository of grace This teachmg does not appear very 
revolutionary nowadays when the most ardent Evangehcd can smg 
“The Church’s One Foundation” without feehng his feet set on the 
shppery slope that leads to Rome, but m 1830 the word “church,” 
unless used m the sig n ifica n t phrase, “ Church and State,” seldom denoted 
anythmg more spmtual than bncks and mortar Chnsnamty had been 
for so long an mdividual or a pohtical afiair that the notion of a divmely 
appomted Church with a dairn on the pbedience 'of its members was 
wholly ahen to the piety of the day The centunes-old Bntish mghtmare 
of the Romish Church, the Great Whore of Babylon, completdy 
obscured the vision of the Umvetsal Church, the Bnde of Christ 

Charlotte’s parents were, as she herself describes them, “of the old 
reucent school, reverent and practical ” Tones to the backbone, the 
Yonges had been for generations good Church of England men There 
was nothmg of the mysuc about any Yonge, and Charlotte had her feet 
as firmly planted on the ground as the rest of them, yet something m 
the idea of a hvmg Church set a chord echomg m her heart that was 
never to be silent agam Perhaps it was the ideal of a disaphned and 
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ordered force that appealed to her as a soldier’s daughter— “Like a 
mighty army, Moves the Church of God”— or perhaps the next lines 
of that popiilar hymn better explam her zeal Charlotte was always 
open to the appeal of histoncal association, and as a Churchwoman she 
hked to feel that she was treadmg “Where the Samts have trod ” Some- 
thmg fundamental m Charlotte responded also to the decent imperson- 
ahty of the cult of the Church Even m her teens she was reticent, 
treating rehgion with the well-bred reverence that made it impossible 
for her to sympathise widi the outspoken emotionalism of the Evangehcal 
She was not: one of those who are tempted to break the Third Command- 
ment, understandmg almost too well the deep feehng which forbade the 
Jews even to write ie Name of God Heart-felt as her personal rehgion 
undoubtedly became, the expression of personal devotion was completely 
distasteful to her, yet rehgion was her chief mterest and some expression 
it must have Devotion to the ideal of a Church was blessedly impersonal 
^d Its expression could embarrass no one So Charlotte chose as her 
motto “Pro Ecdesia Dei,” and true to that motto she hved and died 
Fresh friendships added to Charlotte’s mterest m Church matters 
The year 1835 brought a new headmaster to Wmehester as well as a new 
parson to Htursley George Moberly was only thirty-one, a very young 
headmaster for those days, and had been but a year married to Mary 
Aime Crokat, a beautiful girl whose Itahan upbringing had not shaken 
her fixed resolve to marry a clergyman of the Church of England 

Mrs Moberly was a remarkable character She was as shy and 
reserved as Charlotte herself, but she hid her shyness under a rbannmg 
soaal manner, behavmg always like the great lady she was Everythmg 
about her must be perfect , dresses were of the best materials and sewn 
with silk on both sides, flowers were carefully chosen for their colour 
and scent (yellow ones she held m abhorrence), and rooms had an m- 
definable fragrance of lavender and violets “Her wrath at bemg 
subjected to such smells as gas, coal-smoke, or lamp-oil was strong and 
despamng,” and so keen was her sense of smell that no one ventured to 
strike a match or blow out a candle m any room where she was likely 
to come Everyday life must have presented many painful moments 
to a lady who washed her hands if forced to touch a penny and always 
cleaned the silver and gold coins before givmg them m the Church 
collection \ 

Such refinement must have shuddered a httle ah Charlotte’s shrill 
voice and awkward manners when Mrs Yonge brought her twelve- 
year-old daughter with her to call on the new headmaster’s wife, then 
m lodgmgs m College Street Charlotte, however, was conquered at 
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first sight Formal calls were usually dreary affairs, only to be borne 
by pretendmg that she was hving m a distant penod of history and that 
the pnm circle of ladies was perhaps discussing the possibility of invasion 
by the Spanish Armada But this time it was pleasure enough to watch 
the lovely hostess, her face so like that of an Itahan Madonna, with its 
straight brows under the dark hair, the black lashes shadowmg blue- 
grey eyes, and the long, dehcately shaped nose Baby Ahce, aged two 
months, was brought m to be duly admired, the first of a long hnc of 
Moberlys whom Charlotte was to watch through each stage of babyhood 
and childhood 

A dose and lastmg fiiendship sprang up at once between the two 
fanuhes Life at Wmchester was not easy for the new headmaster , he 
I was suspected of Romish tendenaes and both the Bishop of the diocese 
and the Fellows of the College did their best to throw difficulties m his 
way He turned for support to the Yonges and the Keblcs, whose views 
at this penod comaded with his own, although later, as “an mconsistent 
Liberal,” he was often a disappomtment to the staunch Tones of Otter- 
bourne and Hursley And Mrs Moberly, m spite of the exquisite pre- 
cision with which she ordered her life, had a horror of self-mdulgcnce 
and a deep, almost severe rchgious feehng which made a bond m common 
between her and the Yonges Her daughter wntes “^Anything m 
rehgious people which bordered on mere enthusiasm, without corre- 
sponding effort and deepening reverence, was distrusted and discouraged 
by her, but the high spintuahty of Kebles and Yonges, which allowed 
of no self-mdulgence or sentimentahty, but called upon all their powers 
of culture, spintual insight, and balanced common sense, suited her 
entirely ” 

“^th Kebles and Moberlys as the dearest fiiends of the family, and 
church-buildmg the absorbing mterest of the hour, the atmosphere at 
Ottefboume House was clcctnc with religious endiusiasm When 
Charlotte was fifteen the question of her Confirma&on arose By rights 
she should have been prepared by Mr Bigg-Wither, the curate m charge 
of Otterboume, a good man but with a diaracter as singular as his name, 
“of a strange, quamt abihty, coupled with great narrowness of views 
and great energy m carrymg out his purpose ” Stiff mdeed must have 
been his orthodoxy if even Charlotte could complam that it was too 
narrow But the Reverend William Henry Walter Bigg-Wither— 
“Why, Su, do you thus proclaim the folly of your godifithers and 
godmothers*” had been the pertment exclamanon of a Wmchester 
master— was not to be Charlotte’s spintual guide John Keble himself 
undertook her instruction “as a sort of outlymg sheep ” July 30th, 1838, 
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saw the dedicatioii of the new diurch, and the next week Charlotte 
walked over to Hurslcy for her first instruction firom Mr Keble 

Again and again at the most important crises of Charlotte’s hfe we 
are brought up against the blank wall of her reserve Many years later, 
m the mtroduction to Musmgs over the Christian Year, she wrote a brief 
and impersonal account of her preparation for Confirmation, but it.does 
not help us to visuahse those hours spent at Hursley Parsonage whilst 
Keble instructed his unusually receptive pupil m the faith and practice 
of the Church Charlotte and John Keble sat together m his favourite 
comer, with the wiUow-pattem china ranged over the chimney-piece, 
the aspidistra m the. fireplace, the coloured glass fire-screen standing 
under the wmdow, open to the summer warmth, and die hangmg basket 
of ferns swaying to the gende draught With prayer-book open before 
him, and Palmer’s Ortgines Liturgicae ready for reference on the bamboo 
table at his side, Keble went through the Church of. England Liturgy, 
comparmg it with other and older ntes, a method of instruction exaedy 
calculated to appeal to Charlotte’s historical sense Tractanan teaching 
never fell on more fimtfiil soil The fifteen-year-old was at the age when 
The Ode to a Nightingale is, a door to unimagmed fehaaes, and the world 
IS a new place because a schoolmistress smiles So Charlotte fell headlong 
m love vith rehgion 

But Keble was discerning enough to see that beneath the romanticism 
natural to the teens there was m Charlotte a profoundly sohd core of 
common sense and an mtelhgence qmte out of the ordinary Although 
the girl might be earned away by exatmg visions the woman that she 
was to grow mto must have her rehgion based firmly m her head rather 
than her heart John Keble’s own rehgion was a solid and severe creed, 
ahen to the spint of many modem Anglo-Cathohcs who claim to be the 
heirs of the Oxford Movement So much has been wntten about f*the 
gende samt of the Oxford Movement” that it is as well to remember 
that m reahty gendeness was a mark neither of the Movement nor of 
Keble himself A great enthusiast for the Tractanans, staymg once at 
Hursley, spent many days searchmg for a panshioner old enough to 
remember John Keble When at last such an anaent was produced and 
questioned eagerly about his recollections of the great man the only reply 
forthcommg was, “Well, Mr Keble, he was a very stem gendeman ” 
Sternness was a mark of the two warmngs Keble gave Charlotte when 
her instracUon was complete and he was about to present her for Con- 
finnaaon, “the one warmng against too much talk and discussion of 
Church matters, espeaally doctnnes , the other, agamst the dangers of 
these dungs merely for their beauty and poetry — aesthetically, he would 
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iiave said, only that he would have thought the word affected.” The 
caution reads oddly Aesdieticism and Charlotte were always to be at 
opposite poles, and poetry, as she understood it, reached its apodieosis 
m the worb of Sir Walter Scott. Perhaps there never was a rehgious 
woman who, with nothing of Martha about her, had at the same tune 
so htde kinship with Mary 

Charlotte’s Co nfirma tion took place some time m the autumn of 
1838 It IS easy to laugh at her determmed piety when m novel after 
novel she makes Confirmaaon — or non-Confirmation, as the case may 
be — ^mto a crisis of the first order But to her Confirmation was just 
such a crisis , m her hfe it was as important as a marriage or engagement ^ 
may be m the hves of more average young women Wntmg as an old 
woman many years later, she says “When my thirtieth year came 
round, the double of my age at Confirmation, my mother said she would 
like to make some note of how very htde alteration there was smee that 
time ” The statement is an astonishmg one Durmg those fifteen years 
Charlotte had developed firom an unknown schoolgirl mto'a successful 
authoress Superficially the alteration was enormous Yet Rnny Yonge 
was nght , the fundamental change m Charlotte took place when she 
“got rehgion ” For her rehgion was to be the one essenod, and rehgion, 
as she came to imderstand it, she fia^t learnt sittmg at the feet of John 
Kcble Her Confirmation was the turtung-pomt m her hfe, and from 
then to the day of her death she remamed the same character 

No outward change marked this mtenor crisis After Confirmation, 
as before, Charlotte’s hfe followed the same uneventful round. Lessons 
were sull the mam occupation of her day Rismg at six, she worked 
with her father till breakfast-time at arithmetic, mathematics, and Latm 
After breakftst there were the animals to be fed — even as a girl the unhandy 
Charlotte seems to have escaped any other domestic — then back 
agam to work at French, Spanish, German, Italian, and Greek. It is 
odd that this most insular of writers should have had so thorough a 
groundmg m foreign languages The end of the mommg was devoted 
to ladylike accomplishments, m Charlotte’s case very few Music was 
always a closed book to her, though later she was to regret that she had 
not been taught at least the rudiments, and her “two left hands” were of 
no use for fancy-work, but drawing, under the supervision of Fanny 
Yonge, was a dehghtful change from Greek verbs and German adjectives 
“My mother drew very well m the old style, ex'act and mmute copying 
of hue engravmgs and also of water-coloured engravmgs of figures, 
and this she taught me so that I could draw about as well as she, perhaps 
less neatly but more boldly There were no schools of art, no good 
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masters within rcadi, or I tlunk I had talcht enough in that hnc to 
have gone flirtlicr ” Today one picture remains by w'luch to judge 
whether Charlotte had indeed the mabngs of an arnst In die porch 
of die htde church at Hartpur)', a Gloucestershire hamlet rcniotc even 
m the tw’cnuedi century', there hangs a photograph of a sepia-w^ash 
drawing of the pastoral scene outside die churdi door The ongmal 
drawing by Charlotte is bdies cd to be in Austraha Judging from the 
reproduction, the sketch has die dchcate diarm typical of good Victonan 
amateur w'ork, and notiung more 

Charlotte had a cadiolic taste in art , she could adnurc Durcr as w^ell 
as Ary Scheffer William Yongc had taught her early to apprcaate 
pictures and pamtmg “My father had a real love and appreaation of 
art, dehghted ui fine pictures, and accumulated exquisite books of pniits 
and Dunoyer s cngrasings These w'crc my extreme dehght as far back 
as I can remember, and a \isit to a gallcr) or pnnt-shop widi him was a 
memorable pleasure He took great interest m my drawings, but cntic- 
ised cvciy^ defective outhne and quizzed failures I once set to work to 
copy the likenesses of all die ‘true kmghts’ to be collected, some of w'hora 
remain to this day m portfohos Montrose, elaborately copied m penal 
from Lodge’s Pertrmts but too rouglily shaded, was received with ‘What ? 
Has he been scraped widi a small-toodied comb 

The afternoon w'as devoted to cxcrasc, or w^hat m the Yongc family 
passed for cxerasc “ Out of doors” Charlotte ahvays regarded as merely 
a temptanon to daw^dhng Though she hved all her hfc in die countr)' ' 
she took no part in countr)' pursmts She could ncidicr ndc nor dnve 
a horse, and even out w'alkmg she hated die busmess of negotiatmg a 
plank bndge or a lugh sole Gardcmng also she disliked, diough she 
knew^ the name and botamcal family of ever)' flow^cr So, unless one of 
the Wykehamist cousms were at Otterboume for a Leave Out day, there 
was nothing for Charlotte but a sohtar)'^ stroll round the gravel path 
or a walk dowm the village on an errand for Grandmamma, a maid 
always m attendance to make sure there was no gossipmg wnth the 
villagers, w^hosc tongues nught possibly be more coarse than Yonge 
standards approved 

This sttict segregation was disastrous m its results Charlotte could 
never be at her ease wnth workmg people, a handicap which she felt 
most acutely in later years Brought Up m the most ngid Tory prmaples 

It gave me a great moral shock when I first found out that a Radical 
could be a good person” — and behevmg imphady that “ God made them 
high or lowly and ordered their estate,” she was entirely wnthout the 
mhented fireedom of maimer which, iromcaHy enough, makes the most 





CHAPTER FIVE 


THE YEAH 1838 was an important one for Charlotte As far as it is possible 
to discover from undated letters, the pubhcation of her first book took 
place within a month or so of her Confirmation Charactensticaliy 
enough, the one event is given pnde of place m her bnef memoirs, the" 
other hardly mentioned 

Nothmg could have been more suitable than the manner of pubhca- 
tion What other famous authoress began her career with a story prmte’d 
m aid of a Church school ? “The truth is,” she wntes to Anne Yonge, 
“that we were somewhat m despair about the Girls’ School We would 
have had another bazaar if we had not thought diat people would be 
tured of it, so Mamma and I were one day looking over my French 
translations, which had all been duly corrected by the old Monsieur 
They consisted of the ‘Faithfiil Little Girl,' ‘Corylla,’ ‘Mamma’s New 
Story without an End,’ ‘A Fairy Tale of Miss Talbot’s,’ etc , whidi, usmg 
the ‘Young Ladies’ as a peg to hang them upon, we thought would do 
very well to publish for the benefit of the School, so the ‘Young Ladies’ 
really made a very pretty story, with the nonsense bemg taken away as 
much as we could The papa is a Colonel at first, and then Jules goes mto 
the army, and the story ends with Aunt Selma, Hermetta, Rosahe and 
Pauhne settmg off to jom them m Pans, just after Waterloo I hope the 
story IS not very foohsH, but I am m hopes that it has a httle better viorahtc 
tlian the French stones by the French themselves usually have I hope, 
Anne, that you do not think me hombly vam and presumptuous, but I 
am sure that I should be glad to be able to do the shghtest thing for the 
School, and if you find anytiung very nonsensical, you must remember 
that It was wntten by your scatter-bramed cousm of fifteen It is to be 
called Le Chateau de Melville, ou Rdardatwns du Cahmet d'Rtiide ” 

The Bodleian Library possesses the only extant copy of this French 
tale whose morahti was so much better than that of the French them- 
selves Wntmg many years later, Fanny Yonge sa}rs “If developments 
interest you, you should begin wth Charlotte long before Ahhcychurch 
and trace the davnungs not only of herself but of some of the Beechcroft 
young ladies” — ^Beechcroft v'as the home of the Mohun frimly of Scenes 
and Characters — “m the Chateau de Melville ” Wntten m careful school- 
room French, the storjf is mterspersed with many fair)'- talcs and fables, 
among them tlic lustory of Master Ratton, which is to appear in a later 
novel as a charade One of the most exatmg moments m the stor}' is 
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a rescue from the encroaching udc, an episode Charlotte reproduces m 
several other hooks The five sisters, Emily, Hcnnctta, Rosahe, Pauline 
and Fanchette, are natural, hvely girls, with the possible cxccpuon of 
Hennetila, of whom her aunt declares “Hcnncttc a Ic cocur si bicn 
r6gle par la Rehgion quelle a presque vameue ses defauts ” 

In all probabihty this French cxcrosc, the first of her works to sec 
the hght of pnnt, was not the fint story Charlotte had wntten From 
the age of five she had been renowned as a story-teller among the cousin- 
hood at Puslmch and Antony Nightly she would dchglit the httlc girls 
sharmg her bedroom with stones of her dolls or her imagmary people, 
and sohtary at home at Otterboume, she would beguile her wet-day 
walks round the garden with day-dreams about enormous fiimihes It 
would be odd mdeed if none of Aesc fanaes had found their way on to 
paper Charlotte herself was a great hoarder, even prcscrvmg scraps of 
paper games forty years old, but after lier death her htcrary executor, 
Miss Colendge, made a lamentable holocaust of all papers and documents 
Except for the smgle copy of le Chateau de Melville, no trace now remains 
of any story older than Ahheyclutrch, which was published m 1844. 

About this mgenuous story, as about Scenes and Characters, best knomi 
of Charlotte’s early tales, there lingers a cunous flavour of Jane Austen 
Maybe it is but the penod atmosphere The young Queen had been on 
the throne barely half a dozen years and the tide of Victonanism docs not 
sec full m untd the pubheanon of The Heir of Rcdclyffe In Chantrey 
House, wntten forty years later but based on memones of her youth, 
Charlotte was clever enough to recapture the same atmosphere, soU 
famdy reminiscent of the Regency There are echoes of Jane Austen 
even about the otic of this first senous work, Ahheychurch, or Self- 
control and Self-conceit, and the herome, Elisabeth, has a hole of the 
astnngent wit and qmck mtelhgence of her namesake, Ehzabeth Beunet 
Unfortunately it is impossible to discover whether the twenty-year- 
old Charlotte was anythmg of a Janate Years later Miss 'Wordsworth, 
of Lady Margaret Hall, has an enchantmg picture of her “My hostess, 
as I see her m my mind’s eye, lying on the sofa under the San Sisto 
picture, m the DoUy Varden dress aforesaid, and showmg a very pretty 
pair of feet m white open-work stockmgs, and I on the other side, 
capping Miss Austen con amore ” But the fact that Charlotte could in 
1872 correct Miss Wordsworth as to the colour of Fanny Pnee’s eyes 
does not prove that she was an enthusiast as far back as 1844 A develop- 
mg taste for Miss Austen is often one of the joys of later life Essential 
differences of outlook and temperament between the two authors were 
enough to make the influence of Jane upon Charlotte a very temporary 
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one althougli the superfiaal hkeness was marked In external settmg 
their lives were identical , home m a qmet Hampshire village, walks 
through green water-meadows and over c ha l k uplands, and for change 
and exatement the decorous bustle of Wmchester Parsons, squires, 
naval officers, gendewomen were the models on which they both based 
their characters But where Jane was on the look-out for bumour, 
eccentnaty and good sense, Charlotte had an eye only for rehgion and 
romance Usmg precisely the same matenal and separated m time only 
by a bnef half-century, Charlotte and Jane produced results which are 
' starthngly dissimilar Between them there is a great gulf fixed, the gulf 
between the romantic and the classic, between the author with a purpose 
and the detached artist, the gulf, alas, which hes between talent and 
gemuS 

Yet about the young Charlotte, the pretty girl of ‘Richmond’s por- 
trait, with her shining hair and sentimental eyes, there is a genume touch 
of Jane The operung sentences of Scenes and Characters strike a famihar 
note “Eleanor Mohun was the eldest child of a gendeman of old family 
and good property who had mamed the sister of his finend and neighbour, 
the Marquis of Rotherwood The first years of her hfe were marked by 
few events” The voice is the voice of Chairlotte but the accent is 
authenne and unmistakable Jane 

Scenes and Characters, however, was to look forward toward Char- 
lotte’s own Daisy Cham rather than backwards to the greatness of Pnde 
and Prejudice It is the first of the long senes of family chromcles, although 
Its hero ffinuly, the Mohuns, never claims a place m the affections equal 
to that occupied by the Mays and Undeiw^oods of later books Only 
htde Phyllis Mohun has any real vitahty, and it was a happy inspiration 
that mamed her, many years later, m Tii'o Sides of a Shield to Harry May 
of The Daisy Cham, beloved by many readers as the most attractive 
member of his attractive family The other Mohuns are two-dimensional 
sketches of characters whom Charlotte was afterwards to model m the 
round It is fasematmg to trace out resemblances Eleanor is a first 
study for Wdmet Underwood, Ldias has a certam hkeness ro Ethel May, 
and Claude is father to many of the young men m later novels The 
story Itself is echoed agam and agam Its central theme of a motherless 
family left to the care of an elder daughter reappears m The Daisy Cham 
The virtuous brother Harry, dead before the tale begms, yet a lastmg 
influence on his brothers and sisters, is resurrected as the equally virtuous, 
equally defuna Edmund of The Young Stepmother, and the acadent 
which PhyUis heroically averts by throvung away the powder-horn 
occurs agam m The Clever Woman of the Family, careless, saentific 
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brotker, naugbt}' sister, gunpowder and all The,book is tbc fipt example 
of an unusual and endeanng trait in Charlotte’s character, her complete 
honesty with herself Most authors draw themselves m then charaaers, 
but themselves idealised, explamed, excused Charlotte, however, was 
ruthless , she drew herself m her books not better but worse than the 
onginaL Only Ethel May develops as Charlotte would like to develop, 
and Ethel, we know, took the bit between her teeth and “wrote herself” 
Radiel Curtis of Tlx Clever Womm of the Faintly and Theodora of 
Heartsease are both self-portraits, or rather, seljf-w'armngs , there, but for 
the grace of God, I go , there, mdeed, m some respects have I gone 
already In Scales arid Clmacters Lihas is a picture of Charlotte, drawn 
with a cruel candour that leaves out almost all the attractive features It 
IS as if Charlotte wished to be for ever rcmmdmg herself of her short- 
comings , she sets up a likeness of her own skeleton 

Both Ahheychurclt and Scenes and Characters have about them a 
young, expenmental air that is rather engagmg As an author Charlotte 
has hardly left the schoolroom, she writes long explanators' first 
chapters rather than plungmg straight mto the story, and everywhere 
she allows the machinery to be much too apparent Yet hex gifts arc 
already obvious A young Oxford don, afterwards to be f^ous as 
Dean Church, said to Lady Seaton, " Abheychurch is a very' clever book 
and the young lady will write well m future.” “Oh, why’” said the 
lady, who was disposed to decry her young cousm’s talents “Because 
ever)* character, however simple, is perfectly distmct and Iivmg ” 

Conversations are the best part of both Aese early books Charlotte 
taught herself the difiScult art of making her characters talk naturally and 
well by recording many actual conversations that took place at Otter- 
bourne, Hursley, Pushnch, or sometimes at Lord Seaton’s house in 
Eaton Square As Yonges, Coleridges, and Kebles gathered round the 
hearth or paced the shrubbery* walk on fine afternoons, deep m discussmg 
a hundred and one subjects, Southey, Shakespeare, letter-w*nttng, Ac 
Spanish Succession, the correct spelling of plurals — ^were the Newman 
family* to be written down as “Newmen” ? — Charlotte was listening 
hard and burstmg wiA desire to express her own opimon Express it 
she did, eagerly, awkwardly , but always wiA mteOigence Then w'hcn 
goodbyes were over and the visitors gone home, she rushed up to her 
room and recorded all that had been said. Nothing escaped , Mr Justice 
Colem^es gentle cymasms, John Yonge’s passion for fects, Mary 
Yongc s kindly comments, even her ow*n impetuous remarks, all were 
stored m her mexhausable memory and all went down m her notebook 
Not only Ae conversauons but Ac wAole of Charlotte’s wntmg w*as 
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studied m the hfc from her o\vii liomc arclc, the scnous-mmdcd, in- 
telligent people who made up licr \\ orld It as a small world but a ftill 
one, narrow, of counc, but m no way shallow Wilham Yongc W'as still 
the dommant cliaractcr Charlotte wrote, talked, walked, studied — 
and study occupied a great part of her day — all under his beneficent wnng 
For lum she translated die whole of I Promcssi Sposi, for him too she 
wrote her stones Charlotte die audior was at times too strong for 
Charlotte die dutiful daughter E\ cr)' e\ cniiig William Yongc required 
her to read over what she had wntten dunng die day so diat he might 
make emendanons and ennasms An mnoaious litdc talc called 
“Shivcr)’'down” came in for too large a dose of this treatment One 
evening Charlotte deaded diat she could stand no more “Sluvcr)^- 
down” went into die bottom drawer, not to reappear for several years 
until, cmanapated from paternal cnncism, it saw' die light under the 
mudi less attractii c tide of Kenneth, or the Rear-Guard of the Grand Anny 

Such small niisundcrstandmgs did not check Charlotte’s adoration 
of her father. He might occasional!) be repressive but she W'ould rather 
be repressed by lum than encouraged b) another For her mother she 
had great tenderness Morning by morning they rw o w ould sit together 
like. a pair of sisters, Charlotte rcadmg aloud wdulst Faimy drew or 
stitched Charlotte w'as happy in dus rdanonship of “most entire com- 
panionship,” but her fcchng for her fadier w'as of a different order 
Pardy this W'as die expression of die belief, natural in her, diat man is a 
supenor bemg “I have no hesitation,” she wnrotc m her old age, “m 
declarmg my full behefm die infcnont)'’ of w'oman, nor that she brought 
It on herself” She venerated her fadier as she could venerate no mere 
woman, she thrilled to his praise or rebuke, and strangely enough, she 
understood him through and through Wdham loved and admired his 
htdc dark Fanny, wnth her shy, prett)' manners, her temperamental 
spints, her gaiety and pla'j'fulness But for understandmg he turned to 
Charlotte He responded at once to her mtcllectual hunger, her common 
sense, her pccuharly English brand of romanacism that had no nonsense 
an^'where about it Father and daughter were made of the same 
sniff’ 

. Bchmd the w'ell-lovcd parents there w'as soil the fomudable grand- 
mother Mrs Bargus was a pow'cr even m her old age. In 1844 she said 
her say about the unladyhkc pursmt of authorship and almost succeeded 
m preventmg the pubheandn of Abbcychurch She was finally pacified 
by the agreement that Charlotte was to give to chanty any money that 
the book might cam, Mrs Bargus considermg that it was extremely 
low to profit by the frmt of one’s own labours Many years later a fiiend 
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asked Charlotte what she would have done had the family deaded to 
forbid pubheanon The reply was charaacnstic “Oh, I mist have 
written , but I should not have published — at least not for many years ” 
Fortunately Mrs Bargus had been dead for seven years before tlie publica- 
tion of The Heir of Redclyjfe, for the sat caused by that book would have 
outraged her to the very depths of her ladylike soul 

Mr and Mrs Keble counted almost as part of die Yongc family 
To their cnticisms Charlotte submitted all her early stones Some of 
Keble’s emendations read quamdy — “In the dcscnption of die sunset 
the sun had been called a ‘arclc’ but the poet hand made it an ‘orb’” — 
but such comments were made wuth a gende kmdncss diat could never 
offend Intensely respectable diough they were, there was about the 
Kebles an almost Franciscan gaiety which helped to humamsc the solemn 
Charlotte Mrs Keble had an unexpected hkmg for bnght colours, 
espeaaUy m dress, a taste in which her husband shared “She used to say 
that if ever she was deluded mto an^dtung very bnUiant Mr Keble was 
sure to remark and admire it ” In gay blues or greens she reigned as 
hostess at the Vicarage, never so jo)'ful as when presidmg over the school- 
feasts which were red-letter dap m die Hursley calendar She would 
walk up and down the long tables set out on die lami to see if all her small 
guests were as happy as they should be on this day of dap before rctinng 
to the small dining-room to entertain the select party of grotro-ups 
mvited for the occasion. After tea there was cnckct m Sir Wilham 
Heathcotp’s park, and as tnnhght fell Mrs Keble, accompamed by Char- 
lotte, strolled on to the terrace, to watch for the rctummg duldrcn. 
Then, across the dun laixTi from the shadows under the cedar tree and 
the golden laburnum came the sound of Bishop Ken’s cvemng hymn, , 
sung by shy, uncertam voices Cheers followed, more hearty than any 
hymn-singmg, and as the tramp of bop’ feet died away m the distance 
Charlotte looked up at the fiist pale stars shoving above the church 
spire and knew that she was happy 

Hursley was a magnet that drew many who were mterested m the 
Oxford Movement, and there Charlotte v^as to rmx vath a soaety whose 
members were as mtellectual and as rehgious-mmded as herself One 
thing was lacking, and that was vanety All the members of Charlotte’s 
arde were cut to the same severe pattern and the ordmar)’’ gaieties of 
youth seemed to have passed her by Two balls a year were her ration, 
and even these two were no great pleasure She was a poor dancer and, 
one suspects, a poor conversaaonalist as conversation is understood m the 
ballroom “Late hours alwap tued me beyond enjo)Tncnt and I never 
had enough, except m one London visit to some cousins, to get mto the 
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swing ” It would be cntrancuig to blow more of tliat London visit 
when at last Charlotte “got mto the swmg,” but tlic rest is silence 

Instead of balls tlicrc was for Charlotte die mild dissipation of dimng 
out, usually at Hurslcy Park widi the Hcadicotcs, or at Warden Barter’s 
house at Wmehester These duuiers were serious and formal occasions, 
“when the removal of the dodi was a danger to die dresses of die ladies, 
and must have been the most delicate of operations to die footmen, 
and when the young ladies sat m terror of bemg asked to take wine ” 
This last horror was a spcaal mghtmare to Charlotte, who attnbuted 
her immmnty from hea(kches, m winch, to judge from her novels, she 
must have been umquc among Victonan ladies, to die fact that she never 
touched alcohol’” until almost middle-age when a depression m healdi 
caused It to be presenbed ” But if dmuig-out mvolved die danger of 
bemg asked to “take ivme” it also promised the joys of good conversa- 
tion Over the venison and woodcock all dimgs respectable m heaven 
and earth would be discussed, and Charlotte would hsten widi all her 
ears, sternly 'discouraging advances on die part of any of her contem- 
poraries who might be present When so much was worth hearmg who 
would wish to waste tune m cliatter ? 

When she was about twenty Charlotte added a friend of her own 
to this select and serious orcle What she needed was a compamon of 
her own age, someone young, gay, irresponsible , what she found was 
, an eamest-nunded mvahd twenty years her semor Manaiine Dyson 
was perhaps Charlotte’s dearest friend, but the suspiaon arises that hers 
was among the worst influences on her hfe Not that there was anythmg 
about Miss Dyson of wbch the most anxious modier could possibly 
disapprove Fanny Yonge, mdeed, was dchghted with the friendsbp 
and encouraged it to the best of her power The most profitable fiiend- 
sbps, however, are most likely to be diose wbch provoke parents if not 
to disapproval at least to shght dismay Charlotte needed to expand, 
to see hfe as it was hved beyond die bounds of the Tractanan party , 
above all, she needed male soaety of a different brand to that provided 
by Mr Keble or Warden Barter Manaune Dyson was the complete 
spmster, hving with her mother and a parson brother at Dogmersfield 
Inevitably she and Charlotte were drawn together by their community 
of mterests Mananne, as well as Charlotte, was an author, one of her 
books, Ivo and Verena, enjoying a considerable success But, hke Char- 
lotte, her cbef enthusiasm was not for hterature but for school-teaching 
She had started a boardmg-school for the class of children desenbed by 
Miss Colendge as “supenor village girls,” and the supervision of this 
' school was the great mterest of her hfe Good text-books were scarce, 
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and soon Cliarlottc w as busy wntmg simple Instoiy' books and comments 
on tbe Catechism for the benefit of “calfdom ” Tlie ongm of this some- 
what repellent mckname is obscure, though Miss Colcndgc has the 
unlikely explanation that it arose fix>m the fact tliat die “supenor \allagc 
girls” enjoyed both the milk of Enghsh hteraturc and die milk of human 
kindness 

Human kmdness is not the quahty that is most easily assoaated with 
Marianne D}'son Charlotte addressed her as “My dear Dn\cr” and 
signed herself “Your lotong Slave ” Doubdess Manannc was conwnced 
that it was her duty to keep her young fnend up to the mark both o\cr 
wntmg and school-teaching, and Charlotte looked up to Manannc wadi 
affecaonate respea Years later she sketched the rclanonship bewcen 
them as she saw it, though not as it was m feet, when isuiong The Clever 
Woman of the Family, where die cnthusiasnc and awkt\ard Rachel is 
subdued and avihsed by her ftiendship wadi the mucli older invalid 
Ennme Virtuous though she is. Er min e remains an obstmatcly un- 
sjunpatheoc character, and dishke of Enmne may explam die mstmctivc 
anapathy which admirers of Charlotte must feel for the worthy Miss 
Dpon ^ 

In 1S50 Charlotte published Henriettas Wish, or Domineering Un- 
deserved obhnon has fellen upon this charrmng tale, which has long been 
out of print Told bnefly, the story- is mdeed somewhat uncomnnemg 
Hennetta and Fred arc twm children of Mrs Langford, whose husband 
ts-as killed m a nding acadent when the twans were only a week old. 
Sixteen years lata: the widow’s nerves are soil so much affected that she 
will not allow Fred to nde or dnve, or even to skate on a pond warranted 
safe by the most unimpeachable of uncles Although Mrs Langford 
t herself had been brought up at Krught Sutton, her husband’s home, she 
has never taken her children there smee the acadent Hennetta and 
Fred are naturally eager to see then relaaons, and hearmg that a smtable 
house IS vacant they persuade then mother to settle near Knight Sutton 
Not merely Hennetta and Fred, be it noted, but grandparents, cousins, 
even the omnisaent Unde Geoffire), all urge the expediency' of this plan, 
and Mrs Langford herself is but half im-mlhng Meanw'hile, W'hilst the 
house IS being decorated, at Hennetta’s -UTsh they all go to spend Christ- 
mas with theu grandparents The result is unexpected Provoked by 
his naughty but attractive cousm Beatnce, Fred ignores his mother’s 
alarms and insists on dntnng the staid old “Dumphng ” An acadent, 
of course, occurs , Fred sufiers fi:om senous concussion, and Mrs Lang- 
ford, after nursmg him devotedly, dies of heart disease 

Mrs Langford was m fea a silly woman who deserved to be slapped 
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Her nervous headaches and spasms, her ostentatious unselfishness, her 
unscrupulous play upon the better feehngs of her children, would have 
afforded great sport to modem psychologists, but Charlotte holds up 
this odious female as the pattern of maternal devoaon, to be obeyed m 
everythmg, even m the unreasonable prolnbmons by which she was 
endeavounng to make a mother’s baby of a lugh-spmted schoolboy 
Yet, m spite of the pecuhanties of the plot, Henriettas Wish is not 
merely a great improvement on Charlotte’s earlier tales, but one of the 
most attractive of all her stones She proves here conclusively that Dean 
Church was nght m tus judgment, all her characters are “perfectly 
distmct and hvmg,” and by this time she has learnt to make them less 
simple Hennptta, a beauty without much power of attraction, is con- 
trasted with plam Beatnce, “Queen Bee,” whose influence over her boy 
cousms leads to the final catastrophe There is an enchantmg scene with 
the young people busy upon Christmas decorations for the church, and 
naughty Queen Bee enjoymg the opportumty to play Fred off agamst 
his cousm Alex "Not that there was what even a severe judge would 
call irreverence m word or deed , there was no idle laughter and the 
convenation was m a tone and a style which showed that they had been 
all well trained m respect for the sanctity of the place ” Nevertheless, 
Charlotte makes it plam that this was an unsmtable moment for even 
the mildest of schoolboy flirtaaons, and our approval is mvited for < 
Henrietta, sittmg alone at the far end of the church and weavmg the 
sacred monogram m holly whilst she meditates on hymns smtable to her 
employment Can it be tliat Charlotte, pretty Charlotte, had sometimes 
found herself m the same predicament as Hennetta ? 

The situation has its absurd side, but the two gnls are far firom bemg 
absurdities They are attractive school-girhsh creatures, the one with her. 
head m the clouds, the other ivith her feet planted very firmly on the 
ground And when adversity comes the flirtatious Queen Bee shows to 
better advantage than the “mce” Hennetta, which is usually the way 
with the Queen Bees and Hennettas of real hfe Charlotte is nearly 
always successful with her schoolboy characters In spite of his mother’s 
efforts Fred is no png , he is a <dever boy with a hkmg for books com- 
bmed with a great desire to excel m the outdoor sports which she denies 
to him Charlotte convmces us that his love stood the stram of the 
obedience exaaed firom him, and that he remamed to the end a lovmg, 
warm-hearted, and only shghtly rebeUious son 

The other boys are sketched m less detail , tough, ei’^eryday creatures, 
they serve as contrast to the more mtelhgent but not less courageous Fred, 
who IS not too sensitive to enjoy a good rat-hunt Rat-huntmg is 
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neitiier a picturesque nor an edifying pursuit, yet Charlotte exempts 
It from her general condemnation of blood-sports One of her cOusms, 
writing as an old lady, said of Charlotte “What a tender heart she had ' 
Not the smallest insect would she hurt, and how cruel she thought you 
if you lolied a wasp, and the same with regard to fi s h i ng I have heard 
many discussions on that pomt, on huntmg also ” But Beatrice and 
Hennetta watch a rat-hunt with the greatest mterest, and though 
Hennetta moralises a htde on “the hunting spirit of mankmd,” she 
apparently has no qualms as to the propnety of a young lady lookmg 
on at so blood-thirsty a spectacle And this although Charlotte not 
merely condemns ladies who hunt, but even those who nde to the meet 
The exceptions to her code of conduct and manners are sometimes as 
surpnsmg as the code itself 

Even the exemplary Unde Geoffirey attends the rat-hunt Unde 
Geofficey, who is the pattern of ah the virtues, may not be a particularly 
attractive character, but he is a very real one He has a certam resemblance 
to Wilham Yonge, just as the busthng, narrow-mmded grandmother 
IS reminiscent of Mrs Bargus The old lady’s objection to charades 
awakes memones of Mansfield Park, but fifiy years had seen a great 
change In the attitude adopted towards pnvate theatncals Jane Austen, 
who IS no prude, considers such thing s wrong and improper m 
themsdves, but the strait-laced Charlotte sympathises with the young 
people thwarted by old-frshioned prejudice Her displeasure is not for 
the charades but for the arch-ofience of disrespect towards elders and 
betters, no matter how unreasonable those dders may be 

The year of the pubhcation of Henriettas Wish saw the appearance 
of a better-known but not more charming book Sdhool-teachmg was 
a rival mterest to authorship, and letters flew backwards and forwards 
between Charlotte and Manatme Dyson full of the domgs of the “dogs” 
and “otters,” &s the children of Dogmersfield and Otterboume were 
respectively mcknamed. One day the idea came to Charlotte that others 
besides Mananne might be mterested m her school-children The result 
was Langley School These attractive htde stories first appeared m The 
Pink Mag, or, to give the pubhcation its correct tide, The Magazine for 
the Young Charlotte had started contnbutmg to this periodical very 
soon after the appearance of its first number m 1842, and by 1850, when 
Langley School was repnnted m book form, she was already m a modest 
way an established author, with four books to her credit as well as various 
magazme arades Langley School was, however, the first of her works^ 
to reach a pubhc very much larger than her own immediate arde 
Intended as a children’s book, these simple htde talcs somehow or other 
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fired the imagination of girls m their teens and set a whole generation 
to school-teachmg In style Langley School, like Henriettas Wish, is a 
great advance on earher books Although Charlotte is wntmg for the 
nursery her touch is quite mature, and it is dear that she has learnt how to 
write a competent book, no matter how juvemle her readers 

The success of Langley School brought Charlotte’s name before the 
reading pubhc and perhaps emboldened her to launch out on a new 
venture The first riumber of The Monthly Packet was published m 
January 1851, and the magazme was to remam under her editorship 
until 1890 ' In the ’fifties the duties of an editor were much less onerous 
than they are today , The Monthly Packet had ‘neither office nor staff, 
and a few days^ delay m pubhcauon was no great matter to a penodical 
whose circulation barely touched the giddy figure of fifteen hundred 
copies Although the idea had ongmated with the Dysons, The Monthly 
Packet was almost entirely Charlotte’s own creation and served as an 
instrument to spread the influence of her personahty among successive 
generations of girls It was mtended as a Church of England paper for 
young people, and so respectable was its tone that even its founders 
mcknamed it “The Codger,” dedanng that it was certam to please 
“steady old codgers ” Various names were si^gested, mdudmg “The 
Maiden’s Manual,” before its non-committal tide was finally adopted 
The Editor stated the aims and opmions of the new magazme m her 
mtroduction to the first number “If the pretty old terms, maidens and 
damsels, had not gone out of fashion, I should address this letter by that 
n a m e to the readers for whom this htde book is, m the first place, m- 
tended, young girls, or maidens, or young ladies, whichever you like 
to be called, who are above the age of childhood, and who are either 
lookmg back on school-days with regret, or else pursumg the most 
important part of education, namely self-education It has been said 
that every one forms their own character between the ages of fifteen and 
five-and-twenty, and this Magazine is meant to be m some degree a help 
to those who are thus formmg it , not as a gmdc, smee that is the part of 
deeper and graver books, but as a compamon m tunes of recreation, which 
may help you to perceive how to brmg your rehgious prmaples to bear 
upon your daily hfe, may show you the examples, both good and evil, 
of histoncal persons, and may tell you of the workmgs of God’s provid- 
ence both here and m other lands ” 

The wish was abundandy fulfilled, for The Monthly Packet helped to 
mould the character of innumerable young ladies , Many of Charlotte’s 
stones were first published m its pages, among them The Little Duke, 
The Lances of Lynwood, The Daisy Cham, and The Trial, and other works 
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secession Inc\ntably the whole business appears a storm m a tea-cup 
Yet at die time it was undoubtedly a crisis of the first order There is an 
lUuimnating sentence m Miss Charlotte Fortcscuc Yonge’s bnef memoir 
of her aunt “What a host of mtcrcstmg memones that person must 
have who v.as growmg up at the arac Queen Victona ascended the 
throne, when the Amencan cmanapation of slaves took place, when the 
‘Peccavi’ telegram arrived, when die Oxford Tractanan Movement was 
begmmng, when Dickens’ works were coming out m numbers, when 
railwa)^ were snll looked upon as dangerous Anyone who has lived 
dirough the last twenty-five years would scarcely count these famous 
events worth a front-page lieadhuc m the nc\^^papc^ But they were not 
small happemngs to diose who hved through them, and die repercussions 
of Newman’s secession were felt far beyond the confines of Tractanan 
soaety His defccaon might well have meant the rum of the whole 
Oxford Movement The leader had gone, the sun had fallen fiom 
heaven, white was black and black was wlutc “We sat calmly at our 
breakfasts cvety morning,” wrote Dean Church, “and then someone 
amved with news of somethmg disagreeable — someone gone, someone 
sure to go ” 

Keblc stood firm m die general collapse, and whilst Keble held fast 
the Oxford Movement still hved Firmness was die easier for lum because 
as a particular fhend he, had been so well acquamted ^^’lth die state of 
Ne^\^nan’s mmd that he suffered htde surprise when the blow fell Others 
less mtmiate widi their leader had not realised for how long he had been 
wavering in his allegiance The shattered forces ralhed round Keble, and 
secure m his steadfesmess the Movement grew and prospered once more 

Charlotte herself, as became Keble’s favoured pupd, remamed un- 
swennng m her belief though not untouched by doubts At the height 
of the storm Keble guessed at the trouble m her mmd, and one evenmg, 
when he should have been sittmg to Richmond for his portrait, he took 
Charlotte for a long walk by the nver-side, lea\nng the artist to grumble 
at the vaganes of such a sitter As the girl of tv’^enty poured out her 
cunously acute questions Keble pondered senously on the nght answers 
to give her Here was a young and questmg mmd, which he himself 
had turned towards Cathohe faith and pracnce, nddmg it by his ovm 
teachmg of the more obvious Protestant calimmies against Rome He 
could not consaennously declare either the one Church to be wholly 
right or the other wholly wrong Very patiently, vety fairly, he set 
forth the arguments m favour of loyalty to the Church of England, 
and then paused before summmg up "No doubt we could ask many 
questions they could not ansv^er, and they could ask us many which we 
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ncarmg thirty Then “ the Driver” did her fhend a good turn for which 
much can he forgiven her. In May 1850 Charlotte went to stay at 
Dogmersfield, and in the course of the visit Manaime Dyson showed her 
the notes of an unsuccessful story The story itself might be a failure 
but die central theme was a good one and, for what it was worth, she 
handed it over to Charlotte “She told me that there were two char- 
acters she wanted to sec brought out m a story, namely, the essentially 
contntc and the self-satisfied Good men, we agreed, were m most of 
the books of the day subdued by die memory of some mvoluntary 
disaster, generally the lolling of someone out shootmg, whereas the 
‘pemtence of the samts’ was unattempted. The self-satisfied hero was 
to rate the humble one at stdl lower than liis own estimate, to persecute 
him, and never be undeceived until he had caused his death This was 
the germ of the tale, of which mme was the playwnght work of devising 
action and narrative ” 

The tale was The Heir of Redclyffe 



CHAPTER SIX 


WITH NATOTAL POUTENESS Cliarlotte often, referred to Sir Guv Momlle, 
hero of Tite Har of Relclyffe, as “ Mananne’s son ” In reality he was very 
much her own No mother ever doted more on her son m the flesh than 
Charlotte on this bram-child of hers All the tune that she wns WTitmg 
The Heir of Rriclyffe, Charlotte was obsessed b} her characters, and espea- 
ally by Guy She was for ever discussmg turn with her parents, with 
the Kebles, and, of course, with Marianne Dpon “I think,” she wntes, 
“that you must want to rest from Guy on Whit Simday at least, and so 
do I” , but rest from Guy she could non 

To Charlotte her charaaers had a life of their onm apart from her , 
she felt herself to be recorder rather than creator Can it be that from 
her Colendge relaaons she had inherited a domesneated and sober 
variation of Samuel Tailor Coleridge’s daemon* “I have found out 
what the offence was that made Guy bang the door” is a 1)^)1031 remark 
She found out, she did not mvent And agam, “I have been readmg 
Mr Hurrell Froude over agam , I am sure he is wrong when m that essay 
m ficnon he sap the author has no pleasure m it, and feels the events and 
people are under his own control I am sure I don’t, and v hat Guy and 
Phihp may choose to rum out I cannot tell, and the) seem just like real 
acquaintances ” 

These new and absorbmg acquaintances kept her bus}" for the better 
part of 1850 and 1851 Like all Charlotte’s early work. The Heir of 
Reiclyffe owed much to home comment and ennasm Wflham Yonge 
looked through ever} page and the Kebles w'ere alwa}'s ready mth kmdly 
mterest and advice. John Eeblc read and correaed the finished manu- 
senpt, “m general the purport of his marks was to guard to the utmost 
both dehcacy and reverence ” 

After gomg the round of the home cntics the book was foolishly 
sent to John Murray, a firm w"hich at that tune did not dealln fiction. 
If Miss Colendge is correct vath her dates The Heir of Redclyffe was 
finished m August 1851, b\it it was certainly not published tdl Ae New 
Year of 1853 Mr John Parker was the publisher Did he realise what 
treasure-trove had fallen mto his hands * The book was to prove one of 
the most popular novels of the centur}" It v ould be mterestmg to know 
how much m hard cash author and publisher made out of its success 
In all probabiht}" Charlotte herself neither knew nor cared , she had that 
fine disregard of money which characterises those who are bom com- 
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fortably off aiid remain all their lives m that enviable financial state 
In the ’fifties die figures of sales were small compared to diose of a modem 
best-seller, at die height of die book’s success Charlotte wntes “A 
note from Papa tells us Parker has sold 500 out of 750 and talks of an 
edition of 1000 ” 

The book pleased die novel-reading public because it was die book 
for wlucli, all unconsaously, that public had been waiting The fact 
that it was not a first-class novel m as beside the point Lord Melbourne’s 
star had set and Pnnee Albert’s was in the ascendant The trend of die 
day was towards prosaic and strenuous living, yet romanticism was still 
die prevailing literary' fashion, romantiasm associated wndi die names 
of die naous Byron, the adieistical Shelley, and sudi novelists as poor 
Caroline Lamb Romantiasm, m short, was bad Charlotte took its 
rcfornianoii m hand, and in the character of Guy she turned romanticism 
mto a respectable cliurcli-going creed Guy^ was at one and the same tmic 
very’ good, very' respectable, and very’ romantic The pubhc, who were 
all for sober wnue whilst chenshmg at the same time a passion for 
romance, leapt at this rcconolianon of apparent opposites The Brontes, 
Scott, and odier lesser novehsts had shown wrtuous and romantic char- 
aaen, but no one before Charlotte had assoaated romance wndi cvery’day 
life as It was lived in die year 1853 She gave to cacli of her readers the 
hope of findmg himself a hero No need to live in the spaaous times of 
Queen Ehzabcdi, to sivim the Hellespont in Byromc mamicr, or to burden 
oneself ividi a mad vnfc like Mr Rochester , merely say y’our prayers, 
art'as a faidiful member of die Church of England, refiram from losing 
your temper, and the halo of romance iioll be y’ours 

The Heir of Reddy fc is essentially a novel widi a moral basis Morahty’ 
is a conspicuous diaractensnc of most of the novels of the penod, but 
It IS usually kept subservient to the plot In Jane Eyre, for instance, Jane’s 
scruples and subsequent flight from Mr Rochester arc used not so much to 
pomt a moral as to adorn a talc Charlotte, however, is acutely concerned 
vidi moral issues, and the story’ which illustrates dicse issues is to her of 
secondary importance In dus she resembles die twentieth-century 
novehsts whose concern is not widi events but widi reactions Conrad, 
m Lord Jxm, is not mterested m the highly exatmg story of the smkmg 
of the Palm , aU he cares for is die effect of that adventure on the mind 
of Jim So for Charlotte, who was concerned with morahty rather 
than psychology, the question is not whether Guy and Amy will 
marry but whether they will commit any moral /fl/iv-pas m the process 
of domg so Of course no one expects to find Guy and Amy mdulgmg 
in ilhat love Morality, for Charlotte, was a fine-drawn, tugh-falutm’ 
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and chivalrous afifair fer removed from quesQons of sex The Seventh 
Commandment was one m which she was not mterested , m The Hetr 
of Reddy ffe her characters fail to honour their father and mother, as Laura 
failed , they covet, like Phihp, then neighbour’s house , m a later work 
one unfortunate even finds himself mvolvcd m a murder , but nowhere, 
m all her innumerable books, is anyone tempted to commit adultery 
The horror which the twenaeth century so conspicuously fads to 
feel when confronted by gross immorahties Charlotte felt m plenty for 
the smallest peccadilloes In The Heir of Redclyffe Phihp and Laura arc 
exhibited as sinners because tliey mamtamed an understanding unknown 
to the young lady’s parents This understandmg did not mean that they 
wrote each other letters or exchanged keepsakes, much less kisses, but 
because of the hemous deceit Charlotte condemns the unfortunate pair 
to hfelong punishment Here is her descnption of Laura’s farewell to 
her mother after her weddmg ' 

“Laura hung round her mother’s neck m an ardent embrace 
“ ‘Your pardon ' Oh, Mamma, I see it aU now ' ’ 

“Poor thmg > She had too much faded m a daughter’s part to go 
forth from her home with the dear, lovmg, hopeful heart her sister had 
earned from it>” 

After this mdancholy beginning it is not surpnsmg to find that poor 
Laura’s marned life was not an unmitigated success 

“It was a harassed, anxious life, with httle of repose or rehef, and 
Laura spent her tune between watchmg Phdip and tendmg his health, 
and m the cares and representation befitting her station with httle space 
for domestic pleasure or home comfort, knowmg her chddrcn more 
mtimately through her sister’s observation than through her own ” , 
Modem readers keep then disapproval not for Laura and Phihp, who 
mamtamed then “imderstanding,” but for Amy and Guy, who did not 
"^hen Amy refuses to send her disgraced smtor a word of trust and 
comfort to cheer him m his undeserved banishment one can but agree 
with brother Charles m his outburst 

Nonsense > Folly' You are as bad as the rest When they are 
persecuting and slandermg and acting m the most outrageous way, and 
you know one word of yours would carry him through all, you won’t 
say It to save him from distraction, and from domg all my father fences 
he has done Then I beheve you don’t care a rush for him, and never 
want to see him again, and beheve the whole monstrous farrago ’ ” 
Bravo, Charles ' 

Fihal duty was for Charlotte the Moloch to which everythmg must 
be sacrificed , against its claims neither true love nor common sense had 
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any nghts Again and again slie reverts to this theme It appears at its 
most farming in The Daisy Cham, where Ethel vows that nothing shall 
he nearer or dearer to her than her widowed fatlier, and, at some expense 
to herself, keeps her vow But Ethel was under no ohhgatioh to Norman 
Ogilvie,--the possible suitor who appeared on her honzon durmg that 
gay Commemoration Week She was a young woman deeply devoted to 
the kmdest and best of fathers and charged •with the care of an mvalid 
sister and the upbrmging of a large family Home duties were obvious 
and pressing She might have come to love Norman Ogilvie, but she 
ran away from the temptation whilst she and he were both heart-whole 
Other heromes were not so sensible Nume, of Nuttie’s Father, sacrifices 
herself to a parent whom any sensible girl would have been glad to avoid 
So, too, m Dytievor Terrace, a book which all but parodies The Heir of 
Redclyffe, Mary - abandons her betrothed Louis to dash off to South 
Amenca at the behest of an admittedly worthless father Although 
nobody would compare dear, sdly Mr Edmondstone of The Heir of 
Redclyjfe -with the odious parent m Dynevor Terrace, Amy behaves "with 
almost as much foolishness as Mary 

Charlotte had not the shghtest doubt but that the young must 
always and mevitably be sacrificed to the old In her o'wn hfe she pushed 
this doctnne of fihal obedience to fantastic lengths One small detail is 
suffiaent illustration of her conduct As a child she had been forbidden 
by her mother to enter any of the cottages at Otterboume, and although 
the prohibition hindered her gready m her parish work and cut her off 
from her beloved school-children when once they had gro’wn up, she 
kept the rule till the day of her death at the age of seventy-seven Obedi- 
ence earned to such extremes is hardly sane 

Amy’s scruples seem as far-fetched as the honourable punctihos of 
R.odngue and Chim^ne which form the theme of Le Cid But the 
mneteenth century, as the seventeenth, viewed the question of filial 
obedience -with different eyes to those of the twentieth Both ComeiUe 
and Charlotte were wntmg of codes of honour and morahty which their 
contemporaries comprehended even if they did not observe them 
Although Chim^e was not typical of the court beauties of Louis XIV, 
those beauties would have agreed with Corneille m theory if not m 
practice, just as the Puseyite young ladies agreed "with Charlotte In the 
year of grace 1853 few lovers behaved like Guy and Amy, but most 
lovers admitted that such behaviour -was estimable and nght Today 
we consider the pair were not merely silly but "wrong m dieir actions 
The question is a question of penod, not probabihty 

One glarmg improbabihty there is m The Heir of Redclyffe which 
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was as apparent to her contemporancs as to postenty, having nodung 
to do with changing codes or morals Foolish, fond Mr Edmondstonc 
IS persuaded by nephew Phihp diat Guy has fallen mto extravagance 
and bettmg Although he loves Guy hkc bs own son he makes no 
attempt to see the boy, who was, after all, only twenty, and nught well 
have betted occasionally without being, of necessity, hopelessly depraved 
Instead, he forbids Guy the house and insists on breaking off die engage- 
ment with Amy Phihp’s most inadequate evidence is beheved agauist 
Guy’s solemn word, aldiough a baby could have seen diat Guy was 
mcapable of deception, bettmg, or, mdeed, vice of any sort In die end, of 
course. It turns out that Guy’s mystenous request for die loanof ^looo, the 
cause of all the trouble, is due to lus laudable desire to endow a sisterhood 
Plots were never Charlotte’s strong point, as she herself admitted, and in 
The Heir of Redclyffe the thread of die story at times wears dangerously 
dun 

Character, not plot, is the strengdi of The Heir of Redclyffe Young 
women of the ’fifties went mto raptures over Guy Morvdle, and 
young men, dashmg Guardees and imdergraduatcs ahke, mcludmg one 
named WiUiam Moms, endeavoured vamly to model themselves on 
his perfections, inspired by a desire to emulate “his almost dehquescent 
piety ’’ Even today Guy retains his charm No one could fail to 
appreaate the attractions of a young man who refuses to take his horse 
to Oxford lest the temptations of the Umversity aty should prove too 
much for the morals of his groom Guy’s touchmg death moved so 
many to tears that perhaps her success m this Ime prompted Charlotte to 
an overdose of death-bed scenes m later novels None of them have the 
pathos of Guy’s last hours Fehx Underwood and Margaret May pass away 
leavmg the modem reader dry-eyed, but though smiles may br^ through 
at the romantic touch of the young widow weanng her Weddmg-dress 
to her husband’s funeral, even today it is all too easy to weep for Guy 

Amy, the herome, is a darhng Development is always marked m 
Charlotte’s characters, and Amy develops naturally and mevitably from 
a simple laughmg girl mto a very fine and samdy woman In appearance, 
as m character, she is enchantmg Her first entrance mto the novel is a 
picture as vivid as if we had seen her with the eyes of the flesh We 
know her face, her dress, her complexion, even her style of hair-dressmg 
Yet all the wntten desenpaon is condensed mto two sentences 

“Suddenly a voice called ‘Laura' Are you there i Open the door 
and you will see ’ 

“ On Phihp’s openmg it m came a tall cameha , the laughmg fece and 
hght, s hmin g curls of the bearer peepmg through the dark green leaves ’’ 
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By a magic peculiar to herself Charlotte can. make herTcaders imagme 
what she does not describe It is startling sometimes to look up cliapter 
and verse and to discover hoAV htde basis of description there is for 
ima g ine d pictures of places and people, clear and concrete m every detail 
The mmor characters, pleasant, ordmary people aU of them, are some 
of Charlotte’s most successful bits of character-dravang ‘‘Here,” she 
seems to say, “are some mce-everyday fiiends of mme, not very exatmg, 
not very unusual But I am fond of them and I want to tell you all about 
them so that they can be your fiiends also ” Soon the reader finds him- 
self as much at his ease at Holywell House as Charlotte was at Otterboume 
or Hursley Even Phihp, the Pharisee, is not so preposterous as Char- 
lotte’s other villains He was not a wicked man but a png, and pngs 
she understood almost too well “Phdip is mtolerable and impossible,” 
so runs the general verdict, “but somehow he remmds me of So-and-so ” 
There are, unfortunately, large numbers of So-and-so’s m this world 
all too reminiscent of the unbearable Phdip In his character Charlotte 
for the first and only tune adnaitted that black is not always black nor 
white wholly and entuely white , Pluhp’s tragedy is the fatal story of 
the would-be good man who de'ceives himself over the motives behmd 
his acaons 

The book was read eagerly by bishops and statesmen , Rossetn wept 
over Guy’s untunely end, and from Dresden came a letter firom Margaret, 
Prmcess Reuss “ As we have grovm so fond of the personages we should 
hke to know so very much if they are or have been hvmg Or at least 
like some hvmg people, or else if they are imagined persons We are of 
the latter conviction, for such ch^cters, as espea^y dear Guy’s and 
Amy’s, are scarcely to be found on earth ” All the world was anxious 
to meet the author of the most successful book of the day But Charlotte 
was not to be spodt and she had Mr Keble to help her should she show 
any signs of losmg her head m the midst of such umversal applause and 
adulation At the end of a letter to Mananne Dyson, dated February 23 rd, 

' 1853, and containmg an attractive account of an afternoon spent at 
Hursley Vicarage, she adds this note, headed “Pnvate” 

“I should hke you to know the comfort and peace I had m the htde 
study at Hursley Vicarage yesterday It is too predbus to have him to 
brmg all one’s fear of vam-glory etc to, and hear him say, ‘Yes, my dear, 
I have been thinkmg a great deal about you now,’ and when he said a 
successful book might be the tnal of one’s life — it was so exaedy what 
ivas mce, not tcllmg one not to enjoy the praise, and hke to hear it talked 
about, but that way of at once soothmg and guardmg, and his telhng me 
to think of the pleasure it was to my father and mother , and then beside 
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the safe-guard of prayer and offering of talents, etc he said in this ease I 
might dwell on how much it is yours, so you see )ou must not mind 
my sendmg it all to you I •tsash I could give you the effect of the peace- 
fulness and subduing happiness of it, cspcaally when 1 asked for the 
blessmg, and he said, ‘You shall have it, such as it is,’ and then he took 
the words he never used widi me before, ‘Prosper Thou her handiwork,’ 
which seemed to seal a daily prayer, and make all bearable and not \ain 
The gomg back and chattenng m the drawing-room did not hurt diat 
twihght ame, and then came a moonlight dnvc home 

“I could not help telling you, but keep it to yourself ‘If you keep 
watch and go on m your own natural wa)’, it will do }'ou no harm,’ 
he said ” 

The ungrammaocal, disjomtcd sentences speak straight from the 
heart “If you keep watch and go on m your own natural way” — but 
for Charlotte there was no other way possible for many years she had 
to endure troubles Rcble never contemplated when he warned her 
against the tnal that a successful book might prose to be Strangers 
would try to force themselves into her home, one Amcncan couple 
gomg so far as to declare that dicy had been to Stratford for Shakespeare, 
to Stoke Poges for Gray, to Hursley for Kcble, and to Otterboumc for 
Charlotte Yonge, “last but not least ’’ These "idolaters,” as her family 
called diem m jest, were hateful to Charlotte Her natural kindness 
forbade her to send them away empty, and some concessions she had to 
make to the demands of importunate strangers, but her ph}’sical pnvacy 
was as dear to her as that pnvacy of soul whidi she guarded with such 
determmed and dehcate reserve 

Her dislike of fame was genumc, and m her reluctance to face the 
hmehght there was none of the modem film-star’s heawly pubhosed 
shnnkmg fi'om pubhaty Charlotte was bred up m a tradition that 
counted it a mark of good breedmg to shun the pubhc gaze Nothing 
was more unfortunate than to find one’s name “m the papers ” The 
vulgar crowd, shoutmg noisy plaudits, mevitably tamted its idol with 
somethmg of its own vulganty As a Victonan gendewoman Charlotte 
could not do otherwise than struggle to avoid the consequences of her 
own success 

Instmctively she realised that no one could have been less fitted than 
she was for the position of a pubhc heroine A repressive system of educa- 
tion had exaggerated her natural sh^mess mto a most painful handicap 
Among those whom she knew and trusted Charlotte could be a dehghtful 
and eager conversauonahst, but with strangers she became at once 
tongue-tied and clumsy, and her shyness at the few pubhc functioiis 
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she was persuaded to attend was so marked as to be embarrassing to 
others as well as to herself 

But her avoidance of pubhaty had roots deeper than the conventions 
of her class and age, deeper even than the shyness mgramed in her own 
character Was not her motto “Pro Ecclesia Dei” i She worked for 
the Church and the Church only Though her work was a dehght to 
her and brought her both money and fame, she regarded it as a duty, 

, not a pleasure Praise for herself she did not desire , her only object 
was to add to the honour of the Church 

To wnte thus is to lay Charlotte open to the charge of very subtle 
hypocrisy But there is a simphaty so obvious that it leaves the com- 
plicated mmd of the average man gaspmg with unbehef Charlotte’s 
simphaty was of that order She was dever, she was even, m her own 
' way, brilliant, but she was as simple and direct as a chdd More so, mdeed, 
for the simphaty of children has been grossly exaggerated If she said 
she wrote for the Church’s honour and glory, for the Church’s honour 
and glory she wrote and for no other o^ect She accepted all the 
imphcations of that statement with breath-takmg ease, and one of its 
more obvious imphcations was the entire unimportance of Charlotte 
Those who thought otherwise she regarded as wrong-headed and a 
nuisance 

This was Charlotte at the height of her fame, a shy, awkward, brdhant 
aeature, very htde changed from the schoolgirl who prmted Le Chateau 
de Melville to help pay for a village school Daily hfe went on m the 
accustomed round of study and school-teadnng, church services and visits 
to neighbours The famous authoress spent her talent on contributions 
to Tjhe Hursley Magazine, edited and bound by Lady Heathcote, and 
on plays to be aaed m the Moberly schoolroom at Winchester In 
the affectionate warmth of the Moberly home Charlotte’s habitual 
shyness melted away so completely that she even consented to act m 
some of her own plays “I shall very much enjoy domg what I can m 
the preparations,” she writes to Ahce, the eldest daughter, “and I will 
try to grow as fat and dignified as I can m honour of her M^esty, Queen 
Phihppa You cannot think how I shall enjoy the fun of the rehearsals, 
and It wiU give me such a good opportumty for correctmg any part of 
the play that may not have the nght effect ” 

Another letter refers to The Pigeon Pie, a play of the Civd War penod 
“Would George mind bemg the Colonel j He is never on the stage 
with Edmund, and a doak and blue scarf would turn him mto a Round- - 
head I do not see what else is to be done, for altenng the part now 
would spoil the dinner scene I am glad you are not more perfea m 

t 
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your parts I say imiic every evening when I am going to bed, but I 
camiot leave off lauglung m the wrong places, especially when I have to 
congratulate Edmund on his alteration since I saw him six years ago 
Mr Dunderhead lives m the httle dressing-room, to die amazement of 
all beholders who come suddenly upon him in the twilight ” 

“Mr Dunderhead” was a lay figure representing a soldier, a useful 
actor who appeared again in many plays He was more accommodating 
dian George, who “minded” die part of the Rouiidlicad Colonel so 
mucli diat he flady refused to play it So staunch was the Royalism of 
the Moberly family that no one could be persuaded to appear m diis 
odious role except Faimy Yonge herself Apparently George was 
mchned to be cantankerous over die parts allotted to him , m a letter 
dcahng with anodicr play. The Strayed Falcon, Charlotte says, “I hope 
George wiU not dunk too much sentiment falls to his share ” 

The Strayed Falcon and The Mice at Play were pubhshed years later 
ui their onguial form, wlulst The Pigeon Pic was worked up mto a short 
story In this smiplc tale of escaping Cavaliers and pursumg Roundlicads 
the chief actors are a charninig famdy of cliildrcn They mcludc a pert 
litdc girl, whose behaviour is commented on m typical style “ Sylvcs'tcr 
paid a good deal of attcntioii to her, and she m return grew more forward 
and chattenng It is what htdc girls will sometimes do under die pleasure 
and exatement of the notice of gentlemen, and it makes their friends 
very uneasy, smee die only excuse they can have is m bemg very httle, 
and It shows a most undesirable want of self-command and love of 
attenuon ” Even m Pushnch days any kmd of cluldisli fhrtation had been 
anathema m the Yonge family In die onguial play Charlotte herself 
took the part of the cluldrcn’s modicr This lady was, of course, a 
dchcatc mvahd , even m the scvciitccndi century Cliarlottc could not 
imagme die maternal role separated from the enjoyment of lU-health 
Whilst other htcrary hons were showmg dicmsclvcs at opera or 
ballet these sdioolroom plays were the sum total of Charlotte’s theatneal 
pleasures In the suimncr of 1853, when The Heir of Redclyjfc was on 
the full tide of its successful course, three htdc Moberly girls came to 
stay at Otterboume Charlotte, who refused the gaieties waiting m 
London for the creator of Guy and Amy, gave herself up to the business 
of cntertauiing Dora, ICitty, and Emily She taught them to recognise 
die vanous birds to be seen m die neighbourhood , she showed diem 
her collection of shells and even set diem to the coUcctuig of snail slicUs 
as die only ones to be found round Wmehester; she took dicra long 
walks by the nver to gather water-flowers, widi Rover, die brown 
watcr-spamcl, jumping mto the water and barking at die moor-hens 
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The Moberlys had taken Fieldhouse Farm, near Otterboume, as a hohday 
home, and every Sunday after evemng service the Yonges would jom 
tliem for talk on a hundred and one subjects 

Charlotte enjoyed the conversation most when it ran on mihtary 
matters “She loved to discuss the Peninsular War and every detail of 
the battle of Waterloo as she had heard of it through her uncle, Lord 
Seaton ” A burmng mterest m the domgs of the Army is characteristic 
of Charlotte, In Musmgs over the ChrisUan Year she hastens to defend 
Keble, not against a charge of pacifism but against the mere suspiaon 
that he was unconcerned by the Crimean War Her words strike on 
modem ears with an oddly blood-thirsty and mcongmous note “He 
thoroughly enjoyed an account of a battle” — the mud of Passchendaele 
and the dive-bombers of Dunkirk are mercifully hidden m the mists " 
of the future — “and had a ready insight mto the meanmg of details one 
would have thought out of his hnc ” 

This quiet hfe at Otterboume was not an exatmg existence for the 
popular novelist of the hour, but it was a happy one Charlotte was 
as free as a child from all responsibihty, her devoted parents still managmg 
all the practical details of her hfe, and Keble ever ready to help her over 
more abstract problems, so that she was able to devote all her remarkable 
energy to her wntmg Gnef had not yet touched her fiiends or family 
And though she might shim pubhaty she was not ashamed to confess 
that she enjoyed her huge success with The Hen of Redclyffe In the 
years between 1851 and 1856, warmed by the glow of family affection 
and pubhc approval, Charlotte produced the best of h6r novels 
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the waking be ? So many of our Psalm superstitions have come true 
— ^Your most affectionate C M Y ” ' 

For Charlotte the blow was a crushmg one Like Hamlet, she could 
find no meaning m the obvious consolation, “You must know, your 
father lost a father. That father lost, lost his ” The tie between Wilham 
and Charlotte had been more than the ordinary love between father and 
daughter , it had been an emotion compounded of hero-worship, com- 
pamonship, and enpre sympathy WiUiam Yonge had been Charlotte’s 
idol, her playmate, and her master m the small and great things of life. 
Now he was gone and she was left like a ship without a rudder Though 
wntten many years later, The Pillars of the House gives the due to her 
feelmgs during those bitter February days Felix Underwood was all m 
all to his brothers and sisters, and his death leaves a shattered household 
Geraldme, the lame unmamed sister, is espeaally bereft “The un- 
married woman sddom escapes a widowhood of the spirit There is 
sure to be someone, parent, brother, sister, fiiend, more comfortable to 
her than the day, with whom her life is so entwmed that the wrench of 
partmg leaves a tom void never entirely healed or filled, and this is above 
all the case when the separation' is untimely, and the desolation js where 
lifelong hopes and dependence have been gathered up 

“Thus It was with Geraldme Her brother had been the medium 
through which earth had love, joy, or mterest for her He was gone, and 
after her first annihilation she mourned less externally than some of the 
others, because she knew that she should mourn for life ” 

So Charlotte mourned for her father But she gamed as well as lost 
firom her bereavement Clear-sighted always where her own defects 
were concerned, Charlotte knew qmte well the dangers of excessive 
dependence and hero-worship, or “Bdd ’’-worship as she called it, pre- 
ferring the German word In a long and mteresting letter to Mananne 
Dyson she discusses the whole problem, a problem which forms the 
theme of her later novel, Hopes and Fears Charlotte’s mteUect always 
had her emotions well under control, and she distmguishes very neatly 
between the different hmds of “Bdds ” Wntmg of the chararter then 
called Dorothea, but later known as Honora, herome of Hopes and Fears, 
she says “I beheve she put her trust rather for happm^ss than for gmd- 
ance, and I suspect it was idols rather than popes that she made ” “lam 
very much afraid of hve ‘Bdd,’” she contmues Here for once Charlotte 
was less than honest with herself for what were her fiithcr and John Keble 
to her but “Bilds,” the one her idol, the other her pope ’ Perhaps she 
suspected as much herself for she wntes “I have no certamty of not 
gomg off headlong mto something very foolish, fancymg it right I 
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don’t think I could while I have Papa to steady me, hut I don’t hold that 
as worship, first because he is my father and secondly because I don’t 
thmk he is my pope ” She was wrong, of course, but her devotion to 
her fether was a more healthy and sound emotion than most “Bdd”- 
' worship “Have a standard external to your ‘Bild,’” is her advice, 
“and do n,ot make your ‘Bild’ your standard ’’ 

Such a standard Charlotte herself found m her rehgion, and it was 
rehgion that helped her to face the loss of her “Bdd’’ with courage and 
even with a certam cheerfulness Her behef m a future life was profound 
and unquestiomng She was a firequent attendant at the dady Evensong 
m Wmchester Cathedral, sometimes accompamed there by one or other 
of the Moberly children A httle girl who was one day her compamon 
found her attention caught by the fact that Charlotte, alone m the 
congregation, turned Eastwards for the reatanon of the Creed She 
hstcncd while Charlotte repeated the articles of her Behef with great 
earnestness, endmg with “the Life Everlasting,’’ spoken with such com- 
plete conviction that the child was awe-struck “How much Miss 
Yongc means that ' ’’ she thought to herself afterwards The impression 
made on the child-mind was never forgotten, and years later as an old 
woman she remembered and repeated the tmy mcident. 

Charlotte needed all her courage and cheerfulness to face the practical 
difficulties of life as well as her pnvatc gnef Juhan was away on the 
high seas, unaware of his loss, and at home Fanny Yonge needed help 
with the hundred and one busmess details which Wilham had always 
taken mto his own hands Charlotte never had any head for busmess , 
her letters to the contnbutors of 77ie Monthly Packet are full of apologies 
for payments confused, contnbutions delayed, and similar mist^es 
Wilham Yongc had occasionally endeavoured to teach her to deal with 
her own affairs , he would stand over her whilst she attempted to grapple 
with a busmess letter, askmg her how she would wnte such a thmg 
when he was no longer there to do it for her, but for the most part it 
was fatally easy for him to attend to the matter himself rather than to 
conduct her slpwly and painfully through the labyrmth of accounts and 
correspondence In the smaller details of life' she was as mexpcncnccd 
as a dnld Wilham Yongc had never liked her to be “alone in a railway- 
station’’ or to make a journey by herself, although Charlotte was not a 
young woman whom any heennous stranger would dare to accost 
Perhaps, knowmg her habitual untidmcss, Wilham was more afiraid that 
she would lose her ticket than her virtue 

At the age of tliirty-onc it was high time for her to grow up, and 
that she could never have done whilst her father was ahve Now, 
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however, as Fehx Under^\'ood said to his cluldish brother Bernard, 
“You’ll swim for yourself when your plank lias gone” Charlotte’s 
efforts to swum m the sea of hfe were made easier for her by die help and 
support of the Kebles, best of fnends In spite of the bitmg cold weadier, 
dedicate Mrs Keblc came wth her husband to Otterboume as soon as 
she heard the news of Wdham’s death, and from that moment their 
kmdness to the bereaved family never failed After the funeral Anne 
Yonge from Puslmch came on a long visit, and with the Kebles and her 
beloved cousm at hand Charlotte found that she could take up ordmary 
hfe agam with confidence and even wnth pleasure 

Greatest of all pleasures was work As her letter to Manaime showed, 
even at the moment of deepest sorrow her nund was turrung to the 
creatures of her imagination and she must needs compare her mother 
to the widowed Amy of The Heir of Redclyffe At the time of her father’s 
deadi The Little Duke was about to be published m book form. Heartsease 
was nearly finished, and The Daisy Cham was aheady on the stocks 
Together ivith The Heir of Redclyffe, these three books represent the peak 
of Charlotte’s aduevement The Little Duke, mtended for young 
children, had first appeared m the early numbers of The Monthly Packet 
It IS a simple but vivid histoncal tale, which has won many hearts outside 
the magic orde of the true lovers of Charlotte Readers who are bored 
by Guy MorviUe or Ethd May remember with pleasure their first 
mtroduction to the young Richard of Normandy, resplendent m his 
scarlet tumc The Little Duke is free from the trace of mawkishness, the 
flavour of Wardour Street that hangs about the other histoncal novels , 
the language is pleasantly unstilted and Richard is neither impossibly 
good nor impossibly pious Charlotte understood htde boys, whether 
they hved m the mnth century or the mneteenth The book is an almost 
certam success with any child between the ages of seven and ten, and 
their elders can enjoy the tale for its own sake, not merdy for the mem- 
ones It awakes of their oivn childhood’s dehght m the readmg The 
Little Duke is not typical of Charlotte’s work, but impartial cntics, who 
are not passionately prejudiced m favour of Mays, Mohuns, Memfields 
and Underwoods, often judge it the best of all her books 

Heartsease, however, is of more mterest to the real enthusiasts, who 
appreaate Charlotte best when she is most like herself This novel is a 
study m contrastmg characters Theodora Martmdale, high-bom, high- 
minded, and mordinately self-willed, is horrified when her favourite 
brother, Arthur, mames beneath him His wife, Violet, is a meek and 
unassummg htde creature, despised by her husband’s relations, but 
gradually her gendeness wins the way to their hearts, making her the 
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greatest, influence for good in the family and enabling her to win hct 
husband back from a life of vice and dissipation Meanwhile tlic con- 
sciously virtuous Theodora ahenates both her lover and her brother, and 
has to learn humihty, and madentally m lose her good looks, before she 
can wm her way to peace and happmess 

Charlotte is never entirely at her ease m the highest soaal arcles, and 
her peers are less attractive than her parsons In Heartsease Lord Martin- 
dale, like Lord Ormersfield of Dynevor Terrace, is a study of a type 
common enough everywhere but perhaps most frequently found among 
the Eng lish upper classes A consacntious and devoted man, domg his 
duty both as a parent and a aazen, he is too shy and too much afraid of 
any demonstration of feehng to be appreaated at his real wonh either by 
his family or by the world at large Home is a chilly, umnviting place 
because ^e father is hopelessly out of touch with his children although 
his affection for them is smeete' and his concern for their welfare genume 
To one used to the mtimaaes of Otterboume and Puslmch the Seatons 
great house must have seemed formal and severe, and Charlotte probably 
drew upon recollections of her visits there when pamtmg her pictures 
of Martmdale and Ormersfield, although the grand old man, Lord 
Seaton, whom she had elevated almost to the position of a “Bdd,” could 
scarcely have served as a model for her two vutuous but inhibited peers 
The other members of the Martmdale family, with the exception of the 
preposterous old aunt, are all cleverly and carefully drawn, but they lack 
the life that breathes m the Edmondstones, the Mays, the Underwoods, 
and other less aristocratic characters 

In her book, Charlotte Mary Yonge an Appreaation, Mrs Romanes 
has some pecuhar comments to make on Heartsease She desenbes it as 
“a very clever story” which shoves “a good deal of knowledge of the 
'world, as the world appears to a lady who meets it m cultivated and 
well-bom arcles There is just a shght and very distant knov^ledge of 
evil ” Distant mdeed was Charlotte’s acquamtance with the fashionably 
wicked world where Arthur Martmdale was led astray Bettmg mdeed 
she mentions specifically as one of the causes of his downfrU Other 
vices, however, remam unspecified, not because they were too black to 
menuon but simply because she knew nothmg at all, and wished to know 
nothing at all, about that homd thing c^ed dissipation In pohte 
Tractanan soaety the notous hvmg on which so many prodigal sons 
expended their patrimony was only referred to m hin ts and sorrowful 
asides Some of Charlotte’s charaaers, mdudmg the pious Clement 
Underwood, occasionally fall imder the influence of mtoxicatmg hquor, 
but never once does she brmg herself to say outnght that So-and-so was 
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drunk. Charlotte made Arthur’s downfall a certamty by sendmg him mf o 
the Grenadiers “Is he not rather wasted on the Guards asks someone 
of the attractive and virtuous Jock Bro\vnlow m Magnum Bomtm, but 
Hcarisease is the book where Charlotte gives her dislike of the Guards 
the fullest play From the moment when we first meet Arthur “m a 
house not far firom the Wmehester Barracks” — ^the second battahon of 
the Grenadiers was actually at Wmehester dunng the summer of 1851 
— vfc know that his fate is sealed, and that tliere is no hope for his re- 
demption until he resigns his commission 

Mrs Romanes goes on to desenbe Heartsease as “m some respects 
an advance on The Heir of Rcdclyffcf an opmion m which Charles 
Kmgsley would have concurred Charlotte disliked Kmgsley’s rehgious 
views so much that at this penod of her hfc she refused to read a word 
of his wntmgs, and although she relented shghdy m later years, she never 
could bnng herself fuUy to appreaate The Water Babies Kmgsley, however, 
was more generous towards authors whose opmions he could not share, 
and after readmg Heartsease he wrote an enthusiastic letter to John Parker, 
the publisher of the novel ' 

“My dear Parker, — I have just read for the first time Heartsease and 
I cannot lose a day before tellmg you that I think it the most dehghtflil 
and wholesome novel I ever read The dehcate touches, moreover, of 
character I could mention are wonderful, and I found myself wipmg 
my eyes a dozen times before I got through it I don’t wonder at the 
immense sale of the book, though at the same time it speaks much for the 
pubhc taste that it has been so well received You should be proud, and 
I doubt not arc, that such a work should have come out of your house 
Never mmd what the Tunes or anyone else says , the book is wise and 
human and noble as well as Christian, and will surely become a standard 
book for aye and a day — ^Yours ever faithfully, C Kingsley ” 

The pubhc, however, took the opposite view Though Heartsease 
was bought and read by the thousand it never attamed the popularity 
of The Heir of Redclyjfe Charlotte herself shrewdly commented on the 
new novel that “most people say they think others wiU hke it as well as 
Guy, though they don’t themselves ” In the same letter she quotes the 
opmions of vanous correspondents Judge Colendge has “:Men foul 
of the geography of the Lakes” — and with good reason, for Charlotte 
had made Helveliyn a near neighbour to the Whitehaven coal-field 
Another and more mterestmg cntic remains anonymous “my Colonel 
correspondent complains of the babies ” Who was this mystenous 
Colonel and what was the exact nature of his complamt i Other people 
have seen reason to worry over the babies, and there are moments when 
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It IS only possible to bebeve that Charlotte resembled that legendary 
abongmal tnbe beloved of anthropologists in her ignorance of the 
connection between birth and sex There is a bafihng passage m The 
Clever Woman of the Family when Bessie Keith falls over a croquet hoop' 
(croquet had ^ways been poor Bessie’s undomg) and immediately 
produces a baby whose imminent amval has barely been suggested 
Bessie has mdeed declared that her aunt is cormng to her shortly, but only 
an expert m Victonan euphuism would equate tlie visit of an aunt with 
the birth of a baby Even after the mauspiaous tumble the word “baby” 
IS not mentioned until the bcginnmg of die next chapter “As the uncle 
and nephew came out of the church and approached the yew-tree gate 
Rachel came swiftly to meet them ‘Oh, Alick ' Oh, Uncle she said 
breathlessly, ‘Bessie says she is shocked to turn your house upside down, 
but we could not go any further And her baby is bom Without 
further comment Rachel, the baby’s aunt, rushes on to the question of 
-- pnvate baptism, leavmg the surprised reader to make what he can of his 
unheralded birth 

At the end of The Pillars of the House WJmet Harewood produces 
a child m just such an abrupt manner The Pillars has other instances of 
unexpected births, and Mr Underwood’s feats of patermty make one 
gasp and stretch one’s eyes To beget thirteen cluldrcn before dymg of 
gaUo|)mg consumption at the age of thirty-mnc is no mean cSbrt of 
propagation Only m The Heir of ReMyffe is the expected arnval of a 
baby openly discussed, a book where it is most surpnsmg to find the 
chmax of the story tummg upon the delicate question of the sex of an 
unborn child 

In real life Charlotte’s ameude towards sexual problems was equally 
discreet and vague She was well aware that her village guls and G F S 
members could and did fell firom grace, but she put all such lapses down 
to the lack of “modest behaviour” If girls were not “forward” and 
did not allow “hbemes to be taken” nothing untoward need occur 
The exact meaning of “taking hbemes” she left imdefined even to 
herself^ and the thought of temptation firom the natural desires of the 
flesh never crossed her rmnd In Conversations on the Catechism, which 
she wrote for The Monthly Packet between 1851 and 1858, she comments 
on the Seventh Commandment, “I beheve prudery is the tamted mmd 
trying to assume the mask of modesty ” No one ever had less need than 
Charlotte to assume such a mask, but there are times when her detemuned 
punty comes dangerously near the pomt where the virtue of innocence 
apses mto the folly of ignorance 

Many yearsTater, Last Heartsease Leaves were pnnted pnvately “m 
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aid of the Eastleigh Church 'Enlargement Fund ” This ranty among 
Yongeama is of no particular note, but it is mterestmg to cntliusiasts 
who arc anxious to ^ow what the future held for Violet, Arthur, and 
Theodora. Artliur has been dead some years, and Jolinmc, his pious son, 
has inhcntcd the title. On commg of age he gives away the ^150,000 
which he had inhcntcd from his wicked Aunt Ncsbit, part gomg to 
Church funds and part to Theodora, who had been unjustly depnved 
of her inhentance Theodora is shown as the happy wife of Percy 
Fodienngham, whom she marned at the end of Heartsease, and her 
rejected suitor, Lord St Ermc, is rather improbably engaged to Helen, 
her young mcce 

Heartsease was the last story which Charlotte was able to discuss with 
her fethcr m anything approaching its completed form She did not, 
however, mdulge in any scntimcntahty on that account, and the new 
book was a great source of mterest both to her and to her mother Its 
enthusiasuc reception, only less notable than that accorded The Heir of 
Rcdclyffe, and the vanous cntiasms m the papers, served to distract them 
m die midst of their worry and gnef “It docs want Papa very much,” 
Charlotte writes, “but then, he did set it gomg, and there is Mamma to 
gloat over it ” Distraction was badly needed, for foUowmg qmckly on 
WilhamYongc’s unexpected death came bad news of}uhan from the seat of 
war m die Crimea In the summer of 1854 he was laid low by sunstroke, 
a misfortune whicli befalls many of Charlotte’s characters, and mvahded 
home after a severe illness The young oflBccr wandered round Otter- 
bourne, hke Lance m The Pillars of the House, wearmg “a grass 
hat enfolded m an ample puggery and provided with a natty blue 
umbrella,” and joy at his return was tempered by long anxiety over 
the state of his health His army career was at an end, and life, 
wluch had seemed so easy for the Yonge family, was suddenly beset 
with care 

Charlotte, however, remained serene and enthusiastic as ever Three 
closely connected mterests absorbed her attention ; foreign missions, the 
domgs of the Moberly family, and her new book The cheerful but 
senous Moberly household exaedy smted Charlotte’s temperament, and 
their house at Wmehester became a second home to her She wrote a 
poem to commemorate the fiiendship, although poetry was a form of 
hterature at which Charlotte did not excel 

“ O household bhthe, whose epochs all 
Arc chronicles of gladness. 

Few shades thy sunny dates recall 
E’en of reflected sadness 
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With chastened joy and pensive fears 
Thou numberest o’er uiy treasures, 

Lest tune should change the smile to tears 
The reckoning for thy pleasures 

Nay, thankful love gives mirth the beams , 

That can lUununc sorrow 
For what arc earth’s best hghts but gleams 
From the eternal morrow { ” 

With Moherlys, as witli Kcblcs and Yonges, foreign missions were 
“not so much a duty as a predommant interest ’’ In Ac early summer 
of 1854 Ac famous Bishop Sciwyn of New Zealand was due to pay a 
visit to boA WmAestcr and Hurslcy Charlotte was mucli too shy to 
push herself forward, hut her moAer knew of her passionate mterest m 
Ae bishop’s missionary work and resolved to do all tlic pushmg Aat 
might be required “I am bent upon Charlotte scemg all she can of 
Bishop Sciwyn,’’ she wntes to Mrs Mobcrly, “and trust to Dr Mobcrly 
to manage it for her, and must have her see Mrs Sciwyn somehow ’’ 
Dr Moberly managed Ae matter to some effect, but it never seems to 
have crossed the mmd of any of Acse pious cndiusmts Aat a famous 
auAor might well have claimed an mtroduction to a c6lomal bishop by 
nght and not by grace 

The longed-for day began wiA a service m WmAester CaAedral , 1 
“I am glad,” Charlotte wrote afterwards to Mananne, “Aat my first 
sight of Ae bishop was m his lawn sleeves ” The great moment came m 
Ae afternoon “I had previously given ^(^146— 10— o to Dr Mobcrly for 
Maggie to present m an envelope whereon Mamma had wntten 'For 
Ae vessel for Ae Island Mission * ” It is Aaractenstic Aat it was 
“Mamma” who wrote Ae iiiscnption, not Charlotte The money was 
part of Ae proceeds of Tlie Har of Redclyffe, and “Maggie” was Margaret 
Moberly, Charlotte’s two-year-old god-daughter, whose name and 
birA-monA were to be commemorated by Ae “Margaret Mays” of 
Tlte ‘Daisy Cham As Charlotte was playmg wiA Ae Moberly chdAen 
m Ae Warden’s garden she saw Mr Keble, Warden Barter and Bishop 
Selwyn approachmg across Ae bndge, and, overcome by shyness, crept 
off to hide herself by Ae nver-paA Little Maggie, more bold than her 
godmoAer, trotted across Ae lawn to deposit Ae preaous envelope m 
Aehands of “man,” as she AsrespectfuUy called Ae bishop Charlotte was 
not to escape Ae Aanks whiA were her due , Warden Barter called her 
back to be mtroduced to Ae great man, whose kmdness and mterest at once 
broke through Ae bamer of her reserve so that Aey were soon t alkin g 
togeAer eagerly of Ae subjects whiA Aey boA had so muA at heart 
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After tlic missionary' mcctmg tlic bishop msistcd on cscortmg Char- 
lotte back to College A grand dinner Mowed, and dien yet another 
meeting, where, “for a wonder, Anne and I fell m wtli the bishop agam ” 
The wonder was that Charlotte should be completely unsuspiaous of the 
fact that the bishop was just as interested m tlie autlioress as die audiorcss 
m the bishop “Happy gnl,” Mluspcrcd Warden Barter m a gleeful 
aside, and Mr Kcbic’s eyes danced m congratulation To diese simple, 
samdy souls a missionary' bishop w'as a Hr greater hon than die y'oung 
and handsome woman who had written the most popular novel of the 
day’ At half-past lune all was over, and Charlotte and Cousm Anne 
returned to Hursley to dehght Fanny' Yonge wth theur account of the 
day’s domgs, and espcaally' with the bishop’s intticism, “I suppose I am 
jomt heir wth the Heir of Rcddy'ffc ’* “We fed much as if we had been 
to a ball,” iwote Charlotte m a transport of dehght over so much 
ecclesiastical dissipation 

For many years 'Charlotte habitually wore a pendant m the form of 
a gold St Andrew’s cross v'lth an enamelled daisy m the centre At the 
back \\ as a small recess containing a curl of Margaret Moberly'’s hair and 
underneath was inscnbcd the date “June 1854*’’ It was a gift from Fanny 
Yonge, and if the date recalled the great day' of Bishop Selwy'n’s visit the 
form of the keepsake was emblematic of Charlotte’s other great mterest 
durmgtlie summer of 1854, the wnting of her newbook. The Daisy Chain 

The first idea of the tale came to her m June 1S52 when Dr Moberly 
asked her to be godmother to his y'oungcst daughter Dehghted at the 
comphment, Charlotte v’rote a charmmg letter m reply' “Indeed I do 
thank you and Mrs Moberly very much for givmg me a pearl to think 
of every day. I should like for her to be Margaret Helen, though as it 
IS for the sake of nothmg but some frnaes of my ou'n it does not deserve 
to be twice thought about I am sure this is weather to recover m 
and Daisies to thnve m ” Helen was presumably^ for Helen Fothenngham 
of Heartsease, an mcredibly turtuous lady' who had been betrodied to 
Arthur Martmdale’s almost equally virtuous brother John, and who 
refused to marry him because of her obhganons to her old and unbeale 
grandparents Consumption had earned off this paragon before the 
action of the book opens, but her spmt haunts its pages and Charlotte 
clearly' regarded her as the presiding gemus of the tale Margaret was 
to be the name of a better-known herome One of Charlotte’s favountc 
hobbies was the history^ of Christian names, and her letter to Dr Moberly 
shows that she^ was already’ preoccupied with the double me aning of 
Margaret, the pearl and the daisy'. Those “fanaes of my own” were 
soon taking definite shape and substance m her brain. 
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Every year a new baby punctually made its appearance m the Moberly 
famil y, so by the time Margaret Helen arrived the ceremomal attachmg 
to a chnstemng had become traditional Kebles, Yonges, Barters and 
other hke-mmded fiiends attended m force, and a long procession wound 
Its way from the headmaster’s house to the College Chapel, each of the 
Moberly children who was as yet imconfirmed bemg escorted by his or 
her godparents After the service Charlotte earned the mfrnt back to 
Mrs Moberly, reposmg, hke a proper Victonan mother, upon the sofa, 
and whispered that she mtended wntmg a story about a good Margaret 
The only person of that name m any of her previous books had been a 
highly unpleasant character m The Heir of Redclyffe 

Begun out of comphment to the youngest Moberly daughter, the 
connection between The Daisy Cham and the Moberly family grew to be 
almost imcanny The eldest daughter, Ahce, was only twenty when the 
book was published, so that the cunous likeness between fact and fiction 
appears almost m the nature of prophecy Flora May, the pretty second 
daughter of the story, mames a man called George Mary Moberly, 
also pretty and also a second daughter, mamed another George, a comad- 
ence which gready distressed her, smee the fictitious George Rivers was 
an unattractive person, not to be compared with the real George Riddmg 
Another and younger sister m fact as well as m fiction mamed a school- ^ 
master whose Christian name was Charles, and one of the Moberly 
brothers, Robert, won the Newdigate Prize Poem at Oxford just as 
Norman May did m the novel, which was published when Robert was 
ten years old Charlotte’s own Margaret Helen completed the cham of 
comadence , she mamed Charles Awdry, who was m W H Snuth’s 
firm, and her namesake, Gertrude Margaret, the “Daisy” of The Daisy 
Cham, mamed Lance Underwood, also m a stationery and pub lishing 
busmess No wonder that the Moberly famdy grew to dread the jokes 
of the local wits, who would always have it that “The Daisy Cham was 
m residence ” 

The book had been begim dunng Wilham Yonge’s lifetime, and 
he had read and cntiased the early chapters, prefemng Norman May to 
the other characters, and exdaimmg with horror when poor Norman 
has a nervous breakdown, “But surely you do not mean to kdl him ” 
After her father’s death Charlotte found that his place as the cntic on the 
hearth was m some measure filled by the Moberly family, who were 
always ready to discuss the story Charlotte wrote to Ahce Moberly, 
retummg from a visit to Oxford “What a pleasure it wdl be to hear of 
all your domgs, by which I hope The Daisy Cham will profit, as it has a 
Commemoration m it”, and agam to Ahce “Here are the last three 
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chapters When it comes back it has to be added tliat Margaret gave her 
pearl nng to be worked mto the chahee I have gone mto correspondence 
with College Street about Miss Bracey I reahsed tliat it was necess^ 
to be careM what was said, but did not suspect danger m that quarter 
I know two good women together can_ argue eadi other nearly to death 
if they do not stop 'tliemselves ” Miss Bracey was governess to the May 
girls, who were alwa^^s hurting her over-sensitive feelmgs, and ever}'' 
"clover of The Daisy Chain ^vlll remember the episode when Margaret 
gives her engagement rmg to be set round the stem of tlie chahee belong- 
mg to Cocksmoor Church 

Many of the jo'j's and sorrows of the time are worked mto die story. 
Bishop Selv^m and the missionar}' meetmgs reappear at the end of the 
book, when Norman resolves to devote himself to missionar)" work m 
the diocese of New Zealand and addresses a large missionary meetmg 
with stnkmg effea Stoneborough School is a famt reflection of Wm- 
chestcr, St Andrew’s Church at Cocksmoor rcmmds us that although 
the buildmg of Otterboume Church was finished long ago its adornment 
was a constant subject of mterest, and the poignant descnption of the 
desolate household after the sudden death of Ivirs May must owe some- 
thmg to Charlotte’s recent expcnence of gnef Bom of her own hopes 
and fears and preoccupations, The Daisy Cham is the most human of 
Charlotte’s novels , 

The first part of The Daisy Cham appeared m 1853 m The Monthly 
Packet, but the whole storj^ was not published m book form until 1856 
Though It did not enjoy the immediate and phenomenal success of The 
Heir of Redclyffe, its populanty has been the more lastmg, and today it 
IS among the most ftequendy read of Charlotte’s novek Girton College 
Library possesses a letter written m 1872 to Sir Wdham Heathcote by 
Mr Austen Leigh, a competent cntic and nephew to Jane Austen He 
writes “I have just been readmg Miss Yonge’s Daisy Cham, I am not- 
sure whether for the second or third time I wonder where it is ranked 
m her own estimation I place it very high among her works, and 
consider it a model specimen of her pccuhar powers No one else could 
have written an)Thing like it The variety of the characters, the mce 
discrimination of their shades, the force wndi which they arc drawn, the 
w’^hole process of their development, strike me as admirable, and m spite 
of one or two httle mistakes (such as m akin g the boys catch crayfish m 
what must have been a tnbutary of the Severn or the Wye, where they 
do not exist) make me place it very high, not only amongst her works, 
but in the general region of fiction Like Walter Scott’s novels, and my 
own Aunt’s, I am never weary of readmg it ” Sir Wilham Heathcote 
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must liave sent this letter on to Charlotte, for Miss Colendge prmts the 
reply “Many warm thanks for sendmg me Mr Austen Leigh’s kmd 
comment on the Daisies I beheve I enjoyed them most, which is the 
best way to make a thmg prosper I am afiraid the moral is not good, but 
I have always found that what one hkes best one does best As for the 
crayfish, I did not know they were so local, havmg always assoaated them 
with nvers, and they do not procl aim their presence like mghtmgalcs 
Altogether it is such a storj' of young people and chatter that it always 
cspeaally amazes and pleases me when such judges care for it ” 

It IS difficult to cntidse a tale so dearly loved, a constant compamon 
for a quarter of a century and comforter m a hundred troubles, great and 
small To pomt out its faults seems almost as impious as to criticise the 
face and figure of a beloved parent Faults there are, of course, obvious 
even to the most devoted, and the worst of them is the mvahd sister, 
Margaret There is far too much of Margaret , unlike Ethel, we find 
no difficulty whatsoever m behevmg that the first wakenmg to the 
knowledge that Margaret'was gone could have been more firaught with 
rehef than with misery The only moment when this pious mvahd 
awakes a spark of mterest is the occasion when she decks herself m a cap 
tnmmed with htde white puffi, much to the disgust of her spartan sister 
Ethel Throughout the story Margaret is a sad bore, but without her 
the May family would not have been altogether then same dehghtful 
selves, and if Margaret is necessary to the complete development of the 
Mays then she must be endured with patience 

Another senous fault is the confusion of plot Construction was never 
Charlotte’s strong pomt, and m this respect Tlie Daisy Cham is -weak 
mdeed The ongmal idea was to illustrate the difference between real 
achievement and popular success, hence the alternative tide of Aspiratioiis 
Apparendy Margaret’s thwarted aspirations towards Alan Emeschfie and 
the subhmation of Norman’s early cravmg for fame were to be contrasted 
with the worldly success of Flora, the second sister Margaret was to 
have been the chief character, but Ethel, dear, clever, untidy Ethel, stole 
the story fot herself Charlotte soon became so absorbed m the May 
family, and cspeaally m Ethel, that she abandoned all ideas of underlymg 
moral or logical construction and let the characters lead her where they ' 
would The finished result she desenbed as “a Family Chromcle, a 
domesue record of home events dunng those years of early hfe when the 
character is formed, and an endeavour to trace the effects of those aspira- 
tions which arc a part of every youthful natiue ” 

The story is simple, almost non-cxistcnt, although madent is plentiful 
Dr May is an impulsive, kmd-hcarted, qmck-tempered man who, by an 
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acadcnt for whidi he was largely to blame, is left a widower with eleven 
duldren on his hands The ddest and die youngest daughters, both 
named Margaret, are also uivolved m die acadcnt, when the baby escapes 
mjury but die elder Margaret is left a cnpple for life _Thc government 
of the household is m the haiids of this bedndden girl, helped by the 
competent but worldly Flora, but gradually Ethd, the third sister, 
assumes a more and more important place m the family until, widi Flora 
marned and Margaret d^ang, she becomes the person upon whom the 
whole family depends At the bcgmmng of the book Edicl is a liarum- 
scarum fiftccn-year-old, bnlhaht mdeed at book-learmng but so dumsy 
m practical matters that she cannot even sack a pm m straight Through 
self-disaphne she develops into a remarkable woman, ecccntnc perhaps, 
but full of common sense and a creature of great spmtual and mental 
force Ethd is m faa very hkc Charlotte herself, although Charlotte 
never succeeded m conquenng her pracacal dcfiacnaes Perhaps if she 
had been left m charge of a large motherless family she nught have 
developed by force of arcumstance mto just such a one as Ethel May 
Charaacr, however, and not arcmnstance, was the real power diat 
went to the makmg of Ethd Her amit, Mrs Amott, summed her up 
thus “There is somctlnng cunously uiniung m that quamt, qmde 
decisive manner of hers There is so much soul m the least thmg' she 
does, as if she could not be mdiScrent for a moment ” “ So much soul” 
— there hes Ethel May’s scaet strength and Charlotte’s as well Miss 
Annie Moberly wrote “Miss Yonge’s life was a wonderful example of 
the self-controlled vivaaty of high spmtual existence Her own 
character of natural dependence and hght-heartedness was converted by 
steadfast Chnsuan endeavour mto one of smgular force and digmty ” 
Light-hearted and dependent Ethel May never was, but her shpshod 
habits, her mcontroUable temper, her imcouth manners all turn mto real 
digmty of mmd and manner Rehgion it was that wrought the change 
m Ethd as well as Charlotte, but a severdy pracacal and unemoaonal 
rehgion that manifested itsdf m such ways as attending daily service, 
teaching m Sunday School, and givmg up small pleasures such as novd 
readmg or, as m Ethd’s case, the entrancmg study of Greek Gr amm ar 
It IS all very simple, very child-hke, very direct, and after mnety years 
Its smeenty sail rmgs true iIj 

Edad’s aspiraaons find their chief putlet at Cocksmoor, a negleaed, 
j poverty-stneken hamlet where she starts a school Her great ambiaon 
is to bmld a church there, and ulomately her wish is fulfilled, though m 
an unexpected manner Alan Emesdifie, Margaret’s sador lover, dies 
m the South Seas, and by his will leaves his money to be spent on the 
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buildmg of a church at Cocksmoor Ethel dchghts m giving all the 
credit to Alan and Margaret, too self-forgetful to see that her patient 
work and devooon have pla)cd the largest part in the achievement of 
' her girlhood’s tvTsh 

After Ethel, Dr May is the central charaaer in The Daisy Chain, 
and, like Ethel, he is a character who is dev eloping all the time At the 
beginning of the stor)' he is a cheerful, irresponsible man, ver) >oung for 
his fort) -tw o ) cars, at heart as good as gold, but suffering from a temper 
that IS apt to lead him mto much trouble The loss of his vvofe sobers him, 
and helped by his high rchgious pnnaplcs he develops mto a wise and 
deeply loved head of the family, but he nev er loses his quick, boyish 
charm Dear Dr Ma) • Many arc the readers who liave longed to 
meet you m the flesh In all her innumerable books Charlotte never 
created a more attractive chararter 

All the other Mays arc dear and much-loved friends, even naught) 
Flora, whose absorpnon m the cares of this vv orld led to such tragic 
results Charlotte had no pancncc with the Floras of the world and 
pursued them hkc an avengmg finy wnth misfortunes which they hardly 
mented, for surely the death of Flora’s baby was an unnecessarily hcavyr 
punishment for a counc of action which amounted m honest fact to 
nothing more than an attempt to make the best she could of her somewhat 
unsaosftctory marnage Richard, precise, dependable, and a httle stupid 
— ^“all I knew of Richard until last mght,” said Dr Spencer, the Mays’ old 
fiicnd, “was that no one could, by any possibihty, call him Dick” ; the 
bnlhant, nervous Norman, sailor Harry', boyish and simple-minded, 
Tom, deceitful and dirty' as a htde boy but dcvelopmg later mto an Eton 
dandy of promismg saentific castes , dull but devoted Mary ; flirtanous 
httle Blanche, the prccoaous child Aubrey, and httle Gertrude Mar- 
garet, spoilt Daisy of the ftmily' — all have then- own personahties, even 
their own forms and features so clearly distinguished that if we met 
any of them m the street there would be no mis taking Tom for Aubrey 
or Blanche for Flora. 

But how desenbe the May femily, how csplam magic to those who 
have never fallen under its spell ? The true addict has read The Daisy 
Cham not once but a hundred times ; every' word is dear and famihar, 
a text as sacrosanct as Holy Wnt. Outsiders will read the story' with 
mterest, even with appreaauon, and then sit down to compare it with 
Little Women “Yes,” cnes the enthusiast, the mioatc, "Miss Alcott is 
a better water than Miss Yonge, and Little Women a real work of art. 
But I don’t want works of art , I want Ethel and dear Dr May ” This 
attitude IS mdefcnsiblc and not a httle crazy, only' to be understood by 
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those who are also struck dow by the May madness What else could 
make busy readers wade through the drear)'^ pages of The Long Vacatton 
and Modern Broods, hterar)’^ lapses perpetrated by the old and weary 
Charlotte, sunply because m these shapeless stones Aubrey reappears as 
a gunner, Ridiard as the wear of a Nordi Countt)' mdustnal town, and 
Flora as a middle-aged wndow devotmg herself to good works after the 
death of her husband m a ndmg acadent ? Most enthusiasts were brought 
up from their earhest ^ears to love The Daisy Chaw, but many have 
fallen victims to the passion later m life Some are bom mad, some 
achieve madness, and some, the unfortunate husbands, brothers, or sisters 
of these mamacs, have the Map thrust upon them 
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THE PUBUCATION OF The Daisy Cham marks a clnnactcnc Innumerable 
books were to follow it, some of them little if at all inferior to their 
predecessors, but they were to be the works not of youth but of matunty 
The Daisy Cham alone combmes the freshness of die young Charlotte 
with the assurance and fluency of the middle-aged Miss Yonge. She 
has found her style and her pubhc, and from now onwards she will wnte 
m that style as her pubhc expect All successful audiors reach a stage m 
their careers when the cntics begm reviews wndi some such phrase as 
“another new book by So-and-so ” Two or three new books by Miss 
Yonge were to be famihar features of every pubhshmg season for the 
next forty years, until with the passage of tune she was to grow from a 
popular author mto a Bnosh institution 

In 1856 Charlotte was thurj^-three, the age which many authonties, 
from St Augustme dovmwards, desenbe as the penod of highest develop- 
ment m hfe It IS an age when most people take stock of then position, 
summmg up as best they may the achievements and failures of then 
youth and lookmg forward wnth more or less equanimity to the prospect 
lymg before them m the future ' The years of change and development 
are over, the years of dechne are soil ahead At thirtj'-three the 
mdividual charatter has set m the mould which has given it shape and 
the path of hfe should be tolerably dear to see 

So It was with Charlotte She was not given to mtrospecoon, but 
she well knew the value of spiritual and mental stocktakmg as apart from 
the regular pracoce of Pnvate Confession, which she had begun to 
practise under the dnecoon of John Keble At the end of The Daisy 
Cham Ethd stands m the Church porch at Cocksmoor, thmkmg over 
past and future “For herself Ethel looked back and looked on.” So 
Charlotte must have taken stock of herself standmg perhaps by \Otter- 
boume Church or, like other and less pious young ladies, m front of her 
dressmg-table muror Almost without desiring it she had attamed 
success Her standmg m the hterary world was secure , no one fanaed 
her a novelist of high artistic ment, but m her own hne she was un- 
challenged So far, so good, but if her pubhc position as a popular author 
was unquestioned so too was her pnvate status as a spinster In the 
Victonan era the chances of mamage after the age of thirty were shght 
mdeed, and Charlotte knew well that from now onwards she must regard 
herself as an old maid Why ? Her reflection m the mirror gave no sort 
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of an answer , she saw there not mdeed the prett)^ girl of fifteen years 
back hut a w^oman handsome and mtelhgent enough to please most tastes 
A few of her old pupils at Otterhoume School are still ahve, and one of 
them was emphatic when quesnoned about Charlotte’s personal appear- 
ance “Pretty » I should say she ti'os pretty. And she always had a 
snule on her fece She could have married many times but her mother 
did not want to lose her ” Such vns the opmion of the village, and local 
gossips believed that the parson, Mr Bigg-Wither, remamed smgle all 
his life for Charlotte’s sake Ten years her semor, and burdened with a 
remarkable array of pecuhanaes and prejudices, Mr Bigg-Wither can 
hardly have been a very prepossessmg smtor After he left Otterboume 
m 1871 Charlotte mote to him every Sunday until the day of his death, 
an odd proceedmg for one so prudish if mdeed he had ever proposed 
and been rejected 

Rumour has it that a distmguished soldier was m love with Charlotte 
The story is unconfirmed ather by written ewdence or by family tradi- 
tion, but It cannot be ruled out as inherendy improbable On Christmas 
Eve, 1850, Dr ' Moberly fell m with Major Wdbraham (afterwards 
General Sir Richard Wdbraham) on his way back firom Cathedral 
service Major Wdbraham had a sad Christmas before him, having just 
lost his young and much-loved wife, and kmd Dr Moberly mvited him 
home to join the family party A fiiendship at once sprang up ; the 
Wdbraham famdy soon became mtunates both of the headmaster’s house 
at Winchester and of Hurslcy Parsonage, and one of the Wdbraham 
sisters contnbuted regularly to The Moufhly Packet Charlotte at this 
tune was on the verj'- crest of the wave, happy m her home hfe and 
pre-emmendy successful as an author Although a member of the 
Wdbraham famdy has recorded that m ordmarj’^ soaety her manner 
appeared “didactic” and that “her mode of shaking hands was almost 
repellent smcc she just pushed your hand back as if she wished to get nd 
of you,” Major Wdbraham must have met her most fi’equendy m com- 
pany with the Kebles or the Moberlys, m a settmg where she could cast 
shjTiess aside and emerge as a clever and entertaimng creature Seen thus, 
her handsome face and bnihant conversation were enough to attract any 
man who did not demand that women should be m the height of fashion 
If the proposal were ever made it is sad to think that it should have 
been rejected. The Army coimection would have appealed greatly to 
Charlotte, and there would have been other more important bonds m 
common Wdbtahams and Yonges were m the same tradition, mtelh- 
gent, God-fearmg country famihes of long descent, mterested m all dungs 
hterary, deeply concerned with charitable schemes, and devoted adherents 
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of the Church of England There could, indeed, have been no more 
suitable match 

Whatever may be the trudi about Sir iCicliard Wilbraham, m the 
hght of the love-scenes from the novels it is clear that Charlotte had but 
httle expenence of proposals Take, for instance, tlic scene between 
Percy Fothenngham and Theodora m Heartsease 

‘“Theodora, Theodora, you ate a grand creature, nearly thrown 
away for want of breaking m ’ 

“‘Too true,’ said she sadly 

“ ‘I must say it Wdl you let me ? Will you trust yourself and your 
happmess to me ? It has been the vision and the hope of my sohtude to 
see you what you might be ' The flaws m your noble nature corrected. 
Its grandeur and devotedness shining forth imdimmed Together we 
would crush the serpents, bung forth all that is excellent ’ 

“‘I think there might be a chance for me with you,’ said she, in an 
odd sort of tone 

“‘You mpan it ?’ he exclaimed, trying to sec her face 

“‘Ido You appreaate me ’ 

“She let him walk beside her and hold the umbrella over her, but 
not a word was spoken until they were ascendmg the steps, when she 
said, ‘Don’t tell tapa tomght I do not choose to look foolish ’ 

“‘Good luck to thee, umbrella*’ said Percy, holdmg it on high ere 
dosmg It ‘Thy sea-green dome has been a canopy of bliss Honour 
to thy whale-bones * ’ Then, m a very differfcnt manner, ‘ Oh * Theodora, 
could you but guess how you have mingled m every scheme and wish of 
mme , how often I have laughed myself to scorn for dreaming, as if 
there could be any chance * ’ ” 

This is'hardly the way m which young women are wooed and won 
m real life And what Charlotte had not expenenced for herself she had 
but httle chance of learmng at second-hand Almost all her mtimate 
ftiends were spinsters , it is impossible to imagmc Charlotte and Manannc 
Dyson, for instance, mdulgmg m bed-time confidences about lovers and 
love-makmg 

There is, of course, no menuon of any lovc-aflair m the brief chapter 
of autobiography characteristically entitled Young Ladyhood Any hurt 
at such dehcate matters would immediately bnng the yoimg lady down 
to the level of the mere young woman It is mcredible that die attracave 
girl of Richmond’s portrait never fluttered one heart or felt any fluttenngs 
at her own, but nothmg remains to gmde our guesses , no letter, no 
recorded word, no allusion, however thickly veiled, survives to show 
who may have loved Charlotte, or who may have been beloved by her 
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When she could bring herself to pay any attention to dress, Char- 
lotte’s demands were imexpcctedly, lordly “a good silk made as simply 
as possible, and fitting perfectly, is the” most ladylike of dresses and more- 
over does the least harm ” Most ladyhke mdeed, and most to be desired, 
but, like a virtuous woman, “a good silk, fitting perfectly,” is pnced 
beyond rubies All through life Charlotte instinctively demanded the 
best As Miss Colendge remarked rather plamtively, “she never knew 
that thin gs could be got cheap and so her good girls had to do without 
them , this personally used to annoy me very much ” 

Draped m garments which offended against every canon of fashion, 
her handsome face echpsed by a modest and out-moded bonnet, Char- 
lotte was not a woman to inspire proposals of mamagc from any but 
the most unworldly and devoted young men It has been suggested 
that the love of Charlotte’s hfe was just such a young man, John Colendge 
Patteson, afterwards Bishop of Melanesia Apart from the fact tliat she 
only met him twice, the massive biography that she wrote of him does 
not read like the work of one who cherished any sort of sentimental 
attachment for her subject Norman May, of course, bears some re- 
semblance to “Coley” Patteson, but his South Sea aspirations were 
mspired by another bishop, and with the best will m the world it is 
impossible to read any personal feehng mto his love-afiairs, which are 
the dullest part of The Daisy Cham But the dear Daisy Chain contains 
a hmt which may pomt to the solution of the nddle of Charlotte’s ' 
affections Alan Emeschfie and Margaret, Norman and Meta, are 
wooden enough lovers, but teal feehng and 'pathos mark the relationship 
between Mary May and her brother Harry The love between these two, 
as between Felix and Geraldme Underwood m The Pillars of the House, 
is far more emotional than the ordmary tie linkmg brothers and sisters 
When Harry is reported drowned Mary’s gnef is widow-hke m its 
mtensity, and later on, m The Trial, the sequel to The Daisy Cham, she 
refuses to accept Charles Cheviot, whom she dearly loves, until she is 
assured of Harry’s approval ' ' 

Harry was a sailor, as charmmg as all the other sailors m Charlotte’s 
stones She herself had a sailor cousm at Pushnch, John Yonge Char- 
lotte and John were of an age , as children they played together as brother 
and sister, and when Charlotte pictures the brother and sister relationship 
It is ofjohn, and not of Juhan, that she is unconsaously thinkmg Fanny 
Yonge was tight when she described herself as the mother of two only 
children, for the gap m age between Charlotte and Juhan was too great 
to be bridged easily Cousms took the place of brothers to Charlotte, 
and after the early death of Jemmie at Plymouth, John was the nearest 
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and dearest of all the boy cousins Emotions odicr tlian brotlicrly and 
sisterly affccuon can and do exist between cousins Charlotte had, how- 
ever, been brought up to know diat in her case such emotions were 
forbidden, for Wilham Yongc had a horror of marnage benveen near 
relations, a practice that had been all too common m tlic Yonge family 
Childish flirtaaon between tlie cousins was severely suppressed “Let 
me mention that our mtercoursc was free i&om diat absurd and harmful 
pretence at love-makmg between boy and girl wliicli it is widi some tlic 
fashion to treat as a capital joke Our modiers ahke viewed it as foolish 
m Itself and likely to lead to further nonsense, if to nodung worse Any 
symptom on cither side was squashed ividi grave displeasure as an ini- 
propnety We talked and played as brodicr and sister, but before we 
were m our teens we were told diat we were too old to wnte to each 
other ” 

Jolin was to be a brother and nothing more But emotions arc none 
the less present because they are not called by dieir nght names There 
is no direct evidence one way or die other, but it is at least possible diat 
Charlotte hved through childliood and early youth m a sisterly relation- 
ship v^ithjohn, that later she loved him, perhaps only a htde, perhaps only 
subconsciously, realising all die nme that there could be between them 
no closer tie chan the old affection that had existed dver smcc nursery 
da^^s Wliat more natural than that she should take her rclationslup with 
John as a model when wnting of the affccaon between brothers and 
sisters, never adnuttmg to herself diat there was m that relationslup any 
note of passion i The depth of her feehng for John would mevitably 
make her desenbe the love between Harry and Mary, Felix and Geraldme, 
as a warmer emotion dian brodicrs and sisters usually cxpenencc 

To speculate thus is not to accuse Charlotte of unnatural complexes 
or desues Fantastic mdeed would be the picture of that innocent and 
upnght Victonan lady m the guise of a psydiological monster. It is a 
far cry ffom Byron and Augusta to John and Charlotte Yonge, who 
were, after all, not even first cousins If she sometimes seems to confuse 
sisterly afiecQqn ^ivith another land of feehng it is because Charlotte 
knows too htde of love and not too much 

Even if these speculations arc correct, Charlotte’s feehng for John 
does not exclude the possibhity of other abortive or unhappy love- 
affairs Charlotte once said to Miss Wordsworth, “I have had a great 
deal of affection m my life, but not fiom the people I cared for most ” 
Was this a reference to her stem upbnngmg or to Juhan Yonge’s un- 
demonstraave nature, or was she thinkmg of someone outside the family 
arde ? Tlie Daisy Cham suggests as much, and so does Hopes and Fears, 
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a kter novel, whose heroine, Honora, bears some resemblance to 
Charlotte Though she fails with her acknowledged lovers, Charlotte 
can draw the romantic beginmngs of love very prettily The scarcely 
awakened romance m The Daisy Cham between Ethel and Norman 
Ogilvie IS far more convmcing than the full-blown affair of Norman and 
Meta Most people forget too soon the charm of 'those first tentative 
moments of love-makmg , not so Charlotte, whose memory was not 
overlaid by later and more deeply felt expenences But here agam 
everything is guesswork Ethel threw away the fern spray that was her 
only keepsake, and m all probabdity no withered flowers, no letters 
tied up with blue nbbon, went to swell the disastrous bonfire that Miss 
Colendge made^of Charlotte’s pnvate papers and possessions 

Hopes and Fears suggests that Charlotte may have felt a deeper attach- 
ment than the fleetmg first love of youth Honora wastes her youth in 
an unsatisfactory devotion to a faithless young parson, only to discover 
too late that her real love was for her cousm Humfirey Charlecote, whose 
proposals she had twice rejected Perhaps it is significant thst Honora and 
Humfirey, hke Ethel and Norman Ogilvie, are cousins, but m the absence 
of any sort of evidence it is impossible to discover who may have played 
the part of Humfirey m real life, temptmg though it is to let imagination 
run not 

' All these guesses, mtngumg though they may be, are not of the first 
importance m the study of Charlotte’s character Love, or the lack of 
it, played a very small part in her hfe, and sentimental relationships were 
matters over which she could feel only a lukewarm mterest What 
mattered to her were her home, her work and, above all, her rehgion 
So Charlotte stood, hke Ethel, at the parting of the ways between youth 
and middle-agc, and, hke Ethel, dehberately accepted lonehness as her 
lot Although her immediate fanuly was small and home ties neghgible 
compared with Ethel’s duty towards her ten brothers and sisters, Charlotte 
had a great sense of fanuly feehng and felt herself bound by close ties to 
all the members of the arclc m which she moved Sohtary she was not, 
but It was of herself as weU as EtlicI tliat she was thinking when she 
wrote “She had begun to understand that the unmamed woman must 
not seek for undiwdcd return of affection, and must not set her love, 
with exclusive eagerness, on aught below, but must be ready to cease 
in turn to be first with any To love each heartily, to do her utmost 
for each m turn and to be grateful for their fondness was her call , but 
never to count on dieir affection as her sole nght and unahenable posses- 
sion She felt that this was tlic probable course, and that she might look 
to becoming comparatively sohtary m the course of years, then tned to 
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imagine what her lonely hfe might be, but broke oft' smilmg at 
herself” 

Charlotte too must have broken off die tram of drought smilmg at 
herself, for she fimdamcntally an optiimst and a happy creature 
The prospect before her was not unattractive, and, like Edicl, she saw 
Its dreary places transfigured m die glow of her rchgion *‘My course 
and my aim are straight on and He vill direct my paths ” The seed winch 
John iCeble had planted had gromi mto a mighty tree, and reticent as 
Charlotte was, even dnldrcn could see what was the movmg power of 
her hfe Annie Moberly, voiang of her cluldhood’s memones of 
Moberlys, Yonges, and Keblcs, says . “Theology was to diem a dinlhng 
mterest, and dicy moved and spoke and drought with unseen presences 
round them Though no word about die Vision was suffered m our 
heanng out of cliurcli but svith hushed voices and bated brcadi, yet the 
troops of duldren by whom they were surrounded did not miss the 
significance ” And, spcakmg specifically of Charlotte, she adds “Miss 
Yonge was comparatively young when we boys and girls first realised 
her, and die same mterest m surroundmgs, yet detaclimcnt from them, 
was noticeable m her ” Then, mcntiomng various inadents connected 
with her fame as an author “These most cxatuig and unusual additions 
to a count!)' hfe never seemed to matter mucli Intensely enjoyed as they 
were, sucli inadents only accentuated to her the need of hnng the 
spintual life more entirely She was never lost m her dady occupations 
Her collections, her botany, her astonislung knowledge of lustoncal 
persons, her clever stones and wUage mtercsts, and dunes of fnendslup 
so dchghtful to her eager mmd” — it is significant that authorslup comes 
so low m the catalogue — “were always controlled to form matcnal for 
higher perception m spintual reahtics They were mtcresting to die 
extent to which they might do service to Christ, on Whom her whole 
heart was set , otherwise dicy came and went, and her life would have 
been as complete without diem ” 

So Charlotte turned away firtira her self-contemplation, content on 
the whole vnth her lot m hfe both pnvate and pubhc Bemg the most 
humble of women, she could not guess that discermng people saw m 
die spinster author some of the makmgs of a samt 

Though Cliarlotte was not to have a weddmg of her own she dehghtcd, 
like most old maids, m die weddmgs of others In the autumn of 1857 
she aossed to Ireland to aa as bndesuiaid at the weddmg of her cousm, 
Jane Colboumc, daughter of Lord Seaton, who was at that time Governor 
of the Royal Hospital at Dubhn She wrote to her mother a viwd 
account of the ceremony, noting the bndesmaids’ dresses, “white, picked 
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out -^vidi blue, and the suitablv basbful demeanour of die bride, “Jane’s 
bendme cbnnl-inc- to-wards hmi ^^•as die pretacj^t most bnde 4 ike dung 
I ever savrd After die weddmg came a great excursion to Glendalough 
a scene wbicb was to serve as die setting for one of the episodes m Hc£c> 
eriFturs 

Exaedy a \ear later an important ^^-eddmg occurred nearer home. 
Juhan Yonse, now recovered from his sunstroke but reared from the 
Army, mamed Frances TTaltcr on August rsth, 1S5S, and brought his 
nineteen-year-old bade to share the faimlv home at Otterboume, thus 
repeating the situaaon of thirrv-six }'eats earher, when Wilham and 
another Frances Yonge set up house with a mothcr-m-law The girl- 
Viife did not find life too eas\' Otterboume House had a life of its o^^^l 
with V, hich she had no concern Juhan s Amiv career had taken luiii 
fix>m home so much that Otterboume had come to be almost exclusnxlv 
connected with Fannv Yonge and Charlotte, a centre of pious and 
mteHectual acdviaes m w inch the soldier and his bade could h u*e \tr} 
htde share. E\-cn their belongmgs could hardly find a place amongst 
the accumuladon of fimulv treasures wath aihich the house was stored 
The great Bible that •uns Mr Keble's v\-edding gift was sure of a place 
among the Yonge fiimilv' gods, but where could Franas find room to 
disp^av the “pretn- httle obelisk wath a whim flower at the base or the 
two plates pamted with sweet walhams t ^ 

Feclmg chat her longmg for a sister iins at last to be <aasficd. Charlotte 
was all kmdness and dchght but some disappomtnicnt -was mciatabh. 
A stranger to the chamied cirdc of Yonges Kcbles and Mobcrlp, and 
espcaaUv such a a-cre laiung stranger as Frances, could hardly be expected 
to breathe fintelv m what Aliss Colendge descnbcs as “the ratlicr peculiar 
mtcllectual atmosphere ’ How could a pretn* gul ofnmeteen appreciate 
a woman of thirty-fiix whose mtircsts vi-erc enorelv mtcllectual and 
rchgious = 

But although Frances was not the t^ye of \'oung ^^onlan to fall 
imder the spcH Charlotte’s influence o% er guls of all classes ^^•as innucnse 
She WTOtc her stones pnmanlv for girh'^h readers, and she hid an 111- 
cxhausable mtcrest m girlhood and its problems It iwis no iiondcr 
that she found hersdf the centre of an admirmg group of tamest viaung 
maidens, who, as one of them wrote long afterwards, “almost hwed on 
her works.” endeaa ourmg to model thcmsela cs on her heromes Some 
of these a oung enthusiasts banded themselves mto a soact)* w hose clutf 
ami was to improi'c the mmds of its members, and one of them, grcatl) 
darmg proposed that diar dear Miss Yfenge 'should be asked to be 
the presidmg spint Charlotte consented, and for fifteen "vears, from 
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1859 to 1 1874, she reigned as “Mother Goose” over her brood of 
“goslings ” ' ^ , 

Nearly all of these goslings came firom the sdect circle where Mother 
Goose herself was most at home They mduded a large group of 
Coleridges and Moherlys with their satelhte Martyns and Awdrys, Miss 
Butler, daughter of the famous Tractanan Kector of Wantage, and even, 
for a short while, Miss Arnold, better known as Mrs Humphry Ward 
The standard of mtellect was obviously high, but it must be confessed 
that The Barmcle, a manuscnpt magaame which first appeared m 1863, 
has a sadly amateunsh air about it To turn over the pages and pages of . 
historical tales written m a fine Itahan hand , to smile at the verses — 
“Reverence the aged. And honour white hair, To be hoary is glory, 

So virtue be there” , to guess at the so innocuous nddles — “What is 
another name for Land’s End i Water’s beginning” , to ad m ire these 
carefully, copied illustrations firom standard editions of Scott, these htde 
vignettes of Indian life always drawn shghdy out of perspective, or the 
water-colour of a fair-haired beauty leamng over a most pecuhar parapet 
whilst her lover holds up a red rose, is to be transported mto the forgotten 
world of Victonan schoohooms, where School Certificate was unknown 
and hfe flowed m a slow smooth stream, an infinitely allunng contrast 
to' these days when the smallest child is caught up m the hurrying wlnrl 
of modem education Plenty of time m 1 863 to brush out those immense 
plaits of hair, to toast 'muffins slowly m fi-ont of a coal fire, to embroider 
antimacassar, tea-cosy, or cushion-cover whilst an equally leisured 
cousm or sister read aloud these mtermmable tales And even if you 
drew as badly as most of the illustrators of The Barfiacle no one com- 
plamed that you were wasting your time m the attempt, for there was 
always time enough and to spare 

The Barnacle was first started m order to fill some of that endless 
spare tune By any ordmary standard Charlotte’s own days should 
have been completely occupied She was editing The Monthly Packet, 
'wnting several books, teaching m school, and attendmg to her various 
hobbies, yet she could spare the time to copy out the whole of “The 
Pnnce and the Page,” and vanous other stones, to write prefaces of 
ponderous humour, to set competitions and propound nddles, and even 
to attend to the prosaic busmes^ of bmdmg and posting The Barnacle 
She kept a cntical eye on the contnbutions and severely censured a poem 
deahng with the Alahama madent durmg the Amencan Civil War 
Charlotte’s sympathies were all for the North “We ovm ourselves to 
be less satisfied ^vlth the lament over the Alahama, as we cannot but tbmk 
that there was a large spice of the piratical m her exploit and for our own 
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part shall always be asharned that Englishmen should have been m her ” 
Perhaps to counterbalance this unfortunate pohtical effiision Charlotte 
inserted some verses of her own, “George the Thriller, a true story of 
Pnnce Albert’s ancestry ’’ 

“ Why, lady dear, so sad of cheer i 
Hast waked the hve-long night 
My dreams foreshow my children’s woe, 

' Ernst bold and Albert bright ’’ 

So runs the opening verse of this loyal haUad Charlotte was more 
m her element with riddles By a cruel chance the answer to the best 
of them u lost with a missmg number of The Barnacle and no one now 
can guess the answer to the query, “Why is Cardmal Wiseman hke a 
respectable goose Can it mdeed be some outrageous pun on “propa- 
ganda” and “proper gander” ? 

One of the most mterestmg contnbutions to The Barnacle is remin- 
iscent of Ethel’s visit to Oxford m The Daisy Chain, bemg a descnpnon 
of Commemoration Week m 1863 >The wnter, who signs herself 
“Rowan Tree,” exposes her ignorance of Oxford in the unfortunate 
sentence, “the choirs of Magdalene and New [«c] are considered the 
best ” Eighty years ago the actual^ Commemoration ceremony or degree- 
givmg seems to have played a much larger part m the festivities than it 
does today, and the College balls a much smaller one, although “Rowan 
Tree” attended three dances, one of them given by an undergraduate 
m his pnvate rooms at Onel, a proceedmg which would cause the wildest 
scandal nowadays Against these secular gaieties must be set the round 
of ecclesiastical exatement, evensong most days m College chapels, and 
on Sunday no less than three sermons , One of them, by Dr Pusey, 
“lasted just an hour but did not appear at all long, bemg a very beautiful 
and mtelhgible one ” 

Beauty certainly hes m the eye of the beholder, for “Rowan Tree” 
descnbes Chnst Church Library as contammg “a collection of very old 
pictures, more valuable dian beaunfiil , there are a great many by Titian, 
Guido, and Tmtoretto ” Havmg thus disposed of Oxford’s best picture 
gallery, she goes on to descnbc a visit to Newman’s church at Littlemore 
Today, alas, Littlemore is no longer “an exquisite spot consisting of a 
few irregular cottages covered with roses, and the inhabitants all lookmg 
tlic picture of content and simphaty,” but the church itself remains much 
as It w"/is m 1863, a homely buildmg, usmg the adjective both m its 
Amcncan and its Enghsh sense, where the chief impression made on the 
imagmanon of the modem visitor is one of innumerable hassocks and 
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liangmgs adorned with cross-stitch embroidery Yet here is “Rowan 
Tree’s” description of what she saw that June day eighty years ago 
“The marvellous beauty of the scene was beyond description , the rays 
of the settmg sun streamed like a flood of glo^ mto the church through 
the open door and gildmg one object after another caused the teredos 
to look hke a sheet of burnished gold, while the chancel ^vmdows, which 
are filled vith very nch stamed glass, reflected back on to the ground 
the hght that shone through them with varied hues ” She moralises 
severely over the defection of the church’s founder “Surely at times 
amidst the dm of the Great City where 'he now hves and the gaudy 
splendours of churches of his own Commumon he must look back with 
affectionate remembrances of this peaceful English home and the ek- 
quisite taste and beauty of the church m w'hich he once ministered ” 

After an evemng of “honismg” — ^hke Charlotte herself, “Rowan 
Tree” uses that curious phrase in the sense of “sight-seemg” — the- party 
returned to Oxford by the nver, and those who disbeheve m the athletic 
powers of Victonan young ladies will be surprised to hear that “E and 
I each took an oar and pulled up the ni^er all the way back to Oxford, 
to the infinite satisftction of the gentlemen, who qmetly sat lookmg on 
. I think on the whole,” she concludes, “this is one of the most enjoyable 
evenmgs I ever spent in my life ” 

One of Charlotte’s dearest fiiends, though too old to be a Goshng 
herself, was concerned with the foundation of the Goshng Soaety This 
was Mary Colendge, a poetess of some talent but best known as the 
author of The King with Two Faces, a historical novel of a very different 
character to Charlotte’s own histoncal tales The acquaintance was of 
long standmg — as early as 1850 Charlotte writes to Marianne Dj^on 
“You would make Mary Colendge wnte and keep her from bemg 
sentimental” — ^but it was not until 1859 that it npened mto real fiiendship 
All the letters which passed between the fiiends have been lost, a mis- 
fortune which is the more imtatmg because Mar}’^ Colendge was a 
woman of real mteUect and a wnter w^ho gave promise of greater achieve- 
ment than she ever attained She was m the hne of succession from 
Christina Rossetti rather than from Charlotte, and it would have ^leen 
mtcrestmg to trace the reactions of two such different mmds upon each 
other, both of them occupied with similar subjects yet achievmg totally 
different results 

Mary Colendge is not to be confused ^vlth Chnstabel Colendge, also 
an author and Charlotte’s future biographer, a much younger woman 
who was one of the most promment of the Goslmgs Her long corre- 
spondence with Charlotte has been preserved^ but the existmg letters to 
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Chnstabel are poor compensauon for the lost ones to Mary The 
correspondence dates from 1864 and early letters are concerned chiefly 
with ie Goshng Soaety Later on, when Chnstabel is launching out 
mto authorship, Charlotte suggests themes for stones and cnnases 
manuscnpts sent for her approval Her advice is always on the side of 
common sense rather than romance “Could not you give your perfect 
hero some httle weak pomt by which to lay hold of hun and give hun 
human mterest?” And agam “Can’t you give your refined young 
/ lady a sense of humour to enhven her and let her see the absurdities that 
the unrestramed run mto ?” 

The sense of humour proper for a refined young lady is made abund- 
antly clear m another letter “One pomt that we did not go mto m 
the great young lady controversy is that there are jokes and jokes 
Refined famihes may be trusted to make innocent fim, but where the 
people are not refined there should be absolute forbiddmg ofjokes ” 

Earher letters are cunously empty of references to Charlotte’s own 
books There is, mdeed, a mention of an umdentified story “related by 
a spmster -with a spme” — so many of Charlotte’s heromes had these 
mconvement spmes — “who was cntic to a soaety ofnme girls (specified) 
There is to be an mundation m it, and I shall marry up three at the end, - 
so I hope It wdl have madent enough ” For the most part, however, 
the letters which do not deal either with the Monthty Packet or witli the 
Goshng Soaety are concerned with the small madents of every day, the 
misdomgs of a publisher, histones of cats and of school-children, news 
of neighbours and of mutual fiiends Wntmg to someone so much her 
jumor It IS natural that Charlotte should have httle to say of great 
personal mterest 

' The year which saw the foundation of the Goshng Soaety saw also 
the birth of a htde nephew at Otterboume Charlotte was enchanted 
\vith young Wilham, named after his grandfather, but the baby was 
sadly dehcate and died withm a year The death of a child never seems 
to have filled Charlotte’s mmd with obstmate qucstionmgs, and her sad 
and charmmg letter about htde Wilham contains no hmt of bitterness 
Perliaps the high mortahty rate among Virtonan children accustomed 
' their elders to accept a child’s death as an event m the ordmary course of 
nature, and not to regard it as an unexpected and therefore pccuharly 
unbearable blow of fate 

Other children soon came to fill the vacant place, and it became clear 
that with a growmg family m the nursery new domestic arrangements 
must be made A few hundred yards up the village street and faang 
Charlotte s beloved church and schools stood a creeper-covered cottage 
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called Elderfield, connected with Otterbonme House by a pnvate path 
running behind the cottagers’ gardens No residence cotdd be more 
suitable for Charlotte and her mother To Elderfield, therefore, they 
removed themselves m.1862, and at Elderfield Charlotte remamed for; 
the rest of her long life '' 
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FAMILY CHANGES AND removals were not aUoM’ed. to mterfere with 
Charlotte’s activities Some picture of her mterests and occupanons at 
ffiK penod can he gathered from one of the few senes of letters to escape 
hliss Colendge’s destroying hand. They are vnitten to JMiss Anne 
Carter-Smith, one of the contnbutors to The Monthly Packet Unfor- 
tunately hliss Stmth was not a personal friend and it is doubtful whether 
she and- Charlotte ever met, so that the letters are confined almost entuely 
to busmess and hteraiy matters The correspondence began as early as 
1S55, but the bulk of the letters date from the ’sixties 

As an editor Charlotte is a cunous contrast to her modem successors 
She was for ever m difficulnes over the practical side of the busmess, and 
especially over the problem of payment, but as a hterary cnnc she was all 
kmdness and consideraaon, anxious never to hurt her contnbutors’ 
feehngs by harsh comment or abrupt refusal If she could praise she did 
so without stmt, often taking the trouble to wnte a spcaal letter of 
commendattoiL “I cannot deny myself the pleasure of UTmiig to tell 
you how much your ‘Thoms and Roses’ have already ehated of admira- 
tion ” Such a pleasure is one which the hard-pressed editors of the 
twenneth centur}* deny themselves only too easily 

Like many shy people, Charlotte could wnte letters full of a charming 
courtesy which she seldom displayed m conversanoru Her praise was 
generous, her cnnosm honest but never unkin d, and the trouble she was 
prepared to go to on other people’s behalf was immense Gr ammar 
seems to have been hdiss Srmth’s weak pomt, and Charlotte even goes to 
the length of copying out all the chief tenses of the verbs “to la} ’’ and 
“to he” m an attempt to avoid the repenaon of such horrors as “He lay 
doum his head” and “I must lay down all my hfe.”v bliss Smith’s 
frequent lapses were pam and gnef to Willi am Yonge’s old pupd “You 
must beware of ‘now,’ which comes very often, and I used by my home 
cntic to be forbidden to use it at all unless I meant the real present. Take 
care, too, that all your sentences have a nominative and a verb or they 
won’t parse.” Poor Miss Simth> Her grammatical standards must 
have been low mdeed. 

“Thoms and Roses,” “Aggesden Wcarage,” and the other “sweedy 
prettv’ stones produced by the ungrammaacal Miss Srmth have long 
ago feUen mto oblivion, and Charlotte’s letters have consequendy lost 
much of their mterest, but some of her criticisms are both amusmg and 
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pointed “Will it be disagreeable or wose,” she writes, “to tell you how 
a dear friend of niine wrote to me => ‘ Aggesden Vicarage’ is by far the 
best specimen of Miss Yonge and water ’ ‘Don’t be angr)%’ she ended, 
to winch I answered that it was certainly not Miss Y and water,' for you 
were ongmal, and yourself but I only tell you to shew that it is desirable 
to squeeze oht the water and leave yourself unmiagated . You must 
take care to avoid useless greetmgs and comings and gomgs I beheve 
the rule is that when enough has been told to make characten distmct 
then only to put m such scenes as carry on the progress of events I am 
w&ty much afraid Harry and Grace are to maiT)^ and I do not like en- 
couragmg first cousms to do any such dung, but I have some hope you 
only mean her to be a htde unsetded, which would be highly probable 
and improving” This horror of marriage between cousins occurs 
frequency in the letters Had Charlotte herself expenenced that feehng 
of unsetdement which ought to be so improvmg^’ “Pray keep the stor}' 
well together,” she concludes, “and beware of lettmg it draw out with 
needless people and scenes and repetitions of scrapes of the same kmd 
You see I have told yoq candidly exacdy what crossed me, hopmg I have 
not spoken so as to vex you, but well knowing the use to myself of bemg 
cruelly picked to pieces by my good fiiends ” 

One story is kmdly but firmly refused “lam sorry to say ‘ Aylton’ 
will not do The whole turns exclusively on love, and though that is 
not a subject that I at all wish to omit from the Monthly Packet I Wfould 
rather have it as an accessory than as a prmapal ” Havmg thus disposed 
of love, Charlotte contmues with a cnaasm which she might well have 
laid to heart herself “Are not two premature births rather too much j ” 
Ever kind and considerate, she softens the blow of refusal by quotmg 
approval of a collection of Miss Smith’s earher stones “ Strangers seem 
as if they could not hdp expressing how' much they hke them ” 

Occasionally Charlotte refers direcdy to her own methods of work 
“I never could wrote a short story myself,” she confesses, “and so have 
perhaps the more respect for the art of getting much mto a small space ” 
One letter is pamcularly mteresung because it shows the care and trouble 
she took at this time with her wntmg : “Do you know' I am very soriy 
to hear that you do not feel as if rewnaong answered woth you, for I 
beheve it is the only w^ay to do more than ephemeral work, for it is 
^ nearly impossible to get language, character, and keepmg ah right at 
first, and rewmtmg is the only w-ay to be free of useless words and ex- 
crescences, w'hich make a thing lengthy. Here, they tell me that readmg 
aloud a first and second copy of mme is hke gomg over a stony or smooth 
road Remember Miss Edgeworth pohshmg ad utigtteni and Lliss Bronte 
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I belje\c that what reads the most easily, is generally produced by the 
greatest amount of work I generally go back and do over my yesterday’s 
w ork, much like the snail of the anthmencal problem, who climbed four 
feet each day and shpped back three each mght, besides sometimes gomg 
back to wnte whole masses over agam, and get them mto keepmg or 
abndge them, but then I am happier reivnnng than blockmg out ” 

One letter must be given m full It shows Charlotte to advantage 
both as a letter-WTtter and a cntic, and it contains some entertairung 
reminiscences of her owti youth 


"March 315/, 1864 

“I did not wnte yesterday as I had to go to Wmchester, and besides 
my sister-m-law had not qmte finished readmg the MS The part about 
Horace’s mamage I do hke, and the softening, but I am very sorry you 
adhere to the early part, espeaaUy his father’s repeated washes for his 
death If you could only hear the horror of my mother and my sisfer- 
m-law at them ' And besides I do not see w hat moral you teach by givmg 
us an)'tbmg so disagreeable, the boy is as bad a boy as can be, yet without 
c\cr repentmg he becomes very respectable and prosperous I know 
you arc not w ntmg for children, so this matters the less, but even if for 
grown-up people dicrc is no moral, for his father contmues to hate him 
unjustly and I cannot but think it wall set people agamst the story' 

The lesser matters we nonced were a puzzle about the bells m tlie early 
part, also that m 1767 Charlotte could not many years have been m the 
Doctor’s house Parlourmaids arc very' recent matters, and the name I 
nc\cr heard all about twenty years ago I am now fony, and when 
first I recollect, I can only think of two households widiout a man 
servant, one a mother and daughter in a cottage, die other two old 
sisters \ cry' poor The Lakes would certainly have had a footman, also 
the surger)' boy m hvery', and the coachman to watt, besides fhends’ 
scH'ants, so I do not dunk the maid would have appeared at all I do 
not dunk luncheon w'as a regular meal, and high teas were never heard 
of Indeed I think a ‘noon-chcon’ as even my' grandmother used to call 
It was onlv a refccaon of bread and fhnt or bread and cheese when dinner 
was as late as three o’clock, and that the chief meal was at n\o or dircc 
in all but the grandest houses keepmg London hours I don’t think such 
a familianty as ‘Grannie’ would have been dreamt of I never saw it m 
an) old book, and with neither of my grandmothers should any of us 
have anempted it, indeed my Grandmother Yongc was addressed as 
ma’am' bv all her sons and daughters Did you ever read Sir Charles 
Grandison ; I thml it would help you to the tone of tlic people 
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Oh ' and pray don’t make the Indian mushn yellow and unfashion- 
able, they would have been m the lughcst fashion just then and washmg 
never hurts them Did you see m Rcade’s last book how he makes the 
girl who wears one look soft and floaung whereas tlie tarlatan ladies 
looked like httle pigs m crackhng? Joseplnne and Mane Antomette 
both wore them and cashmires As to die yellowness, my mother had 
two of the same pattern at her weddmg Only one was made up and 
when I came out, the two together made one whidi was qmte a good 
colour, though such is die mcrease of garments that I suppqse it would 
look now as if I had on a pillow-shp I had anodier which an old nurse 
of mme who mamed a drum-major brought me home from India, and 
that never discoloured, so I really do not think they do 

“I am half mchned to tell you what I so often hear said of your 
stones, ‘ Oh, I don’t hke her disagreeable fathers,’ people are so hurt by 
die pamahty and temper I have mentioned this because I think a way 
of loolang at character grows mto a mannensra and that had always 
better be avoided I have spoken strongly, but the more I think about 
It the more I feel that somedung of alteration is wanted I know it is 
possible to dilute a stor)^ dovim to milk and water by over cnticism, and 
that the strong purpose of the author should have its way, but if this is 
your purpose you should think about it a long time first ” 

This letter conjures up a scene poles apart from the editonal office 
of today Armchairs are drawn around the fireside at Otterboume 
House or Eldcrfield, and Fanny Yonge busies herself with needlework 
whilst Frances reads aloud the latest manusenpt subrmtted to the editor 
of TJte Monthly Packet If the tale promises well it wdl be reserved for 
the honour of a enuosm from the Kebles or Su: Wilham Heathcote So 
pleasandy leisured was editorship as well as everyday hfe m the eighteen- 
sixties Charlotte is never too busy to answer Miss Smith’s quenes on 
the subject of pious books smtable for schoolboys, to enquire mto the 
best method of running a sewmg class, to discuss the proper destination 
of a chantable donation, or to recommend “a sort of newspaper magazme, 
to be safe to let schoolgirls read ” “This pubhcation,” so runs the 
advertisement she sends Miss Smith, “is designed for a narrative of 
passmg events of pubhc mterest, such as may be put unreservedly m the 
hands of young people, and convey to them information which can now 
only be procured amid a mixture of other subjects not always desirable 
to place before the eyes of the young ” 

Readmg these letters it is sometimes difficult to realise that Charlotte 
was an author, and a most prolific and painstaking one She devotes her 
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energy to long and careful criticism of Miss Srmth’s work with seldom 
or never a reference to her own wnttngs ^ The Hetr of Redclyffe is mdeed 
mentioned once or twice, and there is an amusmg anecdote told about 
Ahheychurch, a book which was published anonymously, teUmg how 
Charlotte and her cousip. Anne went out to luncheon to be greeted with 
the horrified exclamation “How could you have lent us Ahheychurch ? 
Those games ' And that mother ' ” Only once is there any reference 
to the fact that Charlotte was at the tune engaged m the busmess of 
wnang afiook herself She excuses herself for small delays on the ground 
that she had visitors, or, much more rarely, that she had gone on a visit 
herself, never because her own work had claimed her attention One 
excuse is very charactenstic “There is a village flower-show coming 
at which by way of example I am to show a collection of all our July 
wild flowers dned and named, a work which devours all my moments 
of spare tune ” The duty of encouragmg vdlage maidens m the study of 
botany far outweighs the necessity to finish the book on hand at the 
moment For Charlotte the daitns of life were always more pressing than 
those of hterature 

Yet m spite of the imperative demands of flower-shows and the 
busmess of editing The Monthly Packet there was no faUmg off m Char- 
lotte’s output Qmedy, imobtrusively she continued to wnte, and m the 
ten years foUowmg the pubhcation of* The Daisy Cham no less than 
twenty-six books made them appearance These mcluded five full- 
length novels, two long stones for children, and reissues of Landmarks 
of History and Conversations on the Catechism, which had both appeared m 
The Monthly Packet Charlotte found what rehef and relaxation she 
required m the vaned nature of the work itself and histoncal research 
she espeaally enjoyed “I behevc,” she writes to Ahss Smith, “that to 
look mto real life mmutely is the best school for one’s own mmd or for 
fiction If I wnte nothing but fiction for some time I begm to get stupid, 
and to feel rather as if it had been a long meal of sweets , then history 
is a rest, for research or narration brmgs a different part of the mmd 
mto play ” 

Hot content with the cathohc vanety of her subjects, Charlotte must 
^ecds deal with them all 'at once She would have three manuscnpts 
on her desk at the same time, a novel perhaps* a histoncal work, and a 
book of rehgious teaching, and she would wnte a page of each m turn, 
going firom one to the other as she waited for the ink to dry Blotting- 
paper would have been a more satisfactory if less heroic expedient, for 
the process was one which, as Miss Colendge says, “could only be 
watched with awe ’’ 
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Clwrlottc’s first two cfibrts at brograpliy date from dus period Slic 
acted ui die one ease as editor, m the odicr as translator Miss Smith 
was a contributor to die first of these works, a collection of biograplucal 
sketclics of heroines such as Ehzabcdi Fry and Hannali More, and Char- 
lotte vmtos a long letter “about the laches, whom I rather propose to 
call ‘More Prcaous than Rubies’” The wrtuous ladies ulumatcly 
appeared under die niucli less picturesque tide, Btograplucs of Good 
Women The second biograplucal work touched on the subject of 
laches who w ere an^tlung but virtuous The Life of Mane Therhe de 
Lamottrous, foundress of die House of La Misdncordc at Bordeaux, is 
notable as the first book Charlotte translated fironi die French She 
proved herself to be an excellent translator and die hide “Life” reads as 
easily as an onginal work 

The Siokesky Secret and Countess Kate, pubhshed m i86i and 1862 
rcspccavely, arc tsvo cdiarming stones for children, die first one fittmg 
into die Mohun— Memficld saga, the scciond dealing wnth characters who 
were to reappear later m The Pillars of the House Kate Caergwent, that 
harum-scarum htdc girl widi a passion for poetry and play-acting, is a 
recognisable portrait of Charlotte herself as a child 

Three novels pubhshed before the move to Eldcrficld are Dj'jjct^or 
Terrace, The ibtujg Stepmother, and Hopes and Fears The ndc of the 
first one was suggested by the Kcblcs’ assoaation with Fairford, where 
John Kcblc’s father was preceded as rcaor by Lord D)Tievor, whilst 
Lord Ormersficld, fiithcr of the hero, takes his tide from the Doomsday 
name of Dogmcrsficld, home of Marianne D)"son Charlotte herself 
said that Mrs Frost, a charming old lady, was a portrait of a fiicnd of 
Devonshire dap, the only character that she admitted drawing firom 
the life The stor)’^ is a plagiarism of The Heir of Reddyffc, with Louis 
Ficgocel}!! as Guy, James as Phihp, and Mar)" Ponsonby a much less 
attractive Amy 

, Where Dpieoor Terrace W"as concerned. Sir Wilham Heathcote took 
Wdham Yonge’s vacant place as home cnac, querying small details 
and commenting on the book as a whole m a memorandum addressed 
to his daughter Came, who passed it on to Charlotte He wntes . “The 
characters are, I dunk, m general drawii with her remarkable powder of 
gning mdividuahty to them, and reaht)", even when they do odd and 
unaccountable dungs ” Lord Ormersficld comes m for some acute and 
devastatmg cntiasm, but the w'omen charaaers meet with genuine 
appro%"aI ‘ ‘ The ladies are, as is usual with Chadotte, the most mterestmg. 
Even m Redclyffe I prefer Amy to Guy" — and m none of her other booH 
as far ^ I remember, is there any" man fit to hold a candle to the women 
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I am afiaid that this is true in real life also — so it only makes her the 
better author ” 

The Young Stepmother is a better book than Dynevor Terrace, and one 
which the true lover of Charlotte could ill spare from the canon of her 
works Who could forget the superb scene when Albmia, the young 
bnde of the t\udower Edmund Kendal, goes to church for the first time 
in her new home and finds herself seated under a mural tablet recordmg 
the death of the first Mrs Kendal with no less than four of her children 
No wonder that Albima felt doubts about the healthmess of the neigh- 
bourhood “At night the fog hung white hke mildew over the pond, 
and she could not nd herself of a spectral, hauntmg fancy that sickness 
lurked m the atmosphere.” Charlotte makes the draining ^f that pond 
mto a thnlhng httle drama. 

The Young Stepmother is tradinonally associated with a stor}’^ as 
bizarre as any m the history of Victonan hterature. In 1S67 Tennyson 
and Palgrave set off on a w^alking-tour m Devonshire Palgrave wntes 
“Our way lay nght across Dartmoor, desolate and eene even under the 
bnghtest sun, to Prmcetown , a village gloomy m itself from its high, 
wmd-esposed site and more so from the great convict prison, whose 
inhabitants we saw workmg m sad files and guarded by nfles from 
escaping The mn, rough and small but dean, was m accord with the 
surroundings One bedroom with two huge four-posters was allotted 
us , and Tenny'son lay m his with a candle, readmg hard the book which 
on this tnp he had taken for his novel-compamon, and at every dis- 
engaged moment opened whilst rambhng over the Moor This chanced 
to be one of Miss Yonge’s deservedly popular tales, wherem a leading 
element is the deferred Church Con firm an on of a grown-up person 
On Tennyson read, tdl I heard him cxy with sansfrction, T see dayhght • 
Mr IS gomg to be confirmed,’ after which, darkness and slumber ” 

But w^as The Young Stepmother really the book which Tenny'son 
insisted on readmg as he stumbled through Foxmire or strode wuth cloak 
flappmg m the wmd across the bleak heights of Aune Head? The 
Confirmation of Mr Kendal is not an important tunung-pomt m the 
story , It IS a bombshell hurled at the unsuspectmg reader, who has had 
no previous reason to beheve that Mr Kendal was not m a state of grace 
In his case the nte had not been deferred but onnttecL A possible altcr- 
nanve to The Young Stepmother is The Castle-Bmlders, one of Charlotte’s 
early books, whose sub-nde of The Drferred Conjirmatton accurately 
descnbcs the plot of the story', but Emmehne Berners, herome of that 
moral talc, hardly' fills the bdl as “Mr ” Miss Delafield probably has 
the nght solunon “What w as Tennyson seemg dayhght about ? Surely 
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about a Confirmation diat really um m question ; tliat of Harr)' May m 
The Dmsy Cham ” 

Hopes and Fears, or Scenes from the Life of a Spinster, is a novel of more 
importance tliough perhaps less cliann dian eidier Dynevor Terrace or 
The Youn£ Stepmother It is difficult to rcahse that die first idea of the 
book was actually imder discussion before Wilham Yonge's deadi, 
although the prc\nousl} quoted letter to Mananne Dj'son proves dus to 
be true, so ennrcly is Hopes and Fears a work of Charlotte’s maturity 
and not of her bnlhant youdi The Dorothea of die letter can have had 
but htde m common vnth die Honora of die novel, a herome who at 
many pomts 'resembles Charlotte herself m early middle-age 

Hopes and Fears marks a new stage m Charlotte’s hterar)' development 
when her mterest is shifimg from persons to problems The Daisy Cham, 
typical of her earlier books, started as a fable on die subject of fame and 
turned mtd a stoty m wlucli the human interest predonnnated over die 
moral lesson Not so Hopes and Fears This novel is practically a sermon 
on the text, “Litde cluldren, keep yourselves from idols,” vuth winch 
Humfrey Charlccote ended Ins farewell letter to Honora "Bild”- 
worship, m Charlotte’s own phrase, is die theme, "Bild ’’-worship both 
wise and foolish Honora’s romanac devoaon to Owen Sandbrook, 
which bhnds her to the ments of Humfrey, and her later fond and foohsh , 
lo%'’e for the younger Owen, arc examples of the type of hero-worship 
that can only lead to tragedy, whilst her late-flowermg love for Humfrey, 
and Robert and Phoebe Fulmort’s admiranou for Honora herself, prove 
that "Bilds” can be a help as well as a hmdrance 

When the story opens, Honora is a handsome, mtclhgent and pious 
young woman, who loves not wisely but too well She conceives a 
great enthusiasm for Owen Sandbrook, a young clergyman who is 
about to go out as a missionaty’' to the Red Indians Unfortimately 
Owen forsakes both the mission and Honora to marry a wealthy wife 
and setde down m an English parish Honora remams smgle, refiismg 
two proposals of mamage made to her by her cousm H umfr ey Charlecote, 
a model squire and the owner of the Holt, a country estate which Honora 
has alwa^’s regarded as her second home Years later she meets Owen 
Sandbrook once more, now a broken-hearted vndower and the father 
of two ^children Gnef over the death of his wife has driven him to 
overv'ork, and for overworked parsons m Charlotte’s novels there can 
be only one end, euphemistically called a “dechne” m those da^'s when 
the word “consumption” was as mudi taboo as "cancer” is today 
Owen dreads the prospect of leavmg young Owen and Lucdla to 
the care of their mother’s nch and worldly relations, whereupon Honora 
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offers to take charge of the children She cannot bring herself to love 
Lualla, a remarkably pretty and badly brought up httle girl, ivhose whole 
heart has been concentrated on her father, but Owen the younger she 
worships, and Humfrey has to remmd her that “there are ways of lovmg 
without settmg one’s heart ’’ He himself has loved Honora faithfully 
m just such a way for many years, and now at last she learns to return 
his love But It IS too late, Humfrey is suffenng from an mcurable 
disease (the medical details are as puzzhng as they mvanably are with 
Charlotte’s mvahds) and mamage is apparendy out of the question 
“He was too unselfish to think of exposmg her to the shock of makmg 
her a widow ” At his death he leaves the Holt to her, a legacy which 
she regards as a sacred trust, settmg herself to keep everythmg there as 
Humfrey, her true “Bdd,” would have wished. 

Meanwhile the children are growmg up and poor Honora’s sans- 
frction m them is much diminished. Lucdla turns out a heardess flirt, 
disregarding Honora entirely and spendmg her time with the Chartenses, 
her fashionable and wealthy cousms She is courted by Robert Fulmort, 
the serious and humourless son of a gm-distfller Robert plans to abjure 
his father’s godless busmess and take Holy Orders Lucdla loves him, 
but she will not admit the faa , instead, she plays with him, and plans a 
fishmg expedition to Ireland with her cousin Horatia, a lady who would 
have passed even the stnct qualification for a chaperon required some 
year^ ago by die Umversity of Oxford, bemg mdeed unmarned but well 
over the age of twenty-five Robert begs Lucdla to forgo this ultimate 
challenge to decorum, but she persists, whereupon he devotes his not 
mconsiderable fortune to buddmg a church and a clergyhouse inhabited 
by a body of cehbate pnests There he immures himself safe from the 
temptations of love 

Lucdla very properly has a hornble tune m Ireland, where some of 
the minor horrors are reminiscences of Charlotte’s expedition to Glen- 
dalough — “That lake whose gloomy tea C hina ’s shores did never see’’ 
— a place which seems to have impressed her as more barbanc than 
beautiful When Lucdla returns she finds her lover lost to her, a young 
woman who goes off to Ireland alone with a female cousm bemg clearly 
no smtable wnfe for a parson Charlotte makes plam that the lack of 
chaperonage the stumblmg-block, and not Lucdla’s poachmg pro- 
clivities, to which she manages to turn a strangely bhnd eye Owen is 
qmte hght-hcarted about his sister’s exploits m that direction “They 
vow they will fish all the best streams, and do more than any crack 
fisherman gomg, and they would like to see who would venture to warn 
them off They’ve tned that already Last summer what did Lucy 
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do, but go and fisb Sir Harry Bullet’s water You know he’s a very tiger 
about preserving Well, she fished coolly in the face of all his keepers ; 
they stood aghast ” _The modem reader stands aghast too, viewmg this 
topsy-turvy world where prospective parsons’ wives might poach without 
ehatmg anythmg but nuld disapproval provided that they poached 
properly chaperoned ' 

As if Lucdla’s misbehaviour were not enough to break poor Honora’s 
heart, Owen must needs run mto debt, contract a secret mamage with 
a village school-teacher, and desert his dymg wife' and his son Worst 
. of all, of course, he loses his faith. Robert Fulmort’s sister Phoebe, an 
unbehevably virtuous girl, attaches herself to Honora, commg m time 
' to fiJl m some measure the place left vacant by the errmg Ludlla and 
Owen, and the second part of the book is almost entirely concerned with 
her afians, her tnals at the hands of a most unsavoury collection of sisters, 
the best of whom is an imbeale, and her relations with Miss Fennimore, 
an mtellectual, upnght gnostic of a governess Phoebe is beloved by 
Owen, but she marries another Humfirey Charlecote, the long-lost heir 
to the Holt, who thus depnves Owen both of his bnde and of his in?- 
hentance However, Owen has by this time learnt the folly of his ways, 
and returned happdy to the tme fold, whilst Lualla, also pemtent, but 
sufiermg, of course, fi:om consumption, isisafely marned off to an elderly 
and eccentnc curate 

From this brief summary it will be seen that the story is not a httle 
mvolved Chapter after chapter is devoted to the Fulmorts, who are m 
reahty only subsidiary characters, whilst Honora, the real herome, is 
allowed to sink mto the background In March 1864, Charlotte wrote 
to Miss Snuth “About plots, don’t you know how one photographer 
can so place himself as to make the real objects group themselves mto a 
picture J I think the pomt is to find the pomt of view m which events 
might thus group theinselves ” In her new novel Charlotte herself had 
made the fatal mistake of shiftmg her pomt of view 

“Get hold of sentences by theur nght ends,” is another piece of 
advice from the same letter, yet even Miss Snuth can hardly have written 
a worse sentence than Charlotte’s own, “the havmg been plimged mto 
a new atmosphere was good for Phoebe ” Hopes and Fears is full of 
sentences got hold of by die wrong end In her early days Charlotte was 
a dear and a careful writer, and if her style was not distmguished at least 
It was a workmanlike instrument well adapted to her purpose Hopes 
and Fears marks the begmnmg of a dedme, and firom now onwards lapses 
are to be ipore and more firequent 

Yet, m spite of mvolved plot and shpshod wntmg, Hopes and Fears 
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IS one of the most mterestmg of Charlotte’s books, because m it for the 
first time she touches on the rwnn problems of progress and the eternal 
fiiction between young and old In i860 Charlotte was thirty-seven, 
and thirty-seven was rmddle-age m the Victonan era, although, like 
Honora, she felt herself to be “m the pnde of her womanhood” rather 
than on the shelf In her own youth she had been so dutifiil a daughter 
that the relationship between yoimg and old had presented no problems, 
but now It was othervnse The new generation, like all new generations, 
was essentially undutiful With a generosity of spint remarkable m 
one so arcumsenbed m outlook Charlotte set herself to understand 
the pomt of view of these puzzhng young dungs Hopes and Fears is 
the study of a middle-aged woman’s reaction to the next generation, 
but Charlotte herself transcends Honora. She does not like LuaUa, but 
she makes it clear that the fault is not all on one side, and she can even 
smile gendy at Honora’s unsaenofic enthusiasms “She has so much 
figurative and dreamy sentiment that one never gets to the firm, clear 
surface With her I always have an impression of fluffiness ” In the 
end poor LuaUa exclaims m despair, “I cannot like mutton with the 
wool on ” 

. Charlotte herself had htde use for wool, but she had less for what she 
considered to be the hardness of “the modem girl ” LuaUa is a htde 
hke Gertrude May as that young lady is to reappear m The Pillars of the 
House Gertrude is neither a flirt nor a fohionable beauty, but both she 
and LuciUa arc cssentiaUy unsentimental , they discuss, they analyse, 
m a word, they de-bunk The conventional position is reversed , and 
age is fiiU of zeal whilst youth is disiUusioned 

" Crabbed age and Youth 
Cannot bve together 

Youth IS hot and bold, 

Age IS weak and cold ’’ 

But what if the coldness be on the side of youth » Lack of enthusiasm 
was a state of mind that Charlotte could not comprehend “I don’t 
think you or I,” she said to Miss Anderson Morshead, one ofher Goslings, 
“arc much troubled by the sm of Acadic ” So, although Charlotte 
docs her best to apprcaatc LuoUa’s pomt of view, she cannot feel warmly 
towards her, and a cliaractcr that is neither warmly loved nor warmly 
hated by its acator is a charartcr that fails to convmce jusnee is a poor 
substitute for emonon 

Yet although she might not understand the young exponents of 
progress Charlotte was a great behever m progress itself She was an 
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example of that typically English paradox, a progressive conservative, 
demandmg not changelessness but contmmty There was nothing static 
about her oudook, but she insisted that the present must grow out of 
the past The heir must be m the correct hne of succession so that 
although kmgs mav alter the dynasty remains unchanged At the end 
of Hopes and Fears Humfirey Charlecote the second makes vanous changes 
at the Holt, and Honora, though her soul is sore widim her, recognises 
the necessity and acqmesces, “confident that even if he should set up an 
engme it would only be if the first Humfirey would have done so m his 
place.” 

This preoccupation vnth the problem of progress was to mark all 
the later books, whose plots firequently turned on the mevitable clash 
between the old and the new, and m spite of faults and confusion Hopes 
and Fears remains the most important novel of Charlotte’s maturity 
The book was published two years before the move from the home of 
her childhood, but both m subject and m atmosphere it is typical of the 
difierence between the youthfiil Charlotte of Otterbourfie House and 
the mature Miss Yonge of Elderfield 
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ONCE ESTABLISHED AT Eldcrfield, Charlotte continued the daily round 
almost unchanged fiom the routme of Otterboume House But death 
and change were mevitable with the passage of the } ears, and the first 
to go were the Kebles John Keble’s sister Elisabeth, who had been 
one of the femily at Hursley Parsonage, had died two years before the 
move to Elderfield. She was a cunously attractive person posscssmg 
that power over animals that sometimes marks particularly qmet and 
silent people One day when she was sittmg on the lawn a "vsTen pecked 
at the pattern of small bemes on her dress and, disappomted m its hope 
of something good to eat, made its way underneath the mushn flounce 
and attacked the tantalising bemes firom within. People as well as buds 
felt the fasemauon of her qmet spint, and her death left an irreparable 
gap m that close cucle of fiiends, soon to be shattered by other blows 

In 1862 Mrs Keble fell so lU that she v/as ordered to wmter m a warm 
climate Penzance was the chosen place and Charlotte watched the 
departure with a heavy heart. She knew that there could be no hope of 
final recovery for the old fiiend who had been a second mother to her, 
and she felt a sick foreboding as she noticed Mr Keblc’s bowed shoulders 
and anxious face The years of man are three score and ten, and he had 
passed his seventieth birthday that very year But repining was ahen 
to John Keble’s own spint, and after waving goodbye to the travellers 
Charlotte turned homewards to a busy v/mter of work on her two new 
books One of them was that monumental work, A History of Chnstiati 
Names, a book w^hich must have cost its author many hours of panent 
research. But work on it was a labour of love , Charlotte found the 
study of names a fascinating hobby and histoncal research a pleasant 
change after the wnttng of fiction. 

The fiction m hand this wmter of 1862-1863 was The Trial, a sequel 
to The Daisy Chain This book has been unjusdy neglected because it 
does not attain to the high standard set by its predecessor, but judged on 
Its own merits it is an mterestmg and m places a clever piece of work. 
Young Leonard Ward, son to Dr May’s old partner, is uryusdy accused 
of murder and sentenced to death, but at the last mmiue he sentence is 
commuted to one of penal servitude All he May famil y are devoted 
to he young man, who cherishes a romantic adoranon for Ehel, ten 
years his semor, and hey are convmced that he real murderer is Sam 
Axworhy, Norman’s old opponent at Stoneborough SchooL Tom 
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May, now a brilliant young doctor, at last succeeds m proving Axworthy s 
guilt, and Leonard, set free after several years’ unprisonment, devotes his 
life to missionary work m the South Seas 

Tile Trial must be one of the earhest examples m En^h hterature 
of a murder mystery novel, antedatmg Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas by a year. 
The mystery itself is very simple, and Charlotte gives no promise of 
possible development mto a vrater of detective fiction She does, 
however, display m'The Trial a deep and almost subtle psychological 
msight most unusual with her The return of Leonard from prison is 
one of the best thmgs Charlotte ever wrote, and it is temptmg to wonder 
what expenence gave her such insight mto the young man’s troubled 
nund Ihs lack of joy at his dehverance, his horrible delusion that he 
was after all gmlty of the crime for which he had suffered such punish- 
ment, above all, his utter passivity, all nng painfully true . “he seemed 
to have neither the wdl nor impulse to speak, move or act, though 
whatever was desired of him, he did with the imphat obedience that 
no one could bear to see ” Even after he has recovered health and 
spmts he feels that, mnocent as he is, the tamt of prison must always rest 
upon him and he hesitates to offer himself for a missionary, m the end 
agrcemg to go only m the most memal capaaty It would be expected 
that charlotte m her ignorance of enme and cnmmals would make his 
return a joyous aSair , instead she makes it dear that although Leonard’s 
soul is unharmed by his bitter tnal his spmts are all but shattered and 
that he will suffer for life from the effects of his prison expenence 

Another bnlhant piece of psychology is the sketch of the relationship 
between Dr May and his son Tom, a relationship compacted of mutual 
respect and mtitual misunderstanding Dr May is all chivalrous en- 
thusiasm, Tom all saence and disiliusionmcnt Yet jt is Tom who 
devotes himself to the apparently impossible task of estabhshmg Leonard’s 
innocence, Tom who sacrifices his career for the sake of the father whom 
he found so uncongemal, Tom who m the end commits the supremely 
romantic folly of marrymg Leonard’s sister Avenl, beheved to be djmg 
of consumption. It seems as if Charlotte, having killed off Margaret 
m the previous book, felt the May frmily to be mcomplcte without a 
permanent mvahd, for s^e rescues Avenl from the grave only to condemn 
her to “a sofa hfc ” For a physiaan and the father of eleven children 
dear Dr. May seems to have knomi cunously htde about either matri- 
mony or tubercular germs, smee he is made to dedare, “After all, I have 
liked none of our weddmgs better ” 

The dehcate Mrs Keble, loved faithfully by her devoted husband, 
may have furnished Charlotte with a pattern for the mvahd wives who 
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abotmd m her novels With the spnng the Kebles came back agam to 
Hurslev, both of them apparently m reneved health and spints, but it 
vras respite rather than recovery, and by the next "j ear Airs Keble was 
visibly smkmg This year, 1S64, saw the pubhcaaon of The Clever 
Womau of the Faimly, another one of Charlotte’s novels m which an 
mvahd figures prommently Emnne is one of the most turesome of 
Charlotte’s heromes, and m the end the reader is left pitying her husband. 
Colonel Keith, for reasons other than his wife’s physical defomuty 
At the clim ax of the store the viUam is brought before the magistrates 
and comrmtted for tnal at the next assites Determmed to make no 
mistake on pomts of law, Charlotte sought the advice of Sir William 
Heathcote, who wrote a memorandum givmg his opmion, confirmed 
by that of Mr Justice Colendge, on such questions as the length of tunc 
that the accused could be kept m prison before his tnal, the date and 
place of the assizes, and the cross-exammation of \nmesses 

In the wmter of i S64. John Keble was suddenly laid low by a paralytic 
stroke, and anxiet) for both her firiends hung heavil} on Charlotte He 
recovered suffiaend) for the last year to be a peaceful and happy one, 
spent together by husband and wife “as a sort of hone}Tnoon,’’ but m 
the spnng of 1S65 a second stroke attacked him as he watched by her 
death-bed and he died hunself on March 29th A week later she follow ed 
him to the grave 

On a bnght spnng day, when “the cclandmes glistened like stars,’’ 
Charlotte went over to Hursley to attend John’Kcblc’s funeral, following 
the famihar wmdmgs of Klmg’s Lane, the road which had seen a thousand 
joumeiings by Yonges and Kebles between Hurslej and Otterboumc 
Its name commemorates the local tradition that WiDiam Rufus’s body 
was brought this way fi-om the New^ Forest Even today, tarred and 
macadamed as it is and edged with new houses and bungalows for the 
first half-mile, it stdl retains the character of a country lane, windmg 
between ha^'fields where the hedgerows are bnght with dog-roses and 
campion Westwards the land slopes steeply, a heath country half 
w ooded, half heather-dad, m sharp contrast to the pastoral meadows and 
corn-fields lying to the east Nothmg has changed smcc Charlotte 
w alkcd this w ay to Hursley, a good six miles there and back, no mean 
achict ement for one w ho, although reputed a good w alker m her yuuth, 
later earned the reputation of dishlang exerasc 

E\ crythmg w as peaceful on that day w hen Charlotte w alkcd along 
King’s Lane on her way to see her dear “Bild” and master laid m lus 
grai c His w ork finished, he had died full of y cars and honour, and it 
w as with quiet sorrow that Charlotte paid her last nsit to John Keble 
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The break-up of tlic Ottcrbounic, Hur^lc^, Winchester circle of 
fnend-s was coniplctcvl b) the retirement of Dr Moberly and Ins 
acceptance of the h\inp of Brighstonc, in the Isle of Wipiit Thither 
Charlotte and her inotlicr went on a Msit in September 1S67, just 
at the time of the Harscst Festival, where Charlotte was an object 
of great interest to the clnircli workers as she helped wnth the 
decorations “watli her dress tucked up, sweeping out the clianccl 
with a long-handkd broom" From Bnghstone thej went on to 
Torquay to ciijo) that most dcliaous of all pleasures to Charlotte, 
the opcnuig of a new church 

Happ) as these \isits were, life was clouded by fresh anxiety, for 
Fann) Yoiigc was \asibl\ ageing Although Charlotte could not or 
would not recognise the first symptoms of senous disease, bv 1S6S all 
hope of rccoacc) was gone One more golden inonient Charlotte had 
when she went to Oxford for the la)iiig of the foundation-stone of Keblc 
College At a meeting after tlic ceremoii) Bishop Selw’)n mentioned 
her by name, speaking of The D,iisy Chain and the ship she had given to 
the Melanesian Mission out of the proceeds of The Heir of Reddyffc, 
whereat tlic Mobcrl) contingent present reported that "she w-as quite 
unable to keep in a broad smile of happiness " 

Happiness was not to come her way again for man) a long day 
Little b) Imlc Fanil) Yongc was losing die use of her faculties, until at 
last she could not c\ en speak intelligibly, but she retained enough of her 
senses to recognise her immediate famil) and to demand her daughter’s 
presence at all hours To watcli this long-drawm-out decay was agony 
to Ciiarlottc , she hated sick-nursing and shrank m horror from the sight 
of illness Acutely, almost morbidly sensitive herself, w'hcn faced widi 
cidicr physical or mental sufienng her first instinct was for flight, and 
SIX montlis’ constant attendance on an imbcalc invalid must have tned 
her powers of endurance to die utmost She was helped by the kindness 
of her brother and her sistcr-in-law, avidi wdioni she had at last estabhshed 
a gcnuuicly affccnonatc relationship — “I am comforted to have won her 
love these last years ” Deadi came in the end as a relief, but Ciiarlottc 
was filled widi a sense of desolation “I know',” she wntes to Miss 
Smith, “you too knowr how close one chugs to du^last survivmg parent 
and the sense of bemg still a cluld at home ” 

The position of a grosvn-up “duld at home" has its pccuhar tnals, 
' and Charlotte’s understandmg of dicsc difficulties is shown m a letter 
wntten some years after Mrs Yonge’s death Clinstabcl Colcndgc, also 
a home daughter, wrote to ask advice about the mcvitable imtation and 
friction that must arise even m die most devoted households The reply 
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IS interesting for the hght it throws upon Charlotte’s own character and 
upon her relationship with her family 

“Such a letter as yours is hard to. answer usefully, though as far as 
sympathy goes I know it exactly, how distressmg and humihatmg it is 
to feel one’s creatures go so far beyond one m goodness that they only 
. condemn one to oneself, while other people take them for tokens of 
one’s own goodness ' And then the being rehgious mtellectually rather 
than spintually and the way m which unhappmess aggravates one’s 
temper, and one behaves worse to those to whom it would seem most 
impossible, I know it all, and I am afraid it is all m me stdl, though fhc 
opportumaes for struggling and shewmg temper are, alas, ended But 
then comes the real question, practically what to do, and before I go on 
to the further one let me tell you what I do think did help me, and was 
Mr Keble’s advice I used always to object to whatever anyone proposed, 
and he advised me to keep an account, by a pmpnek on a piece of paper, 
of every time I did it I do think it helped to mend that one fault 

“But most hkely you have tned this almost mechamcal mode 
before, and you may have found that the very distressmg yourself about 
one’s temper makes it worse, by mcreasmg the general fuss 

“I thi n k to lay it before someone expenenced might be a help, and 
might shew you some means of calmmg yourself For that is, I should 
gather, what you most want, and tliose l^d, wise talks and prayers do 
help one very much by their influence spreadmg long afterwards ” 
Whatever hterary airs and graces Charlotte possessed always forsook 
her when she sat down to Icttcr-wntmg, but, badly expressed though 
It may be, this letter gives a pccuharly vivid ghmpse of the wnter, ficr 
qmck temper, her genumc humihty, her mtellectual and essenually 
practical form of rchgion There could be no more reveahng picture 
of Charlotte than this vision of her dutifully pnekmg a hole to record 
some small outbunt of her much-tned temper 

With the deadi of Mrs Yongc those tnals of temper were over and 
the usefulness of that pm-pneked record ended, but 1 to Charlotte 
“opportumties for strugghng and shewmg temper’’ were far preferable 
to lonclmess However, though she often accused herself of physical 
cowardice, moral courage Charlotte never lacked, and she set herself 
firmly to face the emptiness of Eldcrficld, rcfiismg all ofiers of permanent 
compamonship “I am not afiuid of solitary days, after all, it is all 
well ’’ Fifteen years ago Anne Yongc had been her comforter after her 
father’s death, and now once agam this well-loved cousm came on a visit 
to help her settle down to her sohtary life 

Rumour has it that after her mother’s death Charlotte contemplated 
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joining a Sisterhood. Her connection with die Sisterhood atW antage was 
a dose one through her fhendship with die Buders, with whom she often 
stayed, on one memorable occasion dnvmg over to sec the Fairford 
wmdows, “eighteen miles with die btisk, black pony ” It was natural 
that m her lonelmess her dioughts should turn to what she desenbed m 
later years as “the wojiderful ‘go’ there was at Wantage ” Dean Buder 
and Juhan Yonge are said to have discouraged the idea diat she should 
become a nun, argumg that she could do much better work m the world 
than out of It However this may be, the fact that a month or two 
after her mother’s death Charlotte became an Assoaate of Wantage 
suggests that rehgious orders and dieir ideals were very much m her 
mmd at this time, so that she may well have considered whether she 
herself was or was not suited for such a life 

The next year, however, found Charlotte not immured m a convent 
but embarked on her first and only tnp abroad Juhan, Frances, Charlotte 
and her faithful maid Harriet Spratt left England at the beginmng of 
August 1869 on a visit to Monsieur Gmzot, then hvmg m retirement at 
Val Richer m Normandy Louis Phihppe’s minister might seem a 
strange firiend for an Enghsh authoress, whose connection vndi pohacs 
was of the shghtest, but the acquamtanceship had arisen through the 
statesman’s daughter, Madame Guizot de Witt, who was anxious to 
translate some of Charlotte’s works mto French Later Charlotte was 
to return the compliment by translanng several of Madame de Witt’s 
books mto Enghsh 

The Yonges travelled through Rouen to Lisieux, soon to be made 
fbnous by a young woman whose piety was m starthng contrast to the 
sober-sided rehgion of Otterboume and Hursley It would be hard to 
find two characters more diametncaUy opposed to each other than 
Charlotte Yonge and the Little Flower From Lisieux the party drove 
to Val Richer, and m that strenuous, cheerful household, presided over 
by Madame de Witt, Charlotte felt herself surprisingly qmckly at home, 
m spite of “a regular French bedroom, hke a htde drawing-room,” and 
the odd food eaten at unaccustomed hours Her hosts appeared to be 
mterested m all Charlotte’s speaal enthusiasms, they took her to 
inspect schools,' they brought out portfohos of Ary Scheffer’s pictures 
for her entertainment, and they even organised an expedmon m search 
of fossils, her latest hobby The Guizots were an mtehectual, rehgiously 
mmded and highly respectable fiunily, m fact, a French rephea of the 
Yonges themselves All this, however, would have gone for nothmg 
had they not been Protestants, and devout Protestants at that, who held 
' family prayers every day and Sunday services conducted in Madame de 
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Witt’s boudoir For all her High Church pnnaples and her dislike of 
Nonconformity, Charlotte could never have felt at her ease in a Papistical 
household 

From Val Richer the party went on to Pans, but unfortunately no 
letters survive to record Charlotte’s reactions and cxpenences there The 
distance between Otterboume and the Pans of the Second Empire was 
great mdeed Charlotte set out on the homeward journey refreshed both 
' m body and mmd , fresh surroundmgs had acted hke a tome, dnvmg 
away the depression mduced by the sorrows of the last few years But 
the news that greeted her on her arnval m England shattered her freshly 
won happmess , Anne Yonge, most beloved of all the cousins, had died 
suddenly after only two days’ illness Anne it was who had stood by 
Charlotte through aU her previous sorrows, but now Anne herself was 
j dead and there was no one to fill her place as comforter Rcmembenng 
childhood days at Puslmch and die bluebells of Kidey Pomt, Charlotte 
gneved bitterly for that dear Anne who had been for so long nearer to 
her than any sister “I feel as if I were hvmg my own life instead of 
that of my people, and bemg the old onginal Charlotte instead of Miss 
Yonge ” So she had wntten long ago after a visit to Puslmch Now, 
with both parents dead, her happy second home at Hursley broken up, 
and even Pushnch a house of mourning, for her there was no place where 
she could be once agam the old Charlotte of the eager laugh and un- 
governable enthusiasms, an aSectionate, chngmg creature dependent 
upon those around her for encouragement, advice, support That 
Charlotte was gone for ever, and m her place a lonely woman wandered 
through the emptmess of Elderfield, a middle-aged woman called 
Miss Yonge 

Two resources she had, however, that never failed her , the one was 
her rehgion, the other her wntmg AU through these troubled years 
Charlotte was workmg hard, most of her time bemg devoted to history 
or histoncal romance Perhaps the clouds of sorrow that darkened her 
own life made her turn to the distant past as an escape from the present 
Tlie Prince and the Page was published m 1865, The Dove m the Eagle’s 
Nest m 1866, The Chaplet of Pearls m 1867, and The Caged Lion m 1870 
These last three books, together with the earher The Little Duke and 
Unknown to History which appears m 1882, are the best-known of 
Charlotte’s historical tales 

Unhke the novels of contemporary hfe, the histoncal books arc not 
immediately attractive to the modem reader who has not learnt to love 
them as a child A mixture of piety and histoncal research, served up 
m the language of Wardour Street, does not make appensmg fare for 
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twenocdi-ccntury palates, wMst tlie senous bstonan must often stand 
amazed at the rcadmg of history presented by these stones Charlotte’s 
accuracy m small matters was only equalled by her mcomprehension of 
large issues “All histoncal romance,” she wntes m the preface to The 
Chaplet of Pearls, “is the shapmg of the conceptions that the imagmaaon 
must necessarily form when dwclhng upon tlic records of ^history ” 

’ The conceptions formed by Charlotte’s own imagination were pamted 
m the most decorous Tractanan hues ; Henry V, as she saw him, would 
have raised no tremor m the drawmg-room of Hursley Parsonage, and 
her German maidens of die fifteenth century would have passed without 
remark m Otterboume Sunday School Not merely did she project 
her own Victonan and Church of England philosophy of life mto 
mediaeval Germany or Renaissance France, but she had no idea that any 
other philosophy had ever existed The standards of Ulm m 1472 arc 
idenn^ with those of Hursley five hmidred years later To use the 
convement terms of the Schoolmen, Charlotte can pamt the acadents 
of the histoncal scene vividly enough, but the substance for ever eludes 
her because she carmot comprehend any way of life that is fundamentally 
different from her own 

The Caged Lion is a typical example of this combmation of great 
histoncal accuracy with complete lack of histoncal understandmg Every 
detail of the setting is correa, every statement verified Visiting occasion- 
ally m the neighbourhood of Thirsk and Tanfield, Charlotte must have 
had opportumty to check the accuracy of her Yorkshire scenes, but she 
could have had no such first-hand knowledge about the antiquities of 
Scodand and the anaent see of Durham Such, however, is her passion 
for exactitude that when she desenbes Lihas as imable to pass beyond the 
nave of the church at Coldingham she must needs add that this dis- 
crimination agauist women had not always existed, the monastery being 
ongmally a double foimdation contaimng both monks and nuns This 
piece of information is completely true , it is also completely irrelevant. 

All this Pre-Raphaehte pamtmg of detail is no substitute for a sense 
of penod, and such a sense Charlotte sadly lacked This defiaency may 
be due to her devotion to Scott and Shakespeare, two masters who 
stnde with complete disregard across the bamers of the centuries But 
gemus IS a dangerous gmde, and whereas Scott’s characters are common 
humanity dressed up m the costumes of the past whilst Shakespeare’s 
tremendous figures disdam even those trappings, poor Charlotte’s arc, 
puppets set up agamst a background that for all its penod features retains 
for ever the atmosphere of Otterboume 

Her mterpretation of histoncal events is detenmnedly Shakespeanan. 
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111 Tlic Caged Ltoit Henry V is presented as a knight m shining armour, 
and her rcadmg of Ins relations with the captive King James of Scotland 
would astonish a modem historian Her determined dislike of both 
Popery and extreme Protestantism is another stumbling-block, she is 
apt to discover die “ Via Media" in many unlikely places where it cannot 
be discerned except by the eye of faidi, and the vision often distorts her 
histoncal judgment In The ChapJcl of Pearls she mikes young Berenger, 
bred up m die England of the second half of the sixteenth century, find 
himself more at home at die Mass than in a Huguenot conventicle, a 
supposition which is, to say die least, unlikely to be true at so late a date 
It IS a pity diat Charlotte never contemplated a story about Little Gidding 
or George Herbert , deahng widi the early years of the reign of Charles I 
she would have found herself at home 

For some obscure reason the most popular of the histoncal talcs has 
always been The Dove in the Eagle's Nest To the unregenerate the chief 
pleasure afforded by this ingenuous story is the amval of the least-! 
expected of all Charlotte’s mfants Christina, the heroine, is S'*cretly| 
mamed to the young baron Eberhard Kno\vmg Charlotte’s pccuha*? 
views about matnmony, there is wicked dchght m trying to discovci 
whedicr the unfortunate bade was indeed left at the church door Bu 
no ' Christina swoons away on heanng of Eberhard’s death m a foray 
and on returning to herself she is greeted widi the news that “he spen > 
his last breath m osvtung you for his lady and m biddmg us cherish you 
and the young baron that is to be ’’ Even better is m store , Christina 
duly produces not one young baron but two In moments of crisis 
Charlotte is always lavish with twins 

' The histoncal tales were enormously popular with the contemporary 
pubhc, whatever may be the judgment of postenty upon them, but m 
spite of their success the end of the ’sixties marks a dcchne m the quahty 
of Charlotte’s output, though unfortunately not m the quantity Now 
that Wdham Yonge and John Keble were no longer there to correct and 
advise, the value of these home ennes became at once apparent Keble’s 
advice had not always been received m the doede spmt that might be 
imagmed Wntmg shortly after Charlotte’s death Miss Fanny Patteson 
says “I am almost amused at the expression of ‘Master’ with regard 
to Mr Keble m so many of the (obituary) nonces when I remember 
the dear man’s reply to my query — ‘Why don’t you keep Charlotte m 
check and not let her wnte so much ?’ — was ‘My dear, I can’t.”’ How- 
ever, when the Kebles were at Hursley and the Moberlys at Wmchester 
Charlotte was always m close touch with mmds more powerful than her 
own, able to shaipen her wits and her understanding against some of the 
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best btams of cite day Contact wnth a \\ orld outside the cliarincd circle 
of tlic Oxford Movement she never achieved, but that circle included 
some of tlie finest scliolars and tlic most famous htcrar)' men of their 
gcncrauon Contcmporancs put Kcble, Isaac Williams, and Faber on a 
poetic pedestal of giddy altitude, and a cntic as able as Bishop Westcotc 
could WTite, “Kcble — Wordswortli — Goctlic — is not tlie first the /me 
poet i ’’ Though tlic uvcnticdv centur)' may snulc, die nmctcciith envied 
Charlotte for Imng ui a soaety no less famous for its literary acliicve- 
nicnts dian for its rehgious acnvmcs 

Now all dus was diangcd The year 1869, wluch saw the appoint- 
ment of Dr Mobcrl) to the bishopric of Sahsbur)% did indeed bnng die 
Mobcrlys back swdun reach of Otterboume, but visits to Salisbury' were 
no real substitute for the constant intercourse of College Street or Field- 
house Farm Of die nsmg generation of wnters Charlotte w'as m touch 
only wadi Mary Colcndge, an author w'hose mvalidism kept her almost 
enurcly secluded from contemporary' literary soaety Among her 
survivmg {hciids and die younger generation of her admirers w'herc 
Charlotte reigned as undisputed queen there w-as no one of sufTiacnt 
authonty to enuase or to tcU her diat she w'as w'ntuig too many books 
' ^nd wntmg them too fast But before her pow'crs declined to die level 
if the later novels Charlotte was to enjoy a brief but golden Indian 
ummer of achievement In 1873 dus latc-flowcrmg of her talents 
produced two books w'hicli rank among her best One of diem, The 
Ptllars of the House, soil numbers its admirers by die thousand, die other 
IS today unread and forgotten, yet Charlotte never produced a more 
genume piece of htcrary craftsmanslup than her biography of the 
martyred Bishop Patteson 


CHAPTER ELEl^N 


JOHN comuDGE PATTESON was tlic SOU of Sir Jolm Pattcson of Fcniton, 
a High Court Judge of some distinction “ Coley” was an attractive and 
mtelhgent boy, but although possessed of abihties far above the average 
he never achieved the success expected of lum eitlicr at Eton or at Oxford 
Like many another bnlhant young man, he was interested m too great a 
vanety of subjects to allow lumself to become immersed m pure scholar- 
ship , cncket, tennis, history, tlieology, music and art all engrossed his 
attention, but lus real love was for die study of languages Before he 
was twenty-five he had made lumself a master of Itahan, Hebrew and 
Arabic as well as the convennonal Greek and Latm, French and German 
In 1853 he was ordamed and worked for some time in Alfington, a village 
near his own home, but his heart had always been drawn towards foreign 
missions and a visit firom Bishop Selwyn dcaded him to become a 
missionary On March 28th, 1855, he set sail for the Antipodes, never 
to see England agam 

After workmg m New Zealand and m the islands of die Pacific, 
Patteson was consecrated Bishop of Melanesia m 1861 His hnguistic 
faahty was most useful m a diocese where variations of speech and 
dialea were innumerable, and his selfless devotion made him much 
beloved by the islanders, but even lus reputation was not suflSaent 
protection m places where European traders had exasperated native 
fechng by the practice of ladnappmg men to work m the plantations m 
Fiji Missionary work grew more and more dangerous, but the Bishop 
persisted until m 1871 he was murdered by the inhabitants of Nukapu m 
unthmlong revenge for the ladnappmg of five men by some unscrupulous 
trader 

The story of Colendge Patteson was one to appeal immediately to 
Charlotte both because of its missionary mterest and because of its 
conneetton with her own ^nuly, Yonges and Pattesons bemg distant 
cousins When the Bishop’s sisters, Joanna and Fanny, asked her to 
undertake the wntmg of a biography she did so m the most solemn spint 
— “it IS emb almin g the samt for the Church” — but her professional 
pleasure as an author soon got the better of this chilly reverence She 
thoroughly enjoyed her work on so congemal a subject and she ended 
by beconung qmte hght-hearted over her task The Moberlys told how 
she came m to lunch after a morning spent m her usual manner wntmg 
two books at once, and exclaimed, “I have had a dreadful day, I have 
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killed both the Bishop and Felix,” Felix being the hero of The Pillars 
of the House Such flippancy is not the spmt m which anyone would 
expect Charlotte to go about the busmess of embal m ing a samt 

Many fnends of Bishop Patteson protested against the choice of 
Charlotte as biographer, arguing that the wntmg of such a book de- 
manded, to use her own words, “diat full and sympathetic mascuhne 
grasp of a man’s powerful mmd, which is necessarily demed to me ” 
But Joanna and Fanuy Patteson stood firm, and thereby showed their 
wisdom “Coley” could have had no better biographer, mascuhne or 
feminme Charlotte possessed m abundance that first and essential 
qualification, enthusiasm for her subject She had about her nothmg of 
^t dutiful and apologetic air with which even |the most devout Chris- 
tians are apt to refer to foreign missions To her mission work was the 
greatest inspiration life had to offer , it was the quest of the Grad, exate- 
ment, adventure, romance If anyone had made bold to tell her that 
many people, even many members of the Church of England, find 
missionary meetings a not very enhvenmg form of entertainment, she 
would have stared at them with uncomprehendmg eyes The conversion 
of the heathen was not merely a duty , it was a privilege and a pleasure, 
and she enjoyed every moment that she was able to devote towards the 
furtherance of this exatmg end 

Charlotte wrote of “Coley” with as much enthusiasm as if she had 
been recording the life of her other favoimte hero, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and she made of the Bishop a figure almost as mspinng and exatmg 
as that great man himself Most biographies of missionaries are written 
by other missionaries and are therefore suspect to the general reader, 
but if the initial prejudice can be overcome they ■wiU be found to conam 
a great store of mterest and exatement 


“ If I were a cassowary 
' On the plains of Timbuctoo 
I’d cat up a missionary 
And his hat and hymn-book too 


A Jesuit father tortured by Red Indians can be a romantic figure, not 
so a Viaonan clergyman devoured by cannibals or cassowanes This 
conventional picture of a tuneteeUth-century missionary is far from 
inspiring, it is also very fer firom the tru^ Like Bishop Steer of 
Zanzibar and many another missionary bishop of the penod, Colendge 
Patteson was a great scholar and a great gentleman, who turned his 
scholarship to account m the systematic study of hitherto unknown 
languages and used his breadth of judgment to further the development. 
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both physical and spmtual, of the pnmitivc people among uhom he 
worked There was about lum notlnng narrow, notlung canting, nothing 
underbred 

Charlotte herself mote that the ducf difficulties m her wa) were 
“my own very shght personal acquaintance mth die externals of die 
man, and my ignorance of die scenes m avhich die clucf part of lus life 
were passed ” The settmg of lus early hfe was famihar ground to her, 
for although she had met “Coley” himself but twacc she stayed frequend) 
at his pleasant family home of Femton Court, and Ins friends and relations 
formed an mtegral part of her owm arcle His early y ears at school, 
first at Ottery and dien at Eton, must have recalled to her die history 
of her own father, making themselves dear and comprehensible through 
the assoaation And, although she may have been ignorant of the 
external scenes of his later life, no one was more familiar than she mdi 
the spint m which he hved and worked For years they had been in 
regular correspondence, and shordy before lus death he mote to Dr 
Moberly “Your letters, together with those of Edwm Palmer, Miss 
Yonge, or someone of the few, very’ few hke-rmnded fnends, arc die 
only ones on which I can rely for sound, useful cnoasm of dungs and 
persons ” 

Charlotte Yonge and Colcndge Patteson started from the same 
bcginrungs When he sailed for New Zealand “Coley” was a typical 
son of the Oxford Movement, holdmg firmlv to all its shibboleths as 
well as to the convennons of his class and upbnngmg However, he 
soon identified himself wath his new surroundings, and a mind attuned 
to hfe among Melanesian natives and New Zealand colonists was bound 
to follow hnes of thought different firom those current in Oxford 
common-rooms and country vicarages As time went on he ventured 
to disagree, respectfully but firmly, with pomts of doctrine put foias'ard 
by Keble himself, and he was even wolhng to compromise awth that ark 
of the Victonan covenant, Sunday observance “I hope the Melanesian 
Christians may learn to keep holy^ the Lord’s Day But am I to begm 
my teachmg of a wnld Solomon Islander at that end, when he has not 
learnt the evd of brcakmg habitually the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
commandments ’” Had Charlotte, like Meta of Tlic Daisy Chain, found 
her missionary and followed him to the Antipodes, she would have seen 
Anghcan Chnsaamty flounshmg there as a wild tropical flower m 
startling contrast to the tidy garden blooms of Hursley’ It speaks volumes 
both for her honesty and for her skill as a biographer that she allows these 
differences of outlook to appear and that she does not attempt to force 
her hero’s opmions and utterances mto what she would consider the 
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suitable episcopal mould The book gives a picture of a developmg 
mind and character, developing mdeed in real sympathy with fhends^ 
and fellow-workets at home m England, but divergmg at times from' 
some of their most tenaaously held convictions ^ 

Charlotte recognised that these differences of opmion were due to 
Bishop Patteson’s bummg desire to seeks people develop mto Melanesian 
and not Enghsh Christians “The heathen man is not treated fairly if 
we encumber our message with unnecessary requirements We seek to 
denationalise these races, as far as I can see , whereas we ought surely to 
change as httle as possible— only what is dearly mcompaable with the 
simplest form of cimstian teadung and practice I don’t mean that we 
are to compromise with truth, but to study the native character and^not 
present the truth m an unnecessarily unattractive form ” Nothing could 
be,ferther from the accepted view of a nmeteenth-century missionary as 
a narrow-mmded dene trymg to force English rehgion upon the gentle 
savage, together with English dothes, Enghsh habits, and English 
idiosynaasies 

The Life of Bishop Patteson has long been out of prmt and, for all its 
virtues, the book would probably not repay the repnnting Both its 
subject and its length tell against it today , few are the modem readers 
who are prepared to grapple "with two stout volumes deahng with a 
missionary bishop dead seventy years ago But the same reasoils cannot 
explam the mystenous fact that of recent years no enterpnsmg publisher 
has troubled to repnnt The Pillars of the House, the second near-master- 
piece published by Charlotte m the course of the year 1873 Its length 
should be no deterrent, for all her true lovers, regarding The Pillars as 
the qumtessence of Charlottery, only regret that its many volumes were 
not stiU more numerous Today this treasure has to be unearthed from 
forgotten schoolroom shelves or second-hand junk stalls, almost certainly 
with the covers gone and sometimes — oh, bitter disappomtment ' — ^with ^ 
a volume missmg Of late years any astute bookseller lucky enough to 
come across a complete copy m tolerable condition puts it m the most 
conspicuous place m his wmdow and prices it accordingly Even before 
the outbreak of war drove harassed minds to seek relaxation m company 
with Charlotte The Pillars was always compkatively costly, and now 
when sixpenny trays are innocent even of those homd httle red editions 
of The Trial and The Lances of Lynwood, its fat volumes have soared to a 
prohibitive value 

Just because The Pillars of the House is not so good a book as The 
Daisy Cham it is a book more typical of Charlotte In The Daisy Cham 
she surpasses herself, but m The Pillars of the House she is her own natural 
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self, neither more nor less She does not nse beyond her limitations as 
she fose m creating the character of Dr May, but neither does she sink, 
beneath her own normal level The Mays are built of the stuff of common 
humamty as we know it m every age and place , the Uiiderwoods, the 
heroes of The Pillars, are humamty stamped clearly with the Moberly, 
Yonge, Keble pattern They could belong to no other penod or 
surroundings 

Although the Underwoods are not mdividually as lovable as the Mays 
they are curiously mterestmg as a family The history of thirteen children 
IS certam to provide plenty of madent , someone is always bemg bom, 
falhng ill, marrymg or dymg, and when mterest m Felix flags the reader 
can always turn to the,aflairs of Wilmet, Geraldme, Lancelot, or some of 
the smaller fly The plot is more coherent than fhat of The Daisy Cham 
and there is real suspense m watchmg the outcome of the struggle waged 
by the thirteen orphans against hardship and gnndmg poverty 

The fether of the children is Edward Underwood, a parson who loses 
his fiumly mhentance of Vale Leston through a flaw m his uncle’s will 
He takes a curacy m the mdustnal town of Bexley, where, worn out by 
poverty and hard work, he dies of consumption at the early age of 
thirty-nine, leavmg a wife and thirteen children all under the age of 
seventeen. Hus prodigious and youthful femily is only achieved with 
the aid of two pairs of twins, the last pair bom on Epiphany morning, 
the very day of their fether’s death 

“The morning star was shinmg m the dehcate dawn full m view, and 
he looked at it with quiet pleasure ‘Mother,’ he said , then, recoUectmg 
himself ‘ah, she is restmg 

“At that moment a htde.cry through the thin wall made him start 
and flush 

“‘Is It so?’ he murmured, ‘thank God> That is well’’ But his 
chest heaved gnevously as he panted with anxiety, and his two watchers 
hesitated what to do, until the door was shghdy opened, and before the 
intended sign could be made to Fehx the breathless exclamation, ‘How ? 
what’’ brought Sibby’s half-sc^ed, mournful countenance forward 
‘“How IS she, Sibby ? don’t fear to say,’ he said, more collectedly 
“ ‘Nicely, sir, as well as can be expected , but — ’ 

“ ‘ The baby ? Ahve — I heard — ’ 

“‘Yes, sir , that is — O sir, it is two and it would be a mere mercy 
if they are taken, as they look to be — twins, and commg hke this!’ 
Perhaps Sibby was a htde more lamentable because, instead of lookmg 
shocked, he clasped his hands m eager thanksgiving, as he looked upwards 
“‘It IS another great mercy,’ he said ‘Much better than longer 
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"waitiiig on me "Will these Tweifth-day gifts live * Or do I take them 
with me » At least, let me baptise Aem— now ao once,’ he spoke 
earnestly *My full twelve, and one over, and on Twelfth-day 

The old nurse Sibby appears to have had more common sense than 
her master, but it is somet^g that Mr Underwood should at least have 
had the grace to “start and flush” on hcanng of the twins’ arrival No 
one apparently pomted out to him that tuberculosis is transmitted from 
parent to child, or that it was courtmg disaster to bnng two dchcate 
babies into dose contact with a patient m the last stages of the disease 
As thing s turned out, neither of dhe twins contracted consumption, 
although the httle boy, piously named Theodore, “the gift of God,” 
grew up an idiot, but two of the elder children suffered from the disease, 
Felix dymg of its cflccts and Geraldmc bemg cnppled for life by a 
tubercular ankle jomt Even if Mr Underwood could have foreseen 
these disasters it is doubtful whether he would have suffered a smgle 
q ualm of consaence over his headlong career of parenthood It was the 
part of a dutiful father and panon to beget as many children as possible, 
to make certam that they were baptised as htde Chnsnans, and to leave 
their bodily health, their upbrmgmg, and their education m the hands 
of Providence It never seems to have occurred to Mr Underwood 
that It would have been more natural for a parent to attend to the matenal 
needs of his ofl&prmg, trusong their spintual salvation to the care of the 
Almighty 

All through his last illness Edward Underwood’s wife had insisted 
on nursing hun, and his desire to have her constantly by his side is held 
up as an example of husbandly devotion although he must have known 
that sick-nursmg w^as the worst possible occupation for an expectant 
mother After the birth of the trnns this long-suffermg woman becomes 
a permanent mvahd, hvmg on for three years, bedridden and half- 
imbecde, as an additional burden on her thirteen children who are thus 
left “almost worse than orphans” Meanwhile, Charlotte, who is 
innocendy bhnd to the shodang imphcanons of his career, has allowed 
Edward Underwood to die peacefully m the odour of sanctity, leavmg 
his heavy responsibihties on the shoulders of Fehx and Wilmet, the 
youthful “pillars of the house ” 

Fehx had mtended to take Holy Orders, but m an eSbrt to eke out 
the family finances he abandons his education at the age of sixteen and 
apprentices himself to worthy Mr Froggart, the local prmter and book- 
seller IBs action means a descent m soaal position, m Charlotte’s eyes 
the worst sacrifice of all , to her the hardships sufiered by thirteen 
children trymg to make do on an mcome of ^220 a year weigh as 
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nothing against the awful feet of loss of caste “To turn tradesman for 
the sake of one’s brothers and sisters, that I do call heroic However, 
the thirteen manage to survive the struggle for CMStcnce, and m course 
of time Fehx attams a respectable position oPmuch influence m the 
town 'Whilst she was wntmg The Pillars of the House Charlotte was 
frequently at Wantage, where she must have met Mr Nichols, the local 
bookseller, a pious and scholarly man whose cliaracter may have suggested 
vanous pomts m her portrait of Felix Influential as Felix becomes, it 
IS made quite plam that he remains “Mister” and not “Esquire” until 
he emerges at last as squire of Vale Leston, his father’s nghtful mhcntance. 
However, he dots not hve long to enjoy these well-deserved honours 
Theodore, the idiot twm, is drowned m a boatmg acadent, Felix’s 
unavaihng eflforts at rescue bnng on severe haemorrhage, and a year 
later he dies surrounded by a weepmg family of brothers and sisters 
Fehx himself is more worthy than mterestmg, although he was 
Charlotte’s own fevounte among her heroes She had less sympathy 
with the second “pdlar,” Wflmet, a wonderful hatisfiati and manager 
There must mdeed have been an element of the miraculous about Wil- 
met’s housekeepmg, for we are assured that she fed, dothed, housed, 
and doctored her enormous family on somethmg less than a week 
For household tasks Charlotte herself had neither taste nor apntude, 
and although she might affect to despise the blue-stockmg and to look 
askance at Umversity education for women, she could never brmg 
herself to regard the really domesticated female as anything but an 
uncongemal bore Retnbution, sweet and subtle, overtakes Wilmet 
on'her mamage , Charlotte must have smiled to herself as she presented 
that notable matron with two of the nastiest children imagmable 

Alda, twm sister to Wilmet, is a heartless, pretty creature who marries 
a baronet for his title and produces a family of unwanted daughters 
In a later book we are told that the longed-for heir appeared at last on 
the very day that his father died of delinum tremens So much for Alda 
Of the remaining children the most important are scapegrace Edgar, 
who tnfleS with his feith, refuses to be confirmed, and gets himself very 
properly scalped by Red Indians, the cnppled Geraldme, a dehcate, 
artistic and temperamentally nervous child, who develops after Wdmet’s 
marriage mto an attractive hostess at Vale Leston , Clement, a pnggish 
httle Anglo-Cathohc , and Lance, a cathedral chour-boy and a darhng 
Lance it is who carries on the pubhshmg busmess after the family move 
to Vale Leston, and who ultimately marries Gertrude Margaret, the 
Daisy of The Daisy Cham Dr May, Tom and Ethel, flit m and out of 
these pages, and even Flora puts m a bnef appearance, much chastened 
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by anxiety for her one remaining daughter Odicr old fiicnds are among 
the mmor diaractcrs of the story, “Sister Constance,” prune comfort 
and support of the orphaned family, was once Constance Somerville of 
T/ic Casilc BuMrs, and Robina, Lance’s nearest and dearest sister, goes 
as governess m Lady dc la Poor’s household, and tlicre meets Kate 
Caergwent, hcromc of Countess Kate It is as if m The Pillars of the House 
Charlotte gadiers together all her favourite characters m a story that was 
to express more clearly than any of her other books her whole plulosophy 
of hfe 

The mam tenet of that philosophy is explamcd by the alternative 
tide, The Pillars of the Houses or Under Wode, Under Rode “Bear thy 
cross and thy cross wdl bear thee, like htdc Geraldme’s crutdi or cross 
potent,” IS Mr Underwood’s exposition of his family motto The 
pomt IS dear enough , a man is not made or marred by his arcumstances 
unless, mdeed, he is unable to use adversity m the nght way Charlotte’s 
view of the matter is not qmte synonymous widi Cassius* famous ex- 
damation, “The fault, dear Brutus, is not m our stars” , it is better 
expressed by her own John Keblc’s monung hymn 


“ The common round, the daily task 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God ” 


It may be good for our souls to remam underhngs 
Good for souls perhaps, but not good for mtellect or artistic talent 
RebeUious Edgar might well pomt out that the narrow hfe which made 
fine Christians of Geraldme and Lance meant the total loss of Lance’s 
musical gifts and the stifling of Geraldme’s artistic talent This pomt of 
view was one to which Charlotte remamed obstmately bhnd, perhaps 
because of her devotion to the memory of her fadier Wilham Yonge 
had abandoned a promismg career to settle down to a hfe which gave 
no scope for the exerasc of his undoubted gifts, and m Charlotte’s eyes 
Wilham Yonge could do no wrong When she opened her Bible at 
the parable of the Talents, did she never thmk that her father, hke 
Geraldme and Lance, had left his talent unused and wrapt m a napkm, 
a sm not merely agamst his fellow-men, but against God ? 

Perhaps Charlotte treated so hghtly the loss of potential musiaans - 
and pamters m Lance and Geraldme because she herself had very htdc 
taste for art unless it were connected with rehgion Art for art’s sake 
was gibberish to her ; “ every picture tells a story,” and the more virtuous 
the story the better the picture Of music she luiew nothing and cared 
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less, altliougli she makes the Underwoods a highly musical family, 
perhaps m imitation of the musical Mobcrlys “An odd question, but 
can you tell me what Edward first taught himself on the viohn she 
asks Emily Moherly “I want Lance Underwood to do it, and must 
mention some tune ” In similar manner she wntes to Chnstabcl Cole- 
ridge to ask advice about Geraldme’s art studies, and about the practical 
details of Edgar’s career as a student at the Royal Academy If one of 
the Underwoods had been obhged to stifle leanings towards authorship 
her attitude might have been a httle more sympathetic 

Squahd circumstances might be no bamcr to the good life, but 
squahd ancestry was another matter Although Felix’s position was that 
of a penunous tradesman we are never allowed to forget for one moment 
that he was by birth an Underwood of Vale Lcston The humble poor 
might be good Chnsaans, but Charlotte hesitated to admit the daira of 
the. parvenu to entry at Heaven’s gate , whatever might be true of wealthy 
landlords of unimpeachable pedigree, the proverbial eye of a needle was 
an impassable bamer to the ncwly-nch. This dishke of the self-made 
man was the natural complement to Charlotte’s horror of ostentation m 
any form and her insistence on the duties as well as the pnvileges of an 
aristocracy Geraldme and Robma, as the ladies of Vale Leston, must 
help m house and kitchen or go out govcmessing m order that Fehx 
may have money enough to restore the church, to repair cottages, and 
to build schools In her picturd of Vale Leston, where Felix as Lord of 
the Manor eschews horses, hunting, dinner-parnes, arid the usual county 
gaieties m order to devote himself to good works and the simple life, 
Charlotte pamts her view of Utopia, a country where there are no 
extremes of poverty or luxury and the Squire gives his money, tune, and 
attention to the needs of his tenants and the work of the parish church. 
It IS all very idyUic, very Bndsh, and very undemocratic 77te Pursuivant, 
a paper edited by Fehx m Bexley days and later earned on by Lance, 
was a paper “on the nght side’’ m pohtics, the right side m more senses 
than one Yet it was something that Charlotte should admit the existence 
of T7ze Pursuivant as well as Vale Leston, acknowledging that Fehx the 
plebeian journalist was as worthy a soldier m the fight against evil as 
Fehx the aristocratic Squire Charlotte judged aU things by their amtude 
towards that fight , fimdamentally she approved of aristocracy because 
she honesdy beheved that aristocrats fought on the Lord’s side whilst 
democrats fought for the devd. “I know, of course, that the Church 
must not be pohtical, but do not Liberals show themselves her natural 
enemies Ih. The Pillars of the House, as m all Charlotte’s other books, 
rehgion is her real interest, and every action, every character, is auto- 
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maacaUy referred back to that touchstone With the passage of years 
her rehgion has become shghdy more ntuahsnc m form, but it remains 
essenually reticent m expression No book could be more permeated 
vath rehgious feehng than The Daisy Chain, yet the word “God” does 
not once occur m it, and though The Pillars of the House is shghtly more 
outspoken she will go to any lengths of circumlocution to avoid the , 
mention of the Saaed Name 

The Underwoods’ rehgious zeal may seem a httle unconvmcmg 
today It IS hard to beheve that a girl of fifteen could find her greatest 
pleasure m a choir festival and a boy of the same age, whose ]svhole heart 
IS m. music, refuse the chance of a musical career because “you must 
know that the fever and transport that comes of one kmd of music has 
nothmg good m it,” addmg that it was not nght “to turn the trammg 
I had for God’s praise mto smgmg love songs to get money and fame.” 

It seems as if human bemgs could scarcely breathe m such a rarefied 
atmosphere where humour there is none Yet m the eighteen-seventies 
human bemgs, and very young human beings, hved habitually m atmo- 
spheres even more rarefied Truth is stranger than ficaon, and nothmg 
^at Charlotte ever wrote could read as cunously today as that firagment 
of reM life •vyhich Mr Osbert Sitwell entitled “ Vestals and Vestnes” and 
published as the second half of his book, Two Generations Miss Florence 
Sitwell’s journal begins m 1873, the year of the pubhcation of The Pillars 
of the House, when the dianst is fifteen, and contmues until 1877, the 
artless self-revelation of a flesh-and-blood young lady almost con- 
temporary with the fictitious Geraldme Underwood Miss Sitwell’s 
surroundmgs were not those of Bexley or even of Vale Leston, nor would 
i the form ofrehgon practised m the Underwood femily have commended 

Itself to the anonymous Archdeacon who was her spiritual mentor, but 
I m spint she is one with Felix and Geraldme Her stnctures on London 
soaety might well have been echoed by Wilmet, remembermg the moral 
t dedme which overtook Alda when mtroduced to the season’s gaieties 
1 Mother th ink s our dear relaaons are gomg to make a set at us, to try 
and bring us mto the vortex of London life , and that she does not want 
I for me, neither do I wish it ; we came up to town to see our fiiends and 
) relanons, and get, if possible, among a good and interesting set of people, 

j Mother said she would prefer Grace and me sittmg a good deal by our- 

( sdves, as she so disliked us heanng the kmd of talk that went on ” 

I Far more enjoyable than the season’s round of pleasure were the 
j ecclesiastical treats which London afforded, tickets for services at the 

Abbey, sermons by a Mr. Wilkinson whom Miss Sitwell admired beyond 

any other preacher, meetmgs with Dean Farrar, and, as die height of 
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bliss, \Tsits to Fulham or to Lambeth Palace Across the background of 
Miss Siw ell’s hfc flit a galaxy of aunts, cousins, and female friends who 
can always be trusted to add an element of exatement by falhng dangcr- 
ousl) ill at frequent mtcn^als Here is an account of a visit to Kate, her 
dearest friend 

“I found her lying on tlic sofa I made a rush at her with the flowers, 
and spoke to her for qmte a minute, I think, with my face hidden on her 
shoulder, before I discovered that her aunt was standmg close by So I 
had to get up vath a hot face and apologise Her aunt said she should 
leave me to enjoy Kate and went offm a rmnute or two 

“Kate had received beautiful presents — among other thmgs two 
volumes of Farrar’s Life of Christ, and the Septuagmt, which she has been 
reading lately — beside about tune letters from different people ‘But 
the w orst of It IS, answenng them,’ she said m a weary voice She told 
me a httle about Grace Dundas, who is such a mce, uscfiil girl It seems 
she has an elder sister who is not half as mce as herself and is contmually 
wanting the maid which they have between them to do things for her, 
for she clunks a great deal about dressmg, so tint is the reason tliat Grace 
Dundas feels so much not being able to go about alone, as she has often 
to sit at home wadi no one to take her about when she W'ants to help 
people She plays most beautifully 

“But beside tlus, Kate said very litdc She seemed to me to be too 
tired either to dunk or speak and there was such a w'car)’- tone m her 
voice, It quite shocked me She held me close to her with her arms round 
me, for a long time She said she could not get used to Ijang still and not 
being strong enough to do an) dung, and she said ‘I am afraid I am very 
wacked about it 

The Style IS Miss Sms ell’s owoi, but Charlotte herself could not 
ha\c wntfcn a scene whose substance was more authentic "Miss 
Yongc ’’ 

So high-flown did Miss Sitwell’s religious sentiments become — “she 
leaps, flies, soars into a world where religious c\atcmcnt is to be denved 
from cvtraolnng about her’’ — that if Charlotte had ever met the )Oung 
lady in question she asould probabl) have stigmatised her as vet) silly 
An account of two \isits to Otterbourne in 187;! and 1873 written b) 
Miss Wordsworth shows Charlotte to hate been at this time a acty' 
sensible and sober Chnstian, who was not alwajs above allowang her 
thoughts to V andcr in church to sucli unsceml) subjects as her personal 
appearance "Went to church 9 a in As we got out aften* ards she 
amtned me b) sa)ang, ‘Do tell me, is m) hat on lund side before f I 
have had such hornd nusgmngs about it”' 
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GERTRUDE WALTER 


Miss WordwortK’s account makes it dear that m tlicsc early years 
after her mother’s dcatli, when she was busy upon die Life of Bishop 
PaUeson and The Pillars of the Home, Charlotte rctamed enough of her 
eager hvchness to make development stdl a possibihty and dechne not 
mevitablc She was only fifty, and if she had been able and wdhng to 
mamtam contact widi mmds as acave as her own she might well have 
continued to wnte books as good or better than any of her earher work 
But when her old curde of fhends broke up she could not make new 
ones for herself Her natural reserve was a great barncr, and so too were 
her dislike of travel and her unwilhngncss to face new scenes and new 
people Even so, mtellcctual soacty was not enurely out of her reach, 
for many outstandmg people of her day would have been only too glad 
of an mvitauon to visit her at home m Ottetboume Invitations, how- 
ever, were not forthcoming Charldttc was glad of any excuse that 
would allow her to retire farther and farther mto her shell, and m 1873 
she cut herself off more completely than ever before by givmg up the 
one spare-room m her small house to Gertrude Walter, Frances Yonge’s 
mvahd sister 

Miss Walter was not the evil influence on Charlotte's hfe that some 
cntics have supposed her to be In some respects she was mdeed more 
of a help than a hmdrance , she could reheve Charlotte of many burden- 
some small tasks and provide her with constant compamonslup of a 
more or less mtellectual kmd, but her prdence kept other visitors from 
the house and as her illness mereased her mvahdism made mote and more 
trymg demands upon time and nerves It was hard for a woman with a 
constitutional dislike of illness to be obhged to share her home with a 
permanent mvahd, and only Charlotte’s complete disregard of self could 
have made her tolerate the arrangement Fortunately Gertrude Walter 
was an mtdhgent and affectionate woman, eager and wilhng to show her 
gratitude and admiration for the fiicnd who gave her so much , it was 
not her fruit but her misfortune that her presence at Elderfield should 
force Charlotte mto unfiuitful isolation by cutting off the last possibdity 
of contact with the outside world 

Charlotte was not altogether happy m her self-chosen retirement 
for she was find i ng herself left behmd m the race of hfe, an expenence 
pecuharly bitter to a person of her zeal and energy Even her Goshngs 
had outgrown the sheltenng wmg of Mother Goose “I have my 
doubts whether you are not nght,” she wntes to Chnstabel Colcndge, 

and goosedom has had its day Certainly it has been a very great 
pleasure to its mother but it has been languishmg so lor^ that I rhmk 
it would be better to enact a finale ” One Michaelmas Day, therefore, 

K 
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a s}Tnbolic duincr of roast goose marked the end of that once hvclj 
brood 

Goosedom and all such amateur attempts at sclfcducation 'uerc 
indeed out-dated nou that the higher cducanon of -women was no longei 
a fanes but a faa Charlotte had no s\Tnpath\ vsith the nen movement 
In tS 6S she -wTotc to Miss Emil\ Dasnes deprecating the idea of a college 
for V omen 

“lam obhgcd to )ou for your letter rcspectmg the proposed College 
for Ladies, but as I have dcaded objections to bringing Large masses ol 
girls togetlicr and think that home cducanon under the inspecnon and 
encouragement of sensible fathers, or soluntanl} continued by the girh 
tlicmscK cs, IS far more valuable both mtcUcctuall) and morall) than an\ 
c' tcmal cducanon, I am afraid I cannot assist -j oil 

“I feel vith much regret that female cducanon is defiaent, but ] 
tlnnk die \sa-) to meet the evd irbv rousing the parents to lead then 
daughters to read, thml^ and conscrsc. All the most supenor women 
I ha\c 1 novn have been thus formed, by l.ome influence, and I thinl: 
that girls in large numbers alwap hurt one another m manner and tone 
if in nothing else Supenor women will teach thcmsciscs, and mfcnoi 
V omen wall never learn more than enough for home life 

“I sas this much to shev that I do not hold back from the plan 
vathout tlunlnng it o\cr“ 

A fc.s )cars later she was approached bs Edwa'd Talbot, then 
Warden of Keble, on the subject of the found^aon of Lads Afargaret 
Hall This nme she shifted the ground of her objccnon from die educa- 
tional to die rcligiom issue 

“I do no' ihinl an\ scheme succeeds diat has not a dcaded rchgious 
objea, and m m\ mind the real difticuln is that this plan seems to be 
Leanres plus Churcli, not like die onginal concepaon of a College, 
cducanon pnnianl} for the dirca scmcc of religion to v hich other 
students V ere admitted If it is to be mcrcls a boarding-house on good 
pnnaplcs sshcrc \oung ladies mi) be sent to prepare for exammaaons it 
na\ be a soimd msntunon worths of support but no* commandmg ans 
cnthusia'm and Id cl, to dcjicnd on the fashion of the das But if it 
ssc*c in ans ssaj possible to rral c it m some ssas an institution dedicated 
to Hea.enl* V.'isdora, rnuning die dauglrcrs of the Church to the moie 
perfea cil'i.anon o‘"thnr talents v hether as educators or mothers of 
fimilies, t^en I th nk dierc s* ould be such salt of the earth in the Cohere 
as to mil c u Iai*"ig and bcloscd and to be a real blessing m raimg d’* 
boh ’deal and sranda-d of v omen ” 

ClcirlD tc*s ideas on pTuars as s’ ell os IrgLer education d'd no' 
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comade vath the prevadmg fashions of thought and her beloved schools 
at Otterboume fell far short of die educational standards of the ’seventies 
The new parson who took Mr Bigg-Wither’s place could not avoid 
pomdng out the defiaenacs in die schools or makmg “absolutely 
needed” changes m the cliurch and die services, that churcli which had 
been considered so advanced m die days of Mr Keble Charlotte’s 
conservative nature rebelled against the introducuon of a surphced 
choir, choral services, and die use of Hymtts Aucient and Modem, but, 
narrow-minded though she might be, there was nothmg petty about her 
narrow-mmdedncss Neither selfisliness nor self-importance had any 
place m her make-up, and the generosity of her nature made her mstmct- 
ively mistrust her objecaons to changes that hurt her personal feehngs 
Common sense told her that “we shall not find that every dung is mis- 
chievous because we never thought of It before,” so, swallowmg her 
feehngs, she loyally accepted the necessity for Government inspection 
m die schools Where Otterboume Church was concerned she went so 
far as to pay out of her own pocket for an organ and for addiaons to the 
chancel necessary to accommodate that obnoxious surphced choir 
Charlotte’s nature presented a fundamental paradox , essentially mcapable 
of progress herself, she yet admired and encouraged progress m others 
The pity was that, although she might do her best to sympathise with this 
new world growmg up around her, she could not understand the young 
people of the day as she had understood the contemporanes of her own 
youth, a lack of comprehension which rcaaed disastrously on her hterary 
achievement 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


charlotte’s first book was published, m 1844, her last m 1901 Her 
career as an author lasted for nearly sixty years, but the last thirty pro- 
duced only one book, Unknown to History, which is read today outside 
the charmed circle of true enthusiasts Even these admirers would prefer 
to pass hghdy over most of the work published by their idol after 1873 
Sometimes, of course, the stream of Charlotte’s inspiration sparkled 
with something of the old charm, but for the most part it flowed ever 
more slowly until it lost itself m the morass of those shapeless stones. 
Two Sides of a Shield, The Long Vacation, and Modem Broods 

The late ’seventies did, however, see the appearance of two books 
which are a dehght to the lover of Charlotte Magnum Bontini is yet 
another family saga. The Brownlows have but the shghtest connection 
with any other famil y of Charlotte’s imagmation, and perhaps this lack 
of the accustomed background makes the book less attractive than its 
fellows Charlotte’s habit of dovetailmg her books one mto another 
produces an extraordinary illusion of reahty Here is a world complete 
with Its own doctors, parsons, schools, newspapers, all the paraphemaha 
of daily life, the perfect realm of make-beheve When Felix Underwood 
of The Pillars of the House requires medical advice he consults Dr May 
of The Daisy Chain, Clement Underwood goes as curate to Robert 
Fuhnort of Hopes and Fears, and marriages between the vanous clans 
are legion. The Brownlows are not inhabitants of this dream world, 
and m consequence Magnum Bonuni lacks the feeling of sohdity which 
characterises the earher famil y novels, but it is a good story nevertheless, 
more convmcmg m the earher chapters than later on when the Brownlows 
suddenly nse to affluence Charlotte could never make nches as mterest- 
mg as poverty, and even the entrancmg Underwoods lose something of 
their charm when translated to Vale Leston. 

The brdhant family of Brownlows, heroes of the tale, are contrasted 
with their worthy but stupid cousins who, not content with the same 
surname, must needs duphcate Christian names as well, producmg 
mextncable confusion m the first few chapters Soon, however, Char- 
lotte’s gemus for characterisation triumphs over even this self-imposed 
obstacle, and half-way through the first volume no self-respectmg reader 
would dream of m akin g a mistake between the vanous Roberts, Johnmes, 
Janets, and Joes The four young girls, Babie, Esther, Elhe, and Elvira, 
are clever smdies of character, but poor Janet, who mamcs a rascally 
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Greek and comds to a sad end, is one of die least convnicmg of Cliarlottc’s 
cancatures of an intellectual woman. Janet’s adventures m Amcnca, 
like those of Avenl Ward m The Trial arc a remmder that Charlotte, 
hke Dickens, regarded the Umted States as a land of fever-ndden swamps 
inhabited by a race of unavihscd hoboes In her day dus opunon was 
not so entirely ^\ndc of the mark, but even if she had possessed the 
maginaaon to guess at potential greamess hidden m small bcgmnmgs 
iier verdict would not have been more enthusiastic Modem American 
avihsation and the ideals of Otterboume arc poles asunder The Daisy 
Chant, unlike Little Women, could never take kmdly to the medium of 
the film 

Three fat volumes of Magnum Bonum arc heai^ gomg for the nowee 
Not so Womanhuci, a book which is a joy for ever Perhaps, however, 
outsiders should not be encouraged to dip too firccly mto dus treasure, 
for only those who love Charlotte have the nght to laugh at her 
Womankind is a coUecoon of papers which appeared first m ThcMonthly 
Packet, deahng with the whole life of woman fi:om die aadlc to the grave, 
“Woman,” of course, bemg taken as synon)Tnous mdi “Lady hvmg m 
comparatively comfortable cncumstances ” Some would mocJc at 
Charlotte for a snob, but wiser minds admire die sound sense winch 
recognised its own hmitadons Knonnng very htde about the working- 
class woman, she would not presume to offer her advice as to the conduct 
of her life 

The chapter-headmgs of Womankind mclude “Dress,” “Courtship,” 
“Wives,” “-The World,” “Mistress and Servant,” and each one is a 
nch entertainment Charlotte’s views on dress would not be expected 
to comade with those of the present generation, so diat it is not surpnsmg 
to learn that “it is partmg with all the true dignity of the virtuous woman 
to try to change hair or complexion,” but some of her statements, made 
m profound innocence, arc enough to starde the not so innocent Most 
amazing of all is the chapter on “Wives,” which mdudes the astonishmg 
dassification of wives mto “the cowed woman, the dead-iyaght, the 
'uaftresse-femme, and the helpmeet” The maitresse-femmc is not what 
the wicked might expect , by this somewhat eqmvocal phrase Charlotte 
merely means the wife “who governs with a high hand by force of 
vehemence and determination” m contrast to the dead-weight, a woman 
unable to exist “without a fond husband who -will let her he prone upon 
him.” She sums up the cowed woman m one pithy sentence “poor 
dung, she has generally made a mistake ” The helpmeet also must 
freejuendy have made an error m her choice of a husband, for she is 
urged not to suspect him of bemg m mischief and warned that “the 
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worst tilin g ste can do is to seem hurt or mjured, or say a word to remmd 
Tnm of her weary waiting ” The ideal helpmeet would seem to be 
Violet Marondale of Heartsease, a self-effacing aeatiire who allowed an 
emng husband to impose grossly upon her sweet temper Unsym- 
pathetic readers might prefer to class Violet as a cowed woman, “whose 
hfe IS spent m trembhng endurance and endeavour to avoid exating his 
anger towards herself or her children , often, too, m the piteously loyal 
attempt to conceal from her nearest and best fiiends that anything is 
amiss ” Poor Mrs Underwood must perhaps be counted a dead-weight, 
worn down by the combination of too htde money and too many 
children Flora May is the maitresse-femme and an ■admirable wife mto 
the bargam, so admirable mdeed that, much as her creator dishked her, 
she rmght almost quahfy for the category of helpmeet She answers 
exactly to Charlotte’s descnption of the perfect wife for the weak 
husband “But if the man be really the weaker vessel and the rule is 
necessanly m the wife’s hands, how is it then to be ? To teU the truth, 
I beheve that the really loving wife never finds it out ” Poor Flora foimd 
It out quickly enough, “She keeps the glamour of love and loyalty 
between herself and her husband, and so mftises herself mto him that the 
weaknesses never become apparent to her, to him, or to most lookers-on, 
and those who do perceive on whidi side hes the strength respect her 
too much to betray their suspiaons, nay, respect him too ” 

This deep wisdom and shrewd observation of human relationships 
contrasts strangely with the naivet6 of a chapter which must raise unkmd 
smiles even from the most besotted of Charlotte’s admirers Womankind 
does, however, contam many wise and pungent comments on hfe, espea- 
ally m the chapter “ Going in,” a title chosen to pomt a contrast with that 
bbssfiil period of hfe known as “Commg out” Charlotte descnbes 
“Gomg m” out of the fullness of her own expenence, for at the time of 
writing she herself was passmg through the trial of “that elderly penod 
when our strength and power have not friled us, but our vigour and 
enterprise have, and the young arc getting a htde impatient of us ” 
There is something very pathetic about the nuddle-aged woman’s 
descnption of those who have lost the attractions of youth without as yet 
attaining to the seremty of old age “Yes, but when we are elderly and 
not old we don t seem to attam these venerable graces Indeed, we often 
do not feel ourselves agemg, and we are surprised, and half-aflftonted, 
when our contemporanes are called by the young old, and for ourselves, 
we are half diverted, half saddened, by findmg that we have come m 
for the same epithet ” 

In 1875 Charlotte was to expenence another of the tnals of “gomg- 
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in,” “tliat ovcrtlirow of wdl-arrangcd plans tliat comes to some when 
they arc m full work ” For many years she had contemplated endowmg 
her native pansh out of the money she earned by her books 'The fulfil- 
ment of this scheme may seem an umntcrcstmg ambition for a famous 
author and its ovcrtlirow a very small tnal, but to Charlotte tlic dcdica- 
aon of her savings had long been a chenshed dream Now at last 
Otterboume was to be separated from Hurslcy and made mto a pansh, 
but just at die moment when dus division made die gift of her money a 
possibihty anodicr and nearer claim arose Julian Yonge’s folly or 
imsfortunc mvolvcd him m finaiiaai disaster and only Cliarlotte’s money 
could save him from rum To give to die Churcli would have been die 
most dchghtful of pleasures, but to give to her own family was a duty, 
and between duty and pleasure Charlotte never hesitated Her cherished 
plans were abandoned and the money went mto Juhan’s pocket 

The rclationslup between the nvo households at Otterboume House 
and at Eldcrficld was a warmer one than m the first years of Juhan’s 
mamage Frances Yongc was a hvely, energetic woman, and although 
her acavitics and Charlotte's followed different courses each had learnt 
to respect and admire die odierV capabihocs Charlotte took great 
dchght m the nephews and meccs at Otterboume House and she would 
sometimes write plajrs for diem and then: young fiiends One of these 
plays was “Bluebeard,” svidi Charlotte herself m the name part, complete 
wdi beard All the other characters had to be word-perfect, but Char- 
lotte, presuming on the pnvilcges of audiorship, improvised hers as she 
went along, much to the confusion of the rest of the cast, who were for 
the most part at least forty years her jumor 

Plays and play-actmg recalled happy days at Wmehester long ago 
Charlotte could sail number the Moberlys among her dearest fiiends, 
and she dehghted m her visits to then home m the Palace at Salisbury, 
“a strange house of broad staircases and long passages, the great drawing- 
room a huge place, with three doors and three enormous windov?s, but 
chamung ones — one .looking on the spire, one over the garden, one 
across the paddock and pond to the green hill , not an atom of town to 
be seen ” One of the happiest days spent at Salisbury was the weddmg- 
day of her god-daughter, Maggie In compliment to the bnde’s con- 
nection with The Daisy Cham everyone present wore bunches of daisies, 
the bnde herself walked to the Cathedral across a daisied lawn, and small 
attendants scattered daisies before her instead of the convennonal rose- 
petals This daisy-bestarred weddmg made a fittmg pendant to that happy 
chnstenmg twenty-two years earher when Charlotte had whispered to 
Mrs Moberly that she mtended wntmg a story about zgood Margaret 
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Old j&iends and old scenes were the greatest of Charlotte’s pleasures 
She refused all persuasions from the Heathcotes to accompany them on a 
visit to Rome, ding ing more and more closely with the passage of the 
years to the comfort of unchangmg, familiar places She loved her home 
and the qmet coimtry aroimd with an almost passionate mtensity, and she 
espeaally rejoiced to revisit the well-known haunts m company 'with 
friends who could remember her father and John Keble m “the golden 
age of Hursley and Otterboume ” One day she wrote to the Moberlys 
askmg'them “to renew old tunes with her m the woods,” and on an 
afternoon when the heather was purple she met them at Chandler’s 
Ford, mtendmg to walk over to Cuckoo Bushes and “the steep, stony 
hdl ” But although the spmt was as eager as ever it was m the days when 
Moberlys and Yonges had walked homewards over LadweU Hdl after 
listening to an hour-long sermon from Mr Keble, the flesh was thuty 
years older than m those care-free tunes She was persuaded to rest herself 
rather than attempt the long walk, and the Moberly sisters sighed a httle 
sadly as they watched the elderly, upnght figiue walkmg slowly home- 
wards under the oaks of Cranbury Park 

But even if she was imable to get very far afield Charlotte enjoyed 
no less rapturously the seasonal dehghts of the countryside, and every 
year bluebells and dafibdds, seedtime and harvest, never faded to brmg 
her reassurance and dehght Even when recording the death of her old 
fiiend Joanna Patteson she could not refram from mentiomng her pleasure 
m the splendid summer “I never knew a year of such sweet smells, 
the sheets of wdd honeysuckle are quite amazmg ” 

The death of another old fiiend marked the beg innin g of the eighteen- 
eighties Mananne Dyson had been dl so|long that the end came as no 
shock, but for Charlotte her death snapped the last link with the happy 
heyday of youth when The Hetr of Redclyffe was the talk of drawmg-room 
and common-room alike The books which chiefly occupied her atten- 
tion dunng the ’eighties were of a very diflerent character to The Hetr of 
Redclyffe Two years after Marianne’s death she published Unknown to 
History, a histoncal tale of Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots and the 
most successful novel of her later years, but she devoted most of her tunc 
and energy to stones suitable for Simday-school readmg, to simple 
histoncal books, rchgious readers and the like, published for the most 
part by the National Soacty Sewing and Sowing, a Sexagesima Story, 
Aunt Charlotte's Evenings at Home with the Poets, The Instructive Picture 
Book, or Lessons from the Vegetable World, were the titles of some of these 
productions, which were none the less pot-boders because the pot they 
boded was not Charlotte’s own 
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She was greatly interested in the production of “wholesome and 
amusmg hterature,” whidi she considered “almost a necessity among the 
apphances of parish work.” A booklet entitled What Books to Lend and 
What to Give provides a list of titles classified under such headmgs as 
“For Missionary Workmg-Parties,” “Drawing-room Stones,” “Penny 
Readings,” and “Improving Books” Charlotte has some shrewd 
comments to make on the varymg tastes of the different classes of readers 
Village women dishke “a book manifesdy meant for children lent to 
themselves, though they do enjoy anythmg about a baby fiom a maternal 
pomt of view ” According to Charlotte, girls “often greatly prefer a 
book about the other sex whilst boys almost umversally disdain a book 
about girls ” Her remarks about the books recommended mdude some 
gems of cntiasm It is reassurmg to learn that all Jules Verne’s works 
are “perfectly safe, for he is a rehgious, sound-hearted man,” but poor 
Mr Ballantyne is “apt to be rather confused where any Church matter 
comes mto question ” Mrs Ewmg’s Jackanapes is rather surpnsmgly 
dassed as a boys’ book , “this beautiful story wins the attention of boys 
but those who read it to them find it necessary to skip the madent of 
the elopement” Of all the books mentioned m the section “Novels 
and Novelettes” only Charlotte’s own works and Mary Barton have 
escaped obhvion Fairy tales both old and new come m for commenda- ' 
non although we are warned that “it takes some cultivation” to enjoy 
either The Water Babies or Alice m Wonderland Pilgrim's Progress is 
recommended “m spite of its peculiarities for it is unlikely that 
Bunyan’s doctrmes will do any harm,” but a book which descnbes the 
enthusiasm of Wesleyamsm is “to be given with due caution” The 
Prince and the Pauper suffers fiom “one gnevous fault” , it marries a man 
to his sister-m-law 

Charlotte’s choice of hooks may provoke a snule, but at least she saw 
to It that the villagers of Otterboume had reading matter at their disposal 
She had no patience with the school of thought which bcheved m with- 
holdmg books fiom the workmg woman because “she ought to be too 
busy to want them,” just as she would never grudge pretty clothes to her 
school-children “Oh dear,” sighed a conservative foench surveying the 
band of htde girls, “look at their smart aprons bound with red' Alas 
for the long, straight pmafores of our youth'” “Why shouldn’t they 
( have pretty aprons’” Charlotte prompdy rephed “They look better 
and the children like them.” She was not so old-fashioncd m her views 
on schools and school-children as some might imagme , and fifty years 
ago she antiapated the modem demand for school hbrancs “A hbrary 
is an almost mdispensable adjunct to a school There ought always 
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to be a school hbrary unless the children are provided for m the general 
parish hbrary ” How many elementary schools and how many parishes 
are soil without hbranes m this year of grace ? 

Charlotte’s preoccupation with the needs of the parish hbrary may 
have been good for the parish but it was certainly bad for Charlotte 
She was dehberately wntmg for uneducated readers and the limits she 
set herself cramped lioth her style and her imagmaoon In some of these 
stones she returns to the Langley school-children of her youth, but the 
spell IS broken and although she may resurrect the characters she cannot 
renew the old charm In books wntten for a difierent type of reader 
other old finends are brought to life once more but with even less success 
The Mohuns and Memfields who fill the pages of Two Sides of a Shield 
and Beechcroji at Rocksfotte are but grown-up shadows of the entrancing 
children of Sceues and Characters and The Stokesley Secret 

Charlotte was happier when she turned her mind back to reminiscences 
of her childhood and the stones her parents had told her about scdl earher 
times In Chantrey House, a story of rural England m the days of George 
rV, she recaptured for a moment the atmosphere of that lotus-catmg 
time before steam-engmes rumed the peace of the country-side or The 
Tracts for the Times blew a blast loud enough to wake even the Church 
of England from slumber 

Changes at Otterboume must have recalled her childhood to her with 
pecuhar and rather bitter vividness In 1884, a year before the pubhca- 
non of Chantrey HoKse, Julian Yonge sold Otterboume House and movetl 
away from the neighbourhood, and Charlotte knew that after her death 
there would be no member of her family to carry on the tradition of ; 
pubhc service and pnvate piety that Otterboume connected with the 
name of Yonge The same year saw the death of Bishop Moberly and 
the break-up of the happy household m the Palace, a place which had 
become almost a second home to Charlotte “I always said Mrs Moberly 
was hke Early English Architecture, and thus it seemed m the perfect 
fimess of things to see her imder the shadow of Salisbury Cathedral ” 
But even away firom that ideal settmg Mary Anne Mobcrly’s beauty, 
hardly dimmed by old age, stiU drew people to her like a magnet. In 
the new home m a dull street, noisy with tie passing of ommbuses and 
the screaming of children at play beneath the wmdows, Charlotte’s visits 
were counted red-letter days She herself cherished this “lookmg-up 
fticndship,” whilst the old lady looked forward eagerly to an afternoon 
of enhverung conversation on subjects rangmg from Church pohtics to 
ghost stones Charlotte had always been fescmated by ghosts, and she 
mtroduced a not too successful one mto Chantrey House 
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A bond in common wdi the younger Mobcrlys was tlie newly 
formed Girls’ Fncndly Soacty, m winch Charlotte was deeply mterested, 
although she was not above a laugh at die expense of ovcr-cnthusiastic 
members “There is a story now come for Thr Monthly Packet where 
a girl thinks a man an atheist because he docs not know what G F S 
means I expect die regular G F S worsluppcrs will not like that at all ” 
Perhaps because she was so much cut off from contacts with persons, 
Charlotte was bccommg more and more absorbed m causes and soaeties 
Her sh^mess made dcahngs widi mdiwduals difficult but it proved to be 
no hmdrance m the committee-room, where her common sense and 
ongmahty of oudook — ^“shc never was cut-and-dned” — soon made her 
mvaluable She was on the Board of Governors of the new Girls’ High 
School m Winchester, but dearer, than all other causes to her heart was 
the Soacty for Higher Rchgious Education The combmation of the 
two aims, rchgious and educational, set out m the somewhat ponderous 
tide, was sure to prove irresisable to Charlotte She lectured to the 
Soaety, she set and corrected cxammation papers, she worked im- 
sparmgly for this- cause which mterested her beyond all others She 
herself found rchgion to be the most exatmg of subjects, and she taught 
It as if rchgious mstruction were more mteresting and important than 
any other scliool lesson Aldiough she insisted on the teachmg of rehgion 
m schools she beheved that responsibihty lay first and foremost with die 
parents “I beg parents not to trust to present feehng but to take care 
to lay a sohd foundation of actual dogma and faa, and to cultivate 
mtelhgence If the teachmg is regular, and deepened and widened by 
the numerous fields of mterest, theological, histoncal, geographical, 
ecclesiastical, there is no fear but that it will retam the children’s mterest 
and that boys and girls alike will enjoy it as part of the dehghts of home,” 
Few mdeed were the parents qualified to teach Senpture m the 
manner suggested. It was too much to ask of a bus)’- housewife or hostess 
that she should make herself conversant with “ the many fields of mterest, 
theological, histoncal, geographical, ecclesiastical,” the one field of 
mterest, of course, that was not to be entered bemg the field of Bibhcal 
cntidsm — “there is a horrid book that I wish someone would cut up , 
It divides the narrative up, as by the J E orP waters” And if Charlotte 
demanded much fi:om the teachers she expected correspondmgly high 
standards of achievement fiom the taught Her horror was extreme 
when an examination revealed that “of one hundred and twenty-four 
girls over twelve years of age, belongmg to the upper classes . , 44% 
wrote correctly their baptismal vow, 25% only were able to name the 
three creeds, 40% wrote correctly the Aposdes’ Creed, 31% a collect 
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of their own choice, 15% only knew the meaning of the word ‘prevent,’ 
29% only were able to WTitc with anything approaching accuracy ‘the 
Duty to God,’ 61% only knew the meaning of ‘Jesu<:,’ 20% tlic meaning 
of ‘Clinst,’ 8% knew die names of the Apostles, iS% the names of the 
four great prophets, 3% gave die books of the New Testament corrcrtly, 
26% gave from one to three verses regarded as prophcacs of our Lord 
What had the modiers of these girls been about and how had the) spent 
dicir Sundays What indeed would Charlotte liav c said to prcscnt-da\ 
mothers, who are bound to confess diat the figures seem to them surpns- 
mgly good compared to die abysmal ignorance of most of their own ofT- 
spnng when confronted with the Bible, the Pra)cr-Book, or die 
Catechism ? 

It IS sigmficant that these hundred and twcnrj-foiir ignoramuses 
belonged to “the upper classes ” Charlotte w'as especially interested m 
the rehgious cducaaon of little ladies and gcndcnien whose soaal status 
depnved them of the adv’-antage of Sunda) -school tcacliing To collcnors 
of Yongeama the greatest prize of all is a little pamphlet ennded Rehgious 
Education of the Wealthier Classes, m which Charlotte sets out die whole 
duty of parents m this matter of rehgious tcaclung Topical both of 
Charlotte and her age is die phrase “it is well for children to be admitted 
to visits to then mother’s mormng toilette to say their prav ers wnth her 
if m health.” The words conjure up the picture of a forgotten w^orld, 
where m a cosy bedroom with befrdled drcssmg-table, marble-topped 
wash-stand, and flow ered wall-paper. Mamma sits wnapped m a peignoir 
brushmg out her long hair as Nannie bungs m the fatmly, ncady washed, 
brushed, and combed after early breakfast m the nurser) Or, more 
probably. Mamma is stdl m bed, eryoymg the privileges of mvahdism, 
for It was hardly respectable for a Victorian mother of “ the w'calthicr 
classes” to admit to bemg chromcally “m health ” As for Father, pious 
mdeed must have been those distant days when the devout could reproach 
Km because all the rehgion that his children know of him” — and the 
itahcs are not Charlotte’s — “is his readmg of family prayers and his 
attendance at church.” 

Charlotte s interest m the rehgious upbrmging of children naturally 
predisposed her m favour of the work of the Mothers’ Umon, a body 
wKch, m spite of its title, has always exercised a pecuhar fascination over 
spinsters All unintentionally the Mothers’ Union was the means of 
softening a very bitter blow For nearly forty years The Monthly Packet 
had been the darhng child of Charlotte’s heart It was more than ■a 
magazme wKch she had founded and edited , it was her mouthpiece, 
and her greatest means of influence and self-expression. And now The 
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Monthly Packet was to be reft from her In Charlotte’s youth advertising 
of any sort had been anathema, and The Monthly Packet still contmued 
to shun rather than to court pubhaty Circulation was a matter of htde 
moment , the day of pubhcation vaned to smt the convemencu of the 
editor, and contnbutions from distmguished authors outside the small 
circle approved by Charlotte were severely discouraged A magazme 
run on ^ese chamnng but unbusmesslike Imes could hardly hope to 
survive m the hurly-burly of late Victonan joumahsm, and smce the 
editor refused to change vath the times, diere was but one thing possible, 
to change the editor Very tactfully, very gently, it was pomted out to 
Charlotte that her beloved Monthly Packet was losmg subscnbers because 
It was out of touch vath the girls of the day and that if it were to survive 
> at all a younger editor must be m control Chnstabel Colendge was 
chosen as the person likely to be the least obnoxious to Charlotte, but 
even so the piU was a nasty one to swallow Letters on the subject come 
nearer to peevishness than an)uhmg Charlotte ever wrote She was a 
superb exponent of the art of self-abnegation, but she could not help 
showmg that the loss of The Monthly Packet cut her to the qmck 

And, after aU, Charlotte was nght and the prudent publishers wrong 
There was no resusataong The Monthly Packet Charlotte had created 
‘ It, breathed life mto it so that it had become a projection of her own 
personahty, and without her it was a dead thing Miss Colendge 
struggled on for a few years, loyally supported by the editor whom 
she had supplanted, but m 1895 The Monthly Packet went finally out of 
arculation 

“A sixpenny phoenix” was mdeed suggested, but Charlotte was not 
a htde glad that the proposed revival came to no thin g “I confess,” she 
vmtes to Chnstabel Colendge, “that although I mourn over the manes 
of The Monthly Packet I am personally a htde reheved, for I was con- 
sidenng what I could honesdy personally undertake or allow my name 
to be used for, m relation first to Truth, secondly m pubhc spint to the 
Church and gulhood, and thirdly m justice to kind helpers, and en- 
deavours for a fresh start Helen has been reading the first volumes and 
I find that they were almost entirely my best and most endunng dungs, 
such as I could hardly mutate, and ifl did they would be only stale No, 
I could not do the same, nor could you, even though you can do better 
and deeper, and the young and hvely do dungs of then own not m the 
old grooves of then predecessors ” 

In 1890, the very year that Miss Colendge took on The Monthly 
Packet, Mrs Sumner, foundress of the Mothers’ Umon, approached 
Charlotte vuth the request that she would become the first editor of 
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the new Mothers’ Union pubhcation. Mothers tn Council Rather to 
Mrs Sumner’s surprise, Charlotte accepted with alacnty The Monthly 
Packet had thrown her overboard on the score of age, yet here was a 
new magazme that did not conMder her too old at sixty-seven Mothers 
tn Council could never fill the place that The Monthly Packet had held in 
her affections Circulatmg'only among members of the Mothers’ Umon, 
Its scope was Imnted, but it could and did provide an outlet for her still 
considerable energy, and a platform from which she might expound her 
views to the type of audience she best hked to address, an audience 
composed entirely of female members of the Church of England 

Old Mrs Moberly died m 1890 and Juhan Yonge two years later 
Charlotte took the loss of her brother very philosophically “Well, 
he was very faithful and very loving, though we are all reserved, and if 
IS another link where our hearts should be ” More and_more her thoughts 
were turmng to the past, espeaaUy to the past history of her beloved 
Otterboume In 1895 she published The Carbon els, a httle-known but 
attractive story descnbmg m fascmatmg detail conditions of hfe m an 
English village m the eighteen-rwendes Captain Carbonel and his wife 
Mary, newly come to UphiU m 1822, bear a dose resemblance to WiUiam 
and Fanny Yonge, and many of the madents of the story are based on 
reminiscences recorded by Charlotte m the early part of her autobio- 
graphy To read The Carbonels and its sequel. Founded on Paper, is to 
gam a vivid impression of rural England throughout the mneteenth 
century and to imderstand somethmg of the changmg conditions between 
the reigns of George IV and Edward VH Old Times at Otterboume and 
John Keble’s Parishes, two books of local history published m 1891 and 
1898 respectively, dwell with great charm and accuracy on the details 
of this vanished world, whilst An Old Womans Outlook descnbes Otter- 
boume as Charlotte saw it m 1892 

But, however gracefully Charlotte might mvoke the past, she never 
suficrcd from that nostalgic du temps passS which destroys all present joy 
Above all, she seldom made comparisons, and if she did compare, the 
result was generally m frvour of thmgs as they are, not dungs as they 
were “Am I optinustic,” she wntes to Miss Smith, “or are forty years 
of work m one place more cncouragmg than ten f I am qmte sure 
that the good is more mtclhgent good, and the average at a higher level ” 
She was particularly fond of the fancy, borrowed from a review of The 
Idylls of the King, that the break-up of the Round Table typified the way 
m wluch age should regard the activities of youth, and she used this 
illustration several tunes, always with a characteristically scrupulous 
acknowledgment of its ongm “Arthur had made the Round Table his 
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ideal of the pcrfccnon of niaiiliood and knightliood, and for tliat very 
reason arose the quest of tlic Sane Greal, leading above and beyond, and 
breabng up the Round Table, to tlic gnef and sorrow of Arthur And 
It IS tins whicli befalls every generation unless tlicy hvc in an age of 
decadence A Quest will arise out of tlicir Round Table Their juniors 
will not rest wnth their idea of perfection, but will strain on to soincdung 
bc) ond, and more tlicir owti ” 

Charlotte at seventy was no spent force, not tlic Queen-Mother of 
Otterboumc, as one newspaper described her, but tlic Queen-Regnant 
Ardibishop Benson commented on her “odd niajcst)' and kmdhness, 
winch arc very strong “ In odd majesty and kmdhness she ruled over 
her little world, where, for all her sh^mess, she could bc as much of an 
autocrat as Queen Viaona herself One of her mcccs was mamed to 
Mr Henrj' Bowles, who came in 1890 to bc vicar of Ottcrbounic On 
Sunday’s he would catcclusc die cluldrcn m churcli, “Aunae Char” 
sittmg in her accustomed pew and hstcmng intently to every word 
Should her unfortunate nephew make a statement not quite m accordance 
with her wews she would nsc majcsncally to her feet and contradict 
him m front of lus assembled scholars 

charlotte’s sway sail extended far beyond die narrow confines of 
Otterboumc, although cnocs might lunt diat her books had but htde 
appeal for “the girl of die period ” On the afternoon of her sevenaeth 
birdiday, August isdi, 1893, she was sitting m her room tying up her 
shoe, when she heard a nng at the bell Rumung to die wuidow, she 
saw two figures shnkmg away behind die hedge as if anxious to remam 
unseen The backs of these mystenous visitors seemed strangely famihar, 
but why should Edidi and Amne Moberly bc makmg off with all die 
secrecy of a pair of burglars i The maid knocked and came m with a 
brown paper parcel m her liands Charlotte tore it open, to discover 
a fat album, its back powdered with daisies, and inside the signa- 
tures of some ten diousand of her adimrcrs, photographs sent by die 
Queen of Spam and the Queen of Italy, and a diequc for j[^200 Un- 
demonstrattve as Charlotte was, she openly dehghted m this surprise, 
and showed the album widi unaffect^ pleasure to all her favoured 
visitors 

So the years passed Otterboumc had come to regard Charlotte m 
much the same way as the rest of England regarded Queen Victona 
' Other people came and went but the Queen remamed , they had almost 
come to beheve that she could not die like ordmary women In 1897 
Gertrude Walter, years younger than Charlotte, came to the end of the 
long martyrdom that illness had made of her life During the last 
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months she could bear no hght in her room, and c\’cry day Charlotte 
would spend hour after hour witli her, sittmg quietly m die dark The 
relationship between them had come to be one almost of mother and 
daughter Before Gertrude’s arnval at Elderficid Charlotte had never 
had anyone to pet, but her maternal mstmet had at last found an outlet 
m the care of this quiet, dchcatc creature If Gertrude Walter had 
unwittmgly shut many dungs out of Charlotte’s life she had brought 
much affection and gcndencss mto it 

Gertrude’s death came too late to broaden the course of Charlotte’s 
life She was too old now to make new contacts with die outside w’odd 
and she contmued m her old routine, mterwoven widi the rhythm of die 
village life around her As the early morning mists rose from the itchen, 
labourers on their way to work saw her ncady dressed figure emerging 
from Elderfield gate on the way to early service on some samt’s day or 
Church festival Prayers and breakfast over, she was off to school, 
takmg boy's and girls on alternate days for a Senpture class, and some- 
tunes teaching the girls other subjects such as history, grammar, and 
even needlework The boys were jealous of her absorption m the girls, 
wishing for, themselves a Wger share of her innumerable presents and 
kmdnesses After school came church once more, and then work at her 
wntmg tiU lunch, which was usually followed by a walk, somecunes m 
company with her mecc Helen, a frequent witor, who was becommg 
more dear to her every' year Aunt and mecc had other things m common 
besides their striking physical resemblance, Helen was an mtelhgent 
woman, which was important to Charlotte, and she was a rchgious one, 
whiA was essential After Charlotte’s death it was Helen who earned ' 
-on her work with the Soaety for Higher Rehgious Education, and so 
ong as Helen hved m Winchester, a regular attendant at Cathedral 
services, the hkeness to her aunt sometimes tncked older wonhippers 

mto unaguung another and greater Miss .Yonge back with them once 
more ^ 

Pleasant as it was to linger with Helen on the slopes of Hiltonbury 
ommon or m the water-meadows down by the nver, rei’ivmg old 
memories for the benefit of the younger generation, Charlotte was 
ways m her place if any parish activities were gomg forward. Forty 
years earher she had wntten a rhapsodical paragraph beginning “Who 
SPG meeting i" and even at the age of seventy-five she 
elation at the prospect of such innocuous gaieties 
j 2 ‘pretty eqmpage” bought with part of that 

won irfoday-present (the bulk of the money had gone to provide 

tter oume churchyard with a lych-gate), came proofrrcadmg, editorial 
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work, and renewing She mote upstairs in a long librar)% one wmdow 
looking out over Hdtonbury and the road to Southampton, the other 
faang church and sdiools, so that even at work she was not cut oflf from 
her beloved Otterboume In the evenmgs there would be callers on 
viliagc business, or perhaps a young man come firom Wmdicster to talk 
over the pnntmg of the Pansh Magazme, a pubhcaaon on whidi Char- 
lotte bestowed as mudi care and attenaon as ever she gave to her novels 
That young man never forgot the awe inspired by her handsome and 
imposing presence, but he remembered too that her voice was low and ^ 
beautiful, “an excellent thing m woman,” and that for all her digmty 
“she was never a proud lady ” 

Then, at sunset, work 'u^ould be put away Otterboume relaxed , 
labourers ht their pipes, duldren gathered round for a bedtime story, 
busy housewives sat down with their mendmg-baskets But Charlotte 
was not yet ready to draw her chair cosily up to the fireside Belated 
workmen on their way home saw a lantern bobbmg across the road 
and up the churchyard path, and remarked to one another that Miss 
Yonge was on her way to evensong 

This quiet existence was seldom mterrupted by any appearance m 
pubhc, but m July 1899 the founding of the Charlotte Yonge Scholarship 
was made the occasion of a remarkable demonstration of aflecaon and 
loyalty At the suggestion of Sir "Walter Besant the sum of ;£i900 was 
collected to found a scholarship m honour of Charlotte, to be awarded 
every alternate year to a girl from Wmchester High School gomg up to 
one of the Umversiues The passage of time had apparendy reconciled 
Charlotte to the idea of the Umversity education of women 

It was typical of Charlotte that m spite of her age she refused to rest* 
before the great occasion of the presentation. Instead she spent the early 
part of the afternoon at a gathenng of Sunday-school teachers, a duty 
that no amount of persuasion would mduce her to forgo, smee she 
regarded herself “even more m the hght of a veteran Sunday-school 
teacher than m that of an author” Charlotte’s behaviour at pubhc 
functions was always a source of anxiety to those responsible for the 
success of the occasion for the chiUmess of her mann er could be enough 
to damp the most enthusiastic gathermg, but even the formidable barrier 
of her shyness melted a htde before die warmth of the welcome that 
greeted her appearance m the School Hall, appropnately decorated for 
the occasion widi heartsease and daisies Escorted by Bishop Randall 
Davidson and followed by Aim6 Leroy and Anna Bramston, two of the 
most faithful of her one-time Goshngs, she passed between the rows of 
exated schoolgirls, a tah, erect figure, dressed m black mande and plam 

L 
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black bonnet in startling contrast to her fair complexion and abundant 
masses of snow-white hair Ffom her seat of honour on the platform 
Charlotte listened to die future Arclibishop of Canterbury proclaiming 
his childhood’s love for The Lutk Duke and declanng, “I for one diank 
God I am here today to bear testimony, and to take part m a presentation 
which comes from loyal hearts to one whom we desire to revere” 
Every one of her admirers, from the Pnnccss of Wales down to the 
smallest schoolgirl present, seemed to have joined togcdicr to do her 
honour The words of the illummatcd address presented to her stressed 
the World-Wide nature of her influence and appeal “From all parts of 
England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, contnbutions have been 
sent, so that this scholarship has become the embodiment of the love, 
admiration, and gratitude whicli the donors feel for you From scattered 
homes m Canada and South Africa, from New Zealand and India, from 
Austraha, the Falkland Islands, and Buenos Aires, as well as from the 
Umted States of America, has come tlic echo of the deep sense of the 
obhganon we owe to you and their wish to share with us the pleasure 
of bemg able to express it durmg your hfctimc ” 

Charlotte had reached her apotheosis Yet even now as an old and 
famous woman she was the same bashful, self-conscious creature that she 
had been as a girl of seventeen As she rose to reply her hands shook 
visibly and her admirably phrased expressions of pleasure and gratitude 
were dehvered m a curiously high-pitched voice that quavered with 
nervousness A schoolgirl performance of tableaux scenes chosen from 
her historical stones and endmg with a “daisy cham” dance restored her 
equanimity, but the letter of thanks that she wrote afterwards to the 
headmistress must have astonished its reapicnt 

I am afraid I did not thank you or anyone else for all your kindn ess 
to me I had no notion of all that the function mvolvcd , and I fear that 
I have never outgrown ungraaous shyness, which I am often sorry for, 
and which I am afraid stood m the way of the many mtroductions But 
notlung could have been better managed or more gratifymg than the 
whole, and I can only thank you 'and your staff and your white band of 
maidens for one of the preto.^ and pleasantest recollections of a lifetime ” 

It IS the letter of a child apologismg to its elders for a lack of manners 
ra er than a Celebrated author wntmg pohtely to a schoolmistress 
Charlotte was too diffident to make anythmg but the most unsattsfretory 
on, to use her own expression, and to the day of her death she was 
never to outgrow “ungraaous shyness ” 

Yet even m the qmet of Otterboume Charlotte could not altogether 
escape er share of honismg Inquisitive strangers stdl haunted the 
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neiglibourliood m hopes of a meeting ^^rith the femous authoress “I 
have just been mformed by a school child diat a lady was m church on 
Sunday who wishes to make acquamtance -tsuth me ‘She is a poetess, 
and has been presented to the Queen and knows Mrs Baden-Powell 
A proposal diat Chnstabel Colendge should write her biography durmg 
her lifetime was kmdly but firmly rejected “If I were to be dissected 
while I am ahve I think you would do it tenderly, but mdeed I have 
always shrunk firom seemg the hves of hvmg people, and my whole 
old-^hioned nature revolts at the idea, pardy personally, and partly 
because I know how those who are gone would feel about it ” Her 
fame had spread far and vnde, m Germany her books enjoyed an 
immense populanty, and they had many admirers m the United States 
An article m an Amencan Church paper gives a good impression of her 
m this last penod of her life * 

"Miss Yonge is one of those attractive hterary women who, now age 
IS creepmg on, is none the less acnve in mind and mterests In personal 
appearance she is tall and handsome, with dark eyes, regular features, and 
vexy white hair Her manner is shy, almost reserved, but when she' 
becomes interested m talkmg the reserve is cast aside, and she can be 
dehghtful Her consideration for others makes her speak as if it were by 
acadent that she knows more about a subjett dian others with whom she 
may be conversmg Her home is one of those houses which reflea the 
chanmng tastes of the owner, and her love of books and flowers is 
evident everywhere The hall is hned on both sides with bloommg 
plants . On the second floor [sic] is the hbrary, a beauaful room filled 
with books In fact, every room has a bookcase and there are books in 
the hall and by the side of the stairs The idea of bemg treated as a 
hon’ IS disliked by Miss Yonge Her simple, unostentauous nature has 
neither sought nor courted praise ” 

This descnptton was published a year before the outbreak of the 
Boer War Soldienng was the tradition of the Yonge family , 'William < 
Yonge had fought at Waterloo, Juhan m the Cmnea, and now it was the 
turn of Juhan’s son Charlotte, so full of martial ardour m her youth, 
could bear no mention of the war. Perhaps she had some premomnon 
of loss, a justified forebodmg, for it fell to her to erea a cablet m Otter- 
bourne Church commemoratmg the young man’s death m action 
Yet stdl her spint was undunmed although the ailments madental 
to old age were aeeping m upon her She was workmg on three books 
that show her at the age of seventy-seven stdl true to the ideals and 
interests of her youth Tite Making of a Missiontaj’, the last story’ she wrote 
for the Nanonal Soaety’, proves her mterest m missions to be just as keen 
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as It had been, on that great occasion of Bishop Sc1w)Ti’s visit fort)'-fivc 
years before , Modern Broods bids farewell to her old friends of Beeclicroft 
and Rockstone, Stoneborough and Vale Leston , and die unfinished 
Reasons why I am a Catholic and not a Roman Catholic restates arguments 
heard long ago firom the bps of John Keble 

One by one Charlotte was drawing togedier die threads of her long 
life As she blotted the last words of Modem Broods her rmnd strayed 
back to fiiends even older dian die Mays and Mohuns, back to those 
imagmary “ten boys and eleven girls who lived in an arbour,” about 
whom she could remember nothmg “save that two of them were called 
Caroline and Lucy ” She saw hcnclf agam as a tiny child m “a htdc 
checked cambnc tippet with a fiill at the throat” rusliing out to disport 
herself among the daffodils Sometimes it seemed as if time stood sail 
here m Otterboume so that it was hard to realise that those daffodils 
had withered seventy-five years ago Well, sprmg would soon be back 
again, brmgmg with it daffodils once more And, she hoped too, her 
dear mece Helen, now on the high seas Meanwhile, there W'crc soil 
the school-children, granddaughters, some of them, of the Kates and 
Clemmies of her childhood, and above all, there were the Church 
services, that daily round of prayer and praise which, though she would 
speak of it to no one, made the unbr^kablc firamework to the quiet 
patterm of her life So, the next day, she was off to church at seven 
o’clock through the bitter cold of a snowy mormng Spring came late 
that second year of the new century 

Charlotte had always loved “ie glory of the snow ” A fortmght 
later, sparse, unseasonable snowflakes blew agam across Otterboume 
churchyard, showmg white against the moummg black of the school- 
children and setthng mcongruously on the spnng daffodils winch hned 
an open grave 
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CHARLOTTE MARY YONGB was buncd on tbc thirty-fifth aimivcrsary of die 
dcatli of John Kcblc Tnbutcs poured m ftom all over England and 
from overseas A Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology preached her 
niemonal scmion, clioosing his text vnth a certain lack of humour 
“Rejoice, diou banen that bcarcst not, break forth and cry, thou that 
travilcst not ' for the desolate liath many more children dian she which 
hath an husband” From the august Times to the humblest parish 
iiiagazmc, newspapers pubhshed long obituary nonces whidi vaned m 
tone from the pancgyncal to the patronismg The Daily Telegraph 
lamented that her works must seem old-fashioned and lacking m psycho- 
logical insight “to those who have been trauied m the school of George 
Egertou and Iota ” Fort)' ■) cars later the names of these psychological 
experts awake but the frintest echoes m the memory The Daily News 
pubhshed the most entcrtaimng and m some waj's the most perspicaaous 
of all the obituanes, although the wnter was more concerned to be vntty 
than to be truthful It seems lughly unlikely that Cliarlottc ever wrote 
“four pages to a distmguishcd woman of letters who had paid her a 
visit, die express and sole purpose of the letter bemg to enquire whether , 
die visitor had dropped a button from her glove ” Anonymous corre- 
spondents VTTOte from all over the world pomtmg out how much they 
owed to her books, deans and canons discussed smtable memonals, and a 
proposal was made that she should he beside Jane Austen m Wmehester 
Cathedral But her grave was dug at the foot of John Keble’s memonal 
cross, and there she rested, at home m Otterboume The outside tvorld 
soon forgot her, because, wnth all her admirable hterary quahnes, she 
was not a great wniter, but the villagers knew and remembered her for 
w^hat she was, a good woman 


And now, after forty years of comparative neglect, Charlotte Marj’^ 
Yonge has come mto her owm once more Incongruous thou^ if may 
seem, more and more people are findmg rehef from the strain of war m 
the long, mgenuous chromdes wntten by this Victonan spinster She 
was Ignorant of the world calamities that are today our daily bread. 
Ignorant also, smee she was neither wife nor mother, of the personal 
dramas w^hich make up the hfr: of the average woman; yet whilst 
empires crumble and nations stand afiraid, dear Miss Yonge remains a 
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comforter ’ A great woman, wise m the knowledge of the world and 
Its woes, once remarked, “There is no trouble for which Miss Yonge 
does not provide consolation ” Before the outbreak of war Jane Austen 
and Charlotte stood side by side on the shelves, but smee that Sunday m 
September it is Charlotte, not Jane, who is taken down agam and agam 
m an almost desperate search for samty In moments of imbcarable 
stram the greamess of Jane has no meamng , her serene and witt}' gemus 
stands too far apart firom our mad world But Charlotte, who had 
neitlier wit nor gemus, can always rest the mmd and restore some 
measure of peace and samty 

What IS her secret i First and foremost, of course, she satisfies the 
longmg to escape To open one of her books is to bb transported mto 
another world, much more pleasant than our own distracted one but no 
less real TaUnng of her characters the enthusiast wdl say, “I wonder 
why Harry or Ethel or Felix did this or that never, “I wonder why 
Charlotte made them do it?” These people hve and move and have 
their bemg m a settmg as sohd and as fa miliar as our own homes , were 
we to be transplanted to Beechcroft or Stoneborough or Vale Leston we 
should recognise' every stick and stone of our surroundmgs 

This dream world is essentially English m character Unkmd cnocs 
might even call it msular It is the England that we all imagme we knew 
m our childhood, an England of walled gardens and apple trees and grey 
village churches, where life moved slowly through a procession of long 
summer days and fireht wmter evemngs when chesmuts roasted on the 
hearth (In real life, of course, most of the summers, then as now, were 
wet and dully, and roast chestnuts were always a disappomtmg dish ) 

“ And IS there beauty still to find, 

And Certainty, and Quiet Kind ? 

Stands the church dock at ten to three, 

And is there honey soil for tea ? ” 

Charlotte Mary Yonge and Rupert Brooke may have had very 
different conceptions of beauty but they both had a proper appreaation 
. of the importance of tea, preferably with honey sandwiches, whilst 
Certamty and Qmet Kind flourish much more surely at Stoneborough 
and Vale Leston than ever at Grantchester 

Certamty is what the world is cravmg, and certamty Charlotte had 
m abundance She knew right &om wrong, black firom white, duty firom 
desire He^ world, drawn m such concrete detail, was a sure and certam 
world and no one questioned the foundations on which it rested, least 
of aU Charlotte herself Ethel May might work to alleviate horrible 
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condiaons at Cocksmoor, Albtma Kendal m The Young Stepmother 
stnvc to pull down slum houses, but neitlier of them had any idea of 
altenng tlic structure of the soaety winch could permit such a state of 
afikrs to exist 

It IS easy to laugh, but certamty produces a sense of duty Too many 
people do notlimg because tliey do not know what dungs are worth the 
domg, but Charlotte’s heroes and heromes acted upon the mjunction, 
“Whatsoever diy hand findcth to do, do it wdi diy might ” Her young 
ladies taught m Sunday school, read pioUs htcramre with their maids, 
visited die sick and fed die hungry without any qualms as to the value 
of dicir teachmg or the possible ewl results of dicir chanty , not for them 
the paralysmg sensation that the foundations of their world were out of 
course and diat to bmld anydung upon diem was but lost labour 

Much of Charlotte’s pccuhar certamty arose from die pohtical and 
soaal conditions of the penod m which she hved, but its roots lay much 
deeper The sense of rest and secunty pervadmg all her books is not 
merely the usual Victqnan mixture of roast beef and Yorkslure puddmg, ' 
of maids in starched caps and aprons, of coal fires and copper cans Her 
piety IS so naive m expression diat it often provokes laughter, but real 
piety It IS none the less Even today her books produce a pecuhar effea , 

‘ suddenly the reader is possessed by a most unexpected and disturbmg 
longmg, the longmg to be good Charlotte’s particular gift is to make 
ordmary, evetyday goodness appear the most exatmg dung m the world 

Goodness and godhness are very near akm, and m the achievement 
of godhness hes certamty Charlotte was much more than a Victonan 
penod piece, she was a bchevmg Christian Possessmg imphat faith 
she possessed also die certamty which, among all the changes and 
chances of this fleetmg world, reposes itself upon God’s eternal change- 
lessness 
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